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Last January the intellectual world suf- 
fered an irreparable loss when Gabriela 
Mistral passed away, victim of cancer, at 
Hempstead Hospital, in New York.* She 
was born in the Valley of Elqui, in north- 
ern Chile, in 1889. Her name was Lucila 
Godoy Alcayaga, but ever since 1914 when 
she won the first prize in a_ national 
poetry contest under the pen-name of 
Gabriela Mistral, she dropped her given 
name and patronymic and adopted the 
more musical pseudonym under which she 
became famous throughout the Occiden- 
tal World. Her life was one of the most 
fruitful—and her pen one of the most 
prolific—of our time. She was a teacher 
by training and vocation, and to a certain 
extent she never ceased to be one. In 1936 
President Arturo Alessandri appointed her 
Chilean consul for life under a special law 
of the national congress, with the preroga- 
tive of establishing her office in any coun- 
try or city of her choosing, a unique priv- 
ilege never awarded to any other Spanish 
American writer. She was chosen—jointly 
with the great Colombian humanist Bal- 
domero Sanin Cano—Latin American cul- 
tural adviser to the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations, which functioned in Paris. In 
this post she served brilliantly for several 
years. She resided in Europe—France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain and Portugal— 
for long periods of time. During the last 
thirty-five years of her life, she travelled 
frequently and _ extensively throughout 
Latin America, Europe and the United 


* This profile of Gabriela Mistral, the woman 
rather than the poetess, was read in the course 
of an academic gathering in her honor which 
took place in the University of California at 


Los Angeles in May, 1957. 
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Manuet Pepro GonzALez 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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States, making only brief and rare visits 
to her native land. In 1945 she was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature, 
thereby becoming the first Latin American 
writer to receive such a distinction. She 
died while serving her country in the 
United Nations. 

Gabriela Mistral’s first book—Desola- 
cién—was published in the United States, 
in 1922, with instant and tremendous suc- 
cess. Thanks to the interest and initiative 
of American students and teachers of 
Spanish her poems were collected in book- 
form in 1922, after obtaining her some- 
what reluctant permission to publish them. 
Within a year her reputation as a great 
poet encompassed the whole Spanish 
speaking world. Thereafter she visited the 
United States many times and lectured in 
several institutions of higher learning. She 
lived in California for nearly three years, 
most of the time in Santa Barbara where 
she served as Chilean consul. She made 
friends and admirers by the thousands, 
both in California and New York, and 
her poems, translated into English, have 
given inspiration and spiritual solace to 
many more thousands of American read- 
ers. Her heart belonged to Spanish Amer- 
ica, but her spirit was universal. Her mind 
was ecumenic, and the welfare and destiny 
of mankind were her constant preoccupa- 
tion. She was a true citizen of the world. 

Among the great personalities with 
whose friendship I have been honored and 
enriched, Gabriela Mistral was, perhaps, 
the most unique. To say that she was an 
outstanding or eminent woman would be 
a trite affirmation, a banality that expresses 
nothing. It was not possible to meet her 
and talk to her without being deeply im- 
pressed by her forceful personality. Un- 
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fortunately, it is not feasible here to give 
even the most succinct idea of the woman 
and the poet. I do not know which one 
of the two was more fascinating. In reality 
they cannot be separated because in Ga- 
briela Mistral, the poet and the human 
being, the great human value that she was, 
were indivisible. They were one and the 
same. Never have I come across a poet 
or writer in whom the written and the 
spoken word were so intimately inter- 
locked, so identical. Nor have I ever met 
one whose life so perfectly exemplified the 
ideals propounded in his writings as in 
the case of Gabriela Mistral. 

Gabriela lived in California—first in 
Monrovia and later in Santa Barbara— 
from early 1946 to late in 1949. During 
those three years, I had the great privilege 
of visiting her frequently during week- 
ends, and quite often our conversations 
lasted eight or ten hours. She was a cap- 
tivating and tireless conversationalist, and 
when in the company of congenial friends 
she would be oblivious to fatigue. 

When I met her shortly after her ar- 
rival in Los Angeles, she was a very sick 
person. She nearly died in Monrovia as 
a consequence of a very prolonged and 
advanced diabetes that no doctor had 
diagnosed during ten years. 

When her condition was beginning to 
improve she suffered a heart attack that 
alarmed her friends. During the two years 
she spent in her quiet retreat in Santa 
Barbara, she regained a large share of her 
physical vitality and mental vigor; but her 
health had been permanently impaired. 

Gabriela Mistral was never a beautiful 
woman—not even in her youth. She her- 
self refers to this lack of physical charm 
in many of her poems—always without 
bitterness or lamentation. She was actually 
oblivious to feminine grace and to femi- 
nine preoccupations with cosmetics, 
fashions and conventionalisms. During her 
years in California, she never used any 
make-up, and her face was never touched 
by powder, rouge or lip-stick. Waldo 
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Frank who knew her better than any 
American writer, in an article written on 
the occasion of her death, gives us a vivid 
and realistic description of her physical 
appearance in the following lines: 

She was very tall, and she walked—before her 
health began to fail—more like a man than a 
woman, more like an Indian than a European, 
more like a great rhythmic animal than like a 
groping human being. Her dress—always black, 
grey and loose; always ungainly—announced her 
complete obliviousness to style, except her own. 
It seemed aloof from the decorative function of 
woman's dress; it was there exclusively, one felt, 
for defense against inclement weather. 


But if she was devoid of feminine grace- 
fulness and seductive features, if she was 
the very antithesis of what we call an al- 
luring or glamorous woman, nature amply 
compensated for this absence of physical 
attraction by endowing her with great 
intellectual and spiritual powers which 
converted her into one of the most ex 
traordinary women of our years. 

No one who approached Gabriela Mi- 
stral could fail to notice the great dignity 
with which she spoke and moved about. 
She combined natural simplicity with a 
kind of unaffected and subdued majesty; 
an external serenity that many mistook for 
coldness, with absolute sincerity and frank- 
ness. Her enunciation—whether in dialogue 
or reciting her own poems—was most un- 
usual for a woman—and a Spanish woman 
at that. She spoke always slowly, quietly, 
in a peculiar monotone; but because of 
her very personal style, because of the fan- 
tastic wealth of poetic metaphors that she 
constantly used, because of her racy lan- 
guage and above all, because of the vigor 
and originality of her ideas, her conversa- 
tion was never monotonous. The mono- 
tone referred to above applies only to the 
intonation of her voice. While talking she 
would remain almost motionless, and her 
hands rarely were used to emphasize her 
unsophisticated eloquence. The only part 
of her body that collaborated with great 
expressivenes in her diction were her 
deeply sad eyes. All the melancholy, all 
the grief that had been her faithful com- 


panions through life manifested themselves 
in her grey eyes and in her unshapely 
mouth. 

Gabriela rarely laughed. 1 wonder if she 
was ever gay or frivolous, even in her 
childhood. In all her pictures, even in 
those corresponding to her early twenties, 
she appears in a serious, reflective mood. 
Her smile always betrayed the sorrow that 
filled her heart. But despite the tinge of 
sadness ever present in her eyes and lips, 
she was no pessimist or hypochondriac. She 
was a true stoic and accepted suffering 
as an inescapable part of life that had to 
be mastered. Like José Marti, whom she 
revered, she also thought that moral suf- 
fering was necessary and good because it 
elevates and purifies. 

Many times while listening to her, I 
had the feeling of being in the presence 
of an Indian goddess, that 1 was contem- 
plating a modern Pacha-Mama, the myth- 
ical incarnation of the telluric spirit in 
Quechua mythology. Few, very few poets 
or writers in the course of their lives 
achieve the rank of a symbol or a myth 
in popular imagination. Gabriela Mistral 
was one of those rare phenomena, for long 
before she died she had become legendary 
and her spirit symbolic of Americanidad 
and motherhood. Because Gabriela, to 
whom fate denied the grace and the joy 
of biological maternity, actually became 
what one of her most penetrating critics 
has called “the honorary mother” in Latin 
America. So intense was her love for chil- 
dren and the Indian of Latin America, 
so courageous and perseverant was her 
crusade in their defense, so tender and 
beautiful her lullabies that she was con- 
sidered a kind of familiar genie or guar- 
dian spirit by millions of women who 
never met her but sang her cradle songs 
to their babies. 

The appearance of Gabriela Mistral was 
very deceptive. Under that serene, ap- 
parently impassible and imperturbable ex- 
terior palpitated a tremendously passionate 
soul and an ardent temperament capable of 
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achieving the mystic ecstasy in human or 
divine love as well as violent dislikes and 
antipathies. Nowhere in her literary works 
is this ambivalence better demonstrated 
than in the love poems of her early youth. 
The love passion has never been expressed 
in the Spanish language with such force 
and almost savage vigor as in the poems 
in which she gave form to the only love 
episode of her life. And yet we can not 
find a trace or vestige of eroticism, pornog- 
raphy or vulgarity in these violent emo- 
tions. Love explodes in her poems like the 
lava of a volcano, purified by its own 
burning intensity. More than a craving for 
sexual satisfaction she expresses in these 
poems the wild cry of her flesh, the almost 
animal longing for motherhood. What in- 
spired these poems was her irrational and 
obsessive urgency to be a mother, to per- 
petuate herself in a child of her own. 

That sentimental episode of her youth 
ended tragically before her yearning could 
be satiated and her biological function ful- 
filled. In turn the suicide of her fiance 
condemned her to sterility—an even greater 
agony which like her own shadow accom- 
panied her for the rest of her life. Of the 
many afflictions that Gabriela suffered, per- 
haps the most painful and the one that 
had the deepest influence on her literary 
production was the frustration of her ma- 
ternal instinct. 

Both tragic failures acted as a catharsis 
on her spirit. Through intense grief she 
purified her soul and her genius found 
new sources of inspiration which are di- 
ametrically opposed to the original ones, 
both in motifs and form. Having subli- 
mated her tragic love and the frustration of 
her maternal longings, she now developed 
a boundless love for children and expressed 
it with great intensity and _ tenderness. 
Instead of the blind passion of her first 
book, what we now encounter in her 
poems is the infinitely tender lullaby, the 
cradle song, the “rondas para nifos” in 
which she sings and lulls the baby that 
fate denied her. 
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Another facet of her philanthropic love 
was her apostolic crusade for education— 
particularly education for women—which 
carried her to many distant lands, includ- 
ing the United States. Her father and her 
older sister were teachers. So was Gabriela 
from the age of fifteen years. The social 
role of the teacher in her conception is 
the loftiest of all functions or activities. 
She conceived of the school teacher—es- 
pecially in the elementary grades—as a 
priestess. Her “Teacher's Prayer” and her 
poem “The Country Teacher” should be 
required reading for every member of this 
profession all over the world. 

A synopsis of Gabriela Mistral’s person- 
ality would be incomplete without a ref- 
erence albeit brief to her religious attitude. 
Like most Spanish speaking people she 
was indoctrinated into the Catholic sect, 
but little by little she drifted away from its 
liturgies. For quite a few years she studied 
Buddhism and found solace in the high 
spiritual values of this cult. The philoso- 
phy of life of this creed coincides very 
closely with the principles of her own stoic 
convictions—particularly in regard to suf- 
fering and grief—and consequently left a 
deep impression on her soul. By the time I 
met her she had already abandoned Bud- 
dhism and become a fervent Christian. But 
her Christianity was completely devoid of 
rites and external liturgies. She had no use 
for organized religion or churches, and at- 
tended none. Gabriela was particularly de- 
voted to Saint Francis, whose biography 
she wrote. She was a constant reader of 
the Bible, more as a literary monument 
than a prayer-book. 

The religious motif occupies an impor- 
tant place in her poetry. She has been 
called a mystic poet, but such a definition 
hardly corresponds to her treatment of 
the subject or to her attitude. Her re- 
ligiosity was more a metaphysical explana- 
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tion of life and death than a theology, 
more a spiritual need than an ecstasy, as 
in the case of the true mystic. 


Gabriela wrote much more in prose 
than verse. I do not know which of the 
two is more original and _ interesting. 
Neither is particularly artistic or melodic; 
but both are equally racy and intensely 
poetic. Her diction, whether written or 
spoken, was immensely rich in poetic terms. 
She spoke in symbols, similes and meta- 
phors of great expressiveness and force. 
Vigor and tenderness are the two outstand- 
ing—and apparently contradictory—quali- 
ties of her style in prose and verse. Nature 
and the Bible are the two principal sources 
of her poetic imagery. The popular lan- 
guage of her native Valley of Elqui also 
played a large part in her prose and oral 
expressions. She published only three 
books, apart from some minor collections. 
The respective titles express admirably, in 
their exemplary brevity, the three succes- 
sive moods of her tormented soul: Desola- 
cién, Ternura and Tala. She left unpub- 
lished at least another book. It is a long 
descriptive poem, a kind of georgic por- 
trayal of rural Chile. I recall a beautiful 
afternoon in her retreat at Santa Barbara 
when she read to me for over two hours 
part of the manuscript of this poem which 
she had not finished yet. Judging by the 
“cantos” she read to me on that memorable 
occasion, this poem will constitute one of 
the most beautiful contributions to the 
already noble tradition of Spanish Ameri- 
can georgic poetry. 


More than a great writer or a poet—and 


she was both—Gabriela Mistral was a 
noble and restless spirit that passed through 
life loving and suffering, teaching and con- 
soling, inspiring and lavishing generously 
what Shakespeare called the milk of hu- 
man kindness. 


Aunque hoy se nos dice que “es ya de 
mal gusto, casi cursi, hablar de la decaden- 
cia del teatro,”’ no pasa un afo sin que se 
oigan los lamentos de cuantos opinan que 
el teatro espafiol esta en franca decadencia.* 
Hasta en las paginas de Hispania han apa- 
recido reportajes descorazonadores—en gran 
parte basados en las jeremiadas de Sainz de 
Robles—sobre el lamentable estado de ese 
teatro.” 

Pero de la decadencia del teatro se ha 
venido hablando, en todo el mundo, desde 
hace ya muchos afios. La crisis actual no es 
la primera ni sera la ultima. Hay sin em- 
bargo criticos espanoles que, sinceramente, 
creen que el teatro en Espafa “nunca al- 
canz6 un estado tan deprimente, encogido y 
jurdano como ahora.” Este es el criterio de 
un tal Sergio Vela, quien en 1954 afiadia: 
Yo, la verdad, no sé qué hacer, ni sé tampoco 
qué decir; pero lo cierto, lo tremendamente 
cierto, es que el panorama teatral madrilefo—y, 
en general, el panorama espafiol—es desolador. 
O sea, que el teatro al uso es mediocre. Es 


decir, pasa por un periodo de decadencia agudi- 
sima.* 


Las causas de esta decadencia son, para 
estos criticos pesimistas, de indole varia. 
Para unos reside en la falta de autores inte- 
ligentes y de actores fervorosos y bien pre- 
parados; para otros en que la gente ha per- 
dido el habito de ir al teatro y ha encontrado 
nuevos modos de entretenimiento; un tercer 
grupo atribuye la crisis a la situacién eco- 
nomica: alto precio de las entradas, por un 
lado, y egoismo de los empresarios que se 
niegan a poner en escena obras que no 
prometan una buena media econémica, por 
el otro. 


* Based on a paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the South Atlantic Modern Languages 
Association, Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 29, 1956 
and published in part in Cuadernos Americanos, 


xvir (1958), 2, pp. 237-244. 


ESTADO ACTUAL DEL TEATRO ESPANOL 


Juan R. 
Duke University 
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No obstante el pesimismo de los mas, 
empiezan a escucharse algunas notas de 
optimismo. Ramén Sender, por ejemplo, 
llega a declarar que “el teatro es uno de los 
géneros en que siempre hemos sido ricos, 
aunque nunca tanto como ahora . . .; tene- 
mos cinco autores de primer orden, lo que 
no ha sucedido en el periodo romantico ni 
en el clasico.”* Este aserto, que desde luego 
nos parece excesivamente laudatorio, lo 
vemos en parte confirmado por quienes 
desde Espafia nos aseguran que “el teatro 
se renueva,” y que la prueba de ese re- 
surgimiento “esta en las aperturas de nuevos 
locales.”® Para el editor de la revista Teatro 
es de mas importancia la apertura de nuevas 
salas que “la genialidad de las obras, los 
alardes escenograficos o los divismos inter- 
pretativos.”” En suma, hay ya_bastantes 
espanoles convencidos de que el teatro esta 
resurgiendo y que “sus dificultades se van 
solucionando con el renacimiento de la 
zarzuela y con el advenimiento de una 
nueva generacién de escritores.” 


Habria que afiadir a lo anterior la curiosi- 
dad que de nuevo siente el publico por 
ciertas obras y el interés del Estado en cul- 
tivar esta forma de entretenimiento: cele- 
bracién de concursos teatrales, adjudica- 
cién de premios a los autores noveles, y 
concesién de subvenciones a compafias y 
empresarios dedicados al desenvolvimiento 
de ciertos géneros.’ Asimismo sirve de opti- 
mismo a los amantes del teatro el hecho de 
que las obras se montan hoy con mas en- 
galanamiento: efectos de luz, decorados, 
vestuario, y estan dirigidas con mas acierto. 
Otro signo de vitalidad, en fin, lo quieren 
ver algunos en los éxitos aislados de piezas 
espaniolas y en el triunfo que con frecuencia 
obtienen obras extranjeras. Vazquez Zamora 
—para quien lo que viene de fuera es su- 
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perior a lo espafiol—estima que esas obras 
extranjeras van despertando en el publico 
un gusto por el teatro. “Ha de alegrarnos— 
nos dice—el sefialado interés del publico 
por estas comedias y estos dramas extran- 
jeros...."8 

Hemos de confesar por nuestra parte que 
si bien el teatro espanol no esta “por los 
suelos” ni es notoriamente inferior al de 
otros paises, la apertura de nuevos locales 
no justifica el optimismo de los que creen 
que hemos entrado en una “etapa de recu- 
peracién.” A nuestro juicio se trata de un 
remedio de urgencia, motivada por la 
alarma que la situacién del teatro causaba. 
En otras palabras, se adquirieron nuevas 
salas porque el teatro estaba mal y no 
porque estuviera bien. 

Hemos dicho en otra ocasién® y lo re- 
petimos ahora: cuantitativamente Espana 
no tiene que envidiar a otros paises. Es rara 
la temporada que no pasan de cien los 
estrenos en los teatros madrilefios.’° Cuali- 
tativamente, sin embargo, los grandes éxitos 
de obras espafolas han sido muy escasos, y 
a menudo ese éxito no corre parejo con la 
calidad. Ejemplo al cuento es La muralla 
(1954), de Calvo Sotelo, la obra mas aplau- 
dida en Espafia desde aquellos tiempos de 
1936 en que se representaba Nuestra Nata- 
cha de Casona. La muralla, es verdad, llegd 
a apasionar al publico por la sorpresa inicial 
que provocé lo desusado de su libertad te- 
matica y expresiva. El hecho de que un 
hombre, Jorge, que veinte afios antes habia 
robado la mejor finca de Extremadura y 
ahora, forzado por su conciencia, quiera 
devolverla a su legitimo duefio—un “rojo” 
de mala vida—levanté verdadero ardor po- 
lémico. Algo, sin duda, creyeron ver los 
espafioles en esta obra para favorecerla con 
su asistencia, pues, francamente, el asunto 
no es nada del otro mundo. Es muy posible 
que vieran, 0 quisieran ver, en el fariseismo 
e hipocresia de cuantos rodean al prota- 
gonista algo asi como un sintoma de la co- 
rrupcién del actual régimen. Sea como sea, 
las polémicas que suscité la obra excitaron 
la imaginacién de la gente, que acudia al 
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teatro para ver “la obra de moda,” la obra 
que “habia que ver.” Lo mas significativo 
del caso es que Calvo Sotelo logré que la 
censura le aprobara una obra que ningun 
otro autor, con toda probabilidad, habria 
logrado ver aprobada. Realmente La mu- 
ralla constituye una de esas excepciones 
que en Espana no crean precedente. Las 
muy contadas obras espafiolas que se ocu- 
pan del hombre agobiado, torturado, por 
motivos de conciencia 0 subconciencia, ape- 
nas llegan a los teatros comerciales y quedan 
relegadas a funcién tinica en los teatros de 
ensayo 0 minoritarios. 

No faltan comedidgrafos en Espana. Lo 
malo es que la mayoria pertenecen al grupo 
de aquéllos que sdlo buscan un éxito Facil 
y escriben comedias con miras a sus ingresos 
mas que a su prestigio. Otros, capaces de 
hacer labor digna, se rinden a los gustos 
de un publico que va al teatro, como va al 
cine, a divertirse. Entre los jévenes hay 
quienes aspiran a hacer un teatro de altura 
y a mantenerse al margen de la vulgaridad, 
pero acuden con frecuencia a recursos melo- 
dramaticos con el fin de producir intensidad 
de emocién; es decir, que son mas literatos 
que dramaturgos. 

Es imposible en tan corto espacio hacer 
siquiera un resumen de las obras y autores 
mas destacados en los tres ultimos afios. 
Pero, aun a sabiendas de que nuestro juicio 
y valoraciones pueden ser discutibles, nos 
atreveremos a mencionar tres 0 cuatro au- 
tores. Antonio Buero Vallejo nos parece, 
hoy por hoy, el dramaturgo que apunta 
mas alto. Su Irene o el tesoro (1954), dura- 
mente criticada en el periddico ABC (Cel 
mas influyente en cuestién de estrenos), 
duré poco en los carteles a pesar de sus 
valores intrinsecos: elementos realistas y un 
duendecillo simpatico que muy bien puede 
representar lo subconsciente en la protago- 
nista. Del varapalo recibido en el estreno 
ha podido resarcirse Buero, afortunada- 
mente, con su ultima comedia, Hoy es 
fiesta (1956), que tuvo muy buena acogida 
de critica y de publico. El critico de ABC, 
afirma que esta comedia dramiatica “esté 
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mas cerca del moderno teatro norteameri- 
cano: Elmer Rice, Tennessee Williams, 
Arthur Miller, [etc.] que de los modelos 
vernaculos.”"? E] veterano José Lopez Rubio 
sigue escribiendo comedias de buen gusto, 
con didlogo jugoso lleno de ingenio y de 
fina ironia. La mas valiosa, quiza, es La otra 
orilla (1954) que por desgracia se mantuvo 
poco tiempo en los carteles, y esto a pesar 
de tener buena critica y de ponerse en uno 
de los mejores teatros y por una compafia 
bien metida en el publico. Parece que la 
obra, con “fantasmas dentro” y donde se 
mezclan los vivos y los muertos no logré 
entrar en el publico no obstante el derroche 
de humor que hay en ella. Mas aplaudida 
fué la titulada El caballero Barajas (1955), 
con musica del maestro Manuel Parada. Su 
argumento esta tejido alrededor de un per- 
sonaje (Indalecio) que ha inventado un 
aparato misterioso capaz de captar la voz 
de otra persona Cun famoso tenor italiano) 
y de traspasarla a un tercero (Fernando) 
que la utiliza en provecho propio. 

En la misma linea de deformacién—de 
situaciones tanto como de personajes—en 
que habia sobresalido el inolvidable Jardiel 
Poncela, hay que colocar hoy a Miguel 
Mihura, autor que sabe manejar la intriga 
con gran habilidad. En ese intento de con- 
vertir la realidad en farsa ha logrado éxitos 
como el de El caso del senor vestido de 
violeta (1954), la historia de un torero de 
moda aquejado del extraio complejo de 
viejecita, Sublime decisién (1955) y Car- 
lota (1956), obra ésta donde a lo excéntrico 
se ahade un toque de misterio detectivesco 
de gran comicidad. Alfonso Sastre y Del- 
gado Benavente, en el género del drama, 
son autores de obras ambiciosas que suscitan 
polémicas, pero que quiza estan poco logra- 
das por ser sobradamente miméticas de co- 
rrientes extranjeras. 

El gran “taquillazo” de la temporada 
1956-57 lo fué Donde vas, Alfonso XII, una 
cosa espantosa debida a la lamentable pluma 
de Ignacio Luca de Tena. El autor tuvo el 
acierto de saber cautivar la imaginacién del 
publico con la utilizacién de un romance 
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popular que recuerda el triste episodio de 
la muerte de la joven reina Da. Mercedes. 
En esta temporada también lograron éxito 
de taquilla la Celestina, en adaptacién de 
Huberto Pérez de la Osa y con escenifica- 
cién de Luis Escobar, autor, a su vez, de 
una comedia muy bien recibida, Fuera es 
de noche, con la cual se inauguré el nuevo 
“Teatro-Club” Recoletos; Los pobrecitos, de 
Alfonso Paso, joven que tiene indudable 
talento y que en esta obra—merecedora del 
Premio Carlos Arniches—ha sabido crear, en 
un ambiente de sainete, caracteres reales en 
situaciones cémicas y sentimentales; E] 
grillo, de otro joven muy prometedor, Carlos 
Muniz, pudo darse sdlo en un teatro de 
camara. 

Puede verse, pues, que Espafia no carece 
de autores con talento e inventiva. ¢Por 
qué, entonces, se habla constantemente de 
crisis teatral? En mi humilde opinién se 
habla de decadencia porque al teatro es- 
panol contemporaneo le falta algo, algo 
vivo, fuerte, capaz de perturbar los cora- 
zones inertes—como diria Ortega y Gasset,— 
le falta la vibracién de entusiasmo que solia 
tener en otras épocas. El publico, como 
hemos dicho, excepto una minoria joven, 
se muestra indiferente a las cosas de teatro 
y no va a ver mas que aquellas obras o 
aquellos titulos avalados por una propa- 
ganda previa. Queremos imaginarnos que 
cuando ese publico acude a ver obras extran- 
jeras™? o alguna que otra espafola, excep- 
cional por cualquier concepto, lo hace por- 
que encuentra en ellas temas, situaciones y 
problemas que excitan su interés. 

Para comprender este apartamiento del 
publico conviene recordar que el autor es- 
pahol se ve impedido de expresar ciertos 
aspectos de la vida, el agobio o la angustia 
en que vive la sociedad moderna, como lo 
hacen autores extranjeros. Cuando se atreve 
a abordar tales temas sus obras no se estre- 
nan o se ponen solo una noche en algun 
teatro de minoria. La censura es como una 
espada de Damocles que gravita sobre el 
escritor espanol. Claro que ha habido y 
habra no-conformistas Cen novela y poesia 
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mas que en el teatro), hombres que sosla- 
yando impedimentos han perdido el temor 
a ser sinceros consigo mismos. Por ello al- 
gunos han sentido los pinchazos de la espa- 
da. Alfonso Sastre nos cuenta que el Teatro 
Nacional Maria Guerrero devolvié a un 
autor (probablemente él mismo) la obra 
que le habia presentado, con la siguiente 
anotacién: “Sus personajes y su argumento 
resultan poco gratos, sobre todo en momen- 
tos como los que el mundo atraviesa actual- 
mente.” Esto equivale a tanto como decir 
que s6lo las obras de puro entretenimiento 
pueden ser aceptables. Con razén exclama 
Sastre: 

El sistema es torpe y favorece, en vez del género 
teatral purificador, el teatro de la evasion y del 
enmascaramiento; el teatro alegre y confiado; el 
teatro que da una imagen falsa de la realidad. 
Ese teatro chato y risuefo, que, favorecido por 
una linea de menor resistencia, ha invadido los 
escenarios 

Prueba adicional de que el comedié- 
grafo espanol tiene que andar “con pies de 
plomo” es el caso de Aventura en lo gris, 
de Buero Vallejo, quien convencido de la 
imposibilidad de representarla hubo de 
darla a la imprenta antes de que viera la 
luz de las candilejas. En cambio, una obra 
con el mismo tema, La maison de la nuit, 
del autor francés Thierry Maulnier, se re- 
presenté en Espafia por aquel entonces sin 
que nadie levantara la voz. Guillermo de 
la Torre observa muy acertadamente en 
un estudio comparativo de ambas obras: 
“Mientras es claramente perceptible que 
T. Maulnier se mueve con absoluta liber- 
tad, sin sentirse trabado de ninguna corta- 
pisa, no es dificil sospechar que, Buero ha 
debido proceder con cautelas y reservas 
soslayando problemas ideoldgicos . . .; nada 
sacariamos en claro si no conociéramos cier- 
tos impedimentos y restricciones del medio 
en que vive.”"* 

Otro género de restricciones ejemplifica 
la estiipida ley que prohibe la representa- 
cién de una obra donde figure un nifo 
chico en el reparto con cardcter profesional. 
Irene o el tesoro estuvo a punto de no 


poder subir a las tablas por haber en ella 
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un duendecillo; y si ello no llegé a pasar 
fué por tratarse de un teatro oficial—el 
Maria Guerrero. Otras obras corrieron peor 
suerte, como le ocurrié a South Pacific, que 
tenia dos nifos en la versién espafola. Ha 
habido casos en que a los padres les han 
quitado la patria potestad y se ha recluido 
a los nifios en una especie de reformatorio. 
jUna de tantas paradojas espafolas! Porque 
en el cine un nino, Pablillo, ha triunfado 
sin obstaculos de ninguna clase. 

Ahora bien, zen qué quedamos? ¢Hay o 
no hay teatro en Espafia? ¢Existe verdadera 
crisis 0 hay esperanzas de renovacién? Es 
preciso reconocer que, alejados de la escena 
espanola dos autores de aquilatada calidad 
como Casona y Garcia Lorca, cuyas obras 
apenas son conocidas del publico espaol, 
quedan muy pocos dramaturgos re- 
nombre en Espafia. Hay si, jévenes de 
talento, muy prometedores, que con el 
tiempo acaso puedan dar mas de si. Una 
generacién nueva es siempre una esperan- 
za.'° En los momentos presentes, a buen 
seguro, no podemos hablar de “renacimi- 
ento” o de “renovacién,” pero tampoco se 
debe hablar de “decadencia.” La situacién 
es compleja para poderla esquematizar: tal 
vez transitiva, de decadencia en algunas 
cosas y de resurgimiento en otras. Una 
situacién, a pesar de todo, viva, donde 
apuntan no sélo dramaturgos jévenes sino 
un publico joven, y donde, pese a toda 
dificultad, no pasa temporada sin que los 
autores espafioles estrenen algo que merezca 
la pena. E] farrago abrumador de las medio- 
cridades no puede matar la creciente reali- 
zacién de cosas excelentes. Si consideramos 
los obstaculos puestos en su camino, lo que 
han logrado y estén logrando los autores 
espafioles es poco menos que sorprendente, 
y si la censura no pesara sobre la imagina- 
cién de los mejores acaso veriamos cosas de 
mas valor. 

La tragedia de lo espafiol hoy es que 
no adquiere la difusién y resonancia de lo 
escrito en otras lenguas. Existe una especie 
de desdén por lo que se hace en Espafia, y 
de ese desdén tal vez sean los mismos 


espanoles los mas culpables ya que son ellos 
los primeros en desdefiarse. Pero no hay 
que desalentarse. Esta demonstrado que 
cuando las obras teatrales ofrecen interés y 
el montaje es adecuado, el publico acude a 
verlas. 
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Sanchez, “Decorados, 
Insula, No. 


Roberto G. 
luminotécnica,” 
1957 5. 

°Véanse: Juan R. Castellano, 
nacionales de teatro en Espafa,” Hispania, 
xxxvir_ (1955), 291-293; Edwin J. Webber, 
“The Problem of the Spanish Theater Today,” 


figurines, 
126 (mayo 15, 


“Los premios 


Hispania, xxxix (1956), 63-67; Cyrus C. De- 
Coster, “The Theatrical Season in Madrid, 
1954-55,” Hispania, xxxix (1956), 182-185. 


Véanse también los prélogos, notas y apéndices 
de F. C. Sainz de Robles en Teatro Espafol, 
coleccién de las seis mejores comedias del afio 
que publica la casa Aguilar de Madrid. 
‘Teatro en Madrid,” en el Suplemento de 
Espana (Madrid), julio 4, 1954. 

' Véase Ibérica, nov. 15, 1955, p. 4. 

* Los cuatro locales a que nos referimos son: el 
antiguo teatro de la Zarzuela y el cine Goya, 
ambos adquiridos por la SGAE (Sociedad Gene- 
ral de Autores Espanoles), el primero para ser 
dedicado al género lirico, principalmente de 
zarzuela, y el segundo al género dramatico; el 
teatro Eslava, que inicia su segunda época 
después de afios de cierre, y el Teatro-Club 
Recoletos fueron adquirides gracias a los esfuer- 
zos de algunos actores y otros amantes del 
teatro. 

® Véase Teatro, No. 20 (1956), p. 4. En el 
mismo lugar se nos dice: “Ninguna otra prueba 
mayor de vitalidad podiamos tener para nuestro 
teatro que ésta de las aperturas de nuevos loca- 
les, esto es, de nuevos cauces y nuevas posi- 
bilidades para autores, actores y publico.” 
7 Para darnos idea de la ayuda del Estado es- 
pafiol al desarrollo del arte dramatico citamos 
fragmentos de la orden publicada en el Boletin 
a del Estado, del 10 de junio de 1957: 
El Ministerio de Informacién y Turismo a pro- 


puesta de la Direccién General de Cinemato- 
grafia y Teatro, y de acuerdo con el informe 
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emitido ag el Consejo Superior de Teatro, 
e 


después examinar los pliegos presentados al 
Concurso Nacional de Empresas y Compafias 
Teatrales otorga las siguientes subvenciones: 
100.000 pesetas al actor empresario Alejandro 
Garcia Ulloa “para facilitar el desenvolvimiento 
de su$ temporadas de teatro clasico”; 300.000 
pesetas a los empresarios de la Compania Lirica 
Espafiola, “para el desarrollo de campafas de 
dicho género”; 200.000 pesetas al empresario 
del teatro Eslava de Valencia “para el desen- 
volvimiento de campafias teatrales de género de 
verso y dramatico”; 600.000 pesetas a José 
Tamayo, como empresario y director del teatro 
de la Zarzuela, de Madrid, “para la temporada 
de género lirico nacional . . . con una duracién 
de seis meses consecutivos.” 

“ Rafael Vazquez Zamora, “Anastasia en el Es- 
lava,” Insula, Nos. 128-129, julio-agosto, 1957. 
® Véase Juan R. Castellano, “Un comedidgrafo 
espanol: A. Buero Vallejo,” Hispania, xxxvu 
(1954), 17-25. 

‘0 En 1956 hubo unos 60 estrenos en los teatros 
comerciales y 40 en los experimentales. Hubo 
también reposiciones, tanto en verso como en el 
teatro musical. Para los aficionados a la estadis- 
tica, estos estrenos pueden distribuirse del modo 
siguiente: 20 comedias espaholas, 11 comedias 
extranjeras, 20 espectaculos liricos Centre zar- 
zuelas, operetas y revistas), 15 espectaculos de 
los Ilamados folkloricos—a veces verdaderas fan- 
tasias. Ademas, en los teatros de ensayo se 
montaron 40 piezas, entre espanolas vy extran- 
jeras. (Ver ABC, dic. 30, 1956, pags. 102-103.) 
'1 Alfredo Marquerie, “Nuestros autores de 
Postguerra,” Teatro, No. 19 (1956), p. 12. 

“Entre las obras extranjeras representadas y 
Phew en Espafia durante este periodo se 
cuentan: Té y simpatia, El diarlo de Ana 
Frank, Anastasia, Mas alla del horizonte, La 
rosa tatuada, Las brujas de Salem. Ha de ad- 
vertirse que algunas deben su éxito a la critica 
favorable en otros paises y al hecho de que ya 
se conocian antes en el cine. 

‘Véase “El porvenir de la_tragedia,” 
Repiiblica (Bogota), feb. 12, 1955, p. 3. 
14"Dos dramas fronterizos,” Indice (Madrid), 
No. 97, (enero 1957), p. 21. 

1 De la nueva generacion de comedidgrafos dice 
Marquerie: “No hay crisis de invencion en Es- 
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pana. Hay mala nanan teatral. Y €s0, por 
(Teatro, loc. cit.) 


fortuna, tiene arreglo 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming 
years, are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced 
at 25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 
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André Gide had no personal friends in 
Brazil; at no time did he correspond with 
a Brazilian author; there was no Brazilian 
who influenced him; nor did he ever set 
foot on Brazilian soil.* Yet, he became sub- 
stantially more than a name to Brazilian 
readers shortly after the first World War. 

This means that his work “invaded” 
Brazil during the reign of brasilidade or 
what was joyfully called brasileirissimo by 
Alcantara Machado in Cavaquinho e saxo- 
fone (Rio, 1940, p. 65). However, brasili- 
dade, that excessive love of things Brazilian, 
did not make Brazil blind to Europe. In 
fact, by 1928, the poet, Augusto Frederico 
Schmidt, sang in O Canto do brasileiro Cp. 
159) that he wanted no more Brazil, no 
more geography, no more of the pictur- 
esque. Thus, there was room in the 1920's 
for the works of a foreign writer like André 
Gide. 

Those were the years described by the 
novelist and critic, Sérgio Milliet, as having 
certain young Brazilians who esteemed 
Gide in literature, Marx in sociology, and 
Péguy in revolutionary nonconformism; 
their generation discussed enthusiastically 
Gide’s Paludes and Prétextes.' A contem- 
porary of that generation and a reader of 
Gide in 1926 was a young man who later 
became the eminent sociologist, Gilberto 
Freyre.* 

The interest of these readers was fol- 
lowed in the 1930's by numerous Brazilian 
articles and reviews treating the French 
publication of Gide’s books. By 1938, an- 
other cycle of criticism began with the 
translations of Gide’s fiction: for instance, 
the fourth Brazilian edition of La Sym- 


*Portions of this article were read at the MLA 
wueine held in Madison, Wis., in September 
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phonie pastorale was printed in 1954; and 
1956 was the year of the second edition of 
Les Faux-monnayeurs. At the same time, 
the important book-length Gidean studies 
written by Klaus Mann and Karl Pfleger 
were translated. In addition, there appeared 
in the Estado de S. Paulo and the Jornal de 
letras translations of the essays which Julien 
Benda, Jean-Louis Barrault, and Jean-Paul 
Sartre devoted to their compatriot. The very 
variety as well as abundance of criticism 
reveal the attention given to Gide in Brazil. 

Even when the work of Gide was put 
on the Index, there was an article in the 
Jornal de letras of July 1942 Cp. 2) saying 
that Gide continued to be one of the writ- 
ers read most frequently in Brazil. This was 
the time, too, that Gide was often men- 
tioned by Brazilian journalists in articles 
sent from Paris. One of these journalists 
was granted an interview in 1948 by Gide, 
who confessed a bit wryly and, considering 


his seventy-seven years, prerogatively: 
“Frankly, . . . your country frightens me! 
... A country where conventionalism, in- 


tolerance, clericalism, and incomprehension 
vie with one another!’ stinging 
words prompted the correspondent to send 
Gide some literary reviews published in Rio 
and Sio Paulo. Soon, Gide cordially told 
the correspondent that it was “admirable 
to discover that you in Brazil ask the very 
same agonizing questions which we French- 
men find so unanswerable. If all of us could 
only see that the value of man lies in ques- 
tioning and not in solutions; in restlessness 
and not in repose!” 

Gide had another fleeting moment with 
Brazil in 1951 when the editors of the re- 
view, Anhembi, asked him to contribute 
articles. Immediately, he sent a hand-writ- 
ten answer requesting that they pass him by 


if he wrote nothing within a week. Within 
weeks, he was dead. This served as a final 
reply to the invitations which he had re- 
ceived to visit Brazil after World War II 
and, particularly, after 1947, the year of his 
being honored by the Nobel Prize in Litera- 
ture. At Gide’s death, Jean Schlumberger 
told the Paris representative of the Jornal 
de letras that his famous friend had had a 
great desire to know Brazil. However, in 
spite of such a desire, Gide never came to 
know the country. Yet, he was to become a 
subject for Brazilian critics and was to in- 
fluence the Brazilian novel. 

In Brazilian criticism, one topic repeat- 
edly discussed from 1930 to the present day 
has been Gide’s communism. The emphasis 
may have resulted from Brazil’s coming 
face to face with Communism especially 
from 1930 to 1940. The decade was tense 
because of arrests and deportations of or- 
ganizers of Communist cells in Brazil.‘ 
Even accused of being a Communist and 
imprisoned in 1936 was the writer, Graci- 
liano Ramos, who told his tragedy in 
Memorias do cacere (Rio, 1953). There 
was also the danger of the popular Com- 
munist leader, Luis Carlos Prestes, whose 
biography was written by Jorge Amado in 
his ABC. Do Cavalhero da esperanga 
(1942) and who, Humberto de Campos 
feared, would cause a war of secession 
(Fragmentos de um diario [Rio, 1945], 
entry for October 9, 1930). 

Because of such issues, Gide’s commu- 
nism probably was no tour d'ivoire subject 
for those who read in the Boletim de Ariel 
(p. 140) of March 1933 an article pointing 
to Gide and Bergson as the most illustrious 
examples of the contradictions of the day: 
bolshevism and mysticism. The same peri- 
odical published on page 71 of its October 
1934 issue notes explaining why Gide ad- 
hered unconditionally to Moscow. A year 
later when Gide and the Catholic writer, 
Jacques Maritain, “debated” differences, the 
Boletim de Ariel had a summary of their 
controversy. In addition, there was praise 
for Gide’s publishing in his own literary re- 
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view not only his side of the argument 
but that of Maritain and, for good measure, 
the opinions of other Catholic opponents. 
The willingness to print opposing points of 
view won the respect of Lucia Miguel 
Pereira in his criticism published in the 
Boletim de Ariel, October 1935, p. 8. 

The concern of critics with communism 
was not to end conclusively in 1936, the 
year in which Gide rejected that ideology; 
nor did their interest cease in 1937 when 
Gide admitted in his Retouches a mon re- 
tour de I'U.R.S.S. that the Soviet Union 
had betrayed his every hope—all of which 
Aluizio Napoleado discussed perceptively in 
“André Gide e a U.R.S.S.,” an article 
printed in the Boletim de Ariel for April 
1937; nor did discussions terminate in 1938 
when the translation of Gide’s Retour de 
'U.R.S.S. appeared in Rio. As late as 1945, 
Edmundo Rossi was puzzled by the period 
of Gide’s communism, for, at that very 
period, the French author had complained 
that the work of Marx was lacking in ozone 
and suffocating; the complaint was most 
illogical, Rossi believed, considering that 
Gide had made it years before repudiating 
communism (O Estado de S. Paulo [May 
19, 1945], p. 4). 

The studies of Gide’s communism did 
not outnumber those delving into the com- 
plexities of his Protestant background. His 
religious problems are not overly stressed, 
since his life was a constant struggle 
against his Puritan education in an aspira- 
tion to discover his own nude, pure per- 
sonality. Analyzing his Protestantism, Bra- 
zilian critics often concluded that it caused 
him to write diaries and “confessional” 
fiction. With Gide, Alvaro Lins wrote, “it 
is a problem of Protestantism. . . . For him, 
literature in the form of diaries and me- 
moirs is a substitute for the confessional.” 
Likewise, Sérgio Milliet explained that 
Gide confessed himself in fiction, because 
“Protestantism is a compromise between re- 
ligious necessity and materialistic rational- 
ism—a compromise which solves nothing 
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. . «. Which opens the road to atheism with- 
out cutting away the roots of Christian 
mysticism.”® Gide, then, in Brazilian criti- 
cism is an example of that passion for self- 
revelation which, Gilberto Freyre wrote, 
“the student of history finds in all the di- 
aries, confessions . . ., and autobiographical 
novels of Protestant countries.”? 

Consequently, it would seem that Catho- 
lic Brazil should have few diaries and me- 
moirs. Yet, they have become so numerous 
in the past years that Drummond de An- 
drade quipped recently in the Estado de S. 
Paulo that a diary is “a book or notebook 
of at least two hundred pages containing 
well-kept secrets intended for publication.” 
In a more serious vein, a critic for the 
Jornal de letras noted that the number of 
diaries in 1954 alone was greatly enriching 
Brazilian literature (November 1954, p. 7). 
A later issue of the Jornal de letras has an 
article entitled “Livros de memérias” which 
contrasts the present quantity of diaries in 
Brazil with their previous scarcity; further- 
more, it is observed that in the past cen- 
tury, with the exception of Nabuco, there 
was little taste for diaries; it is suggested, 
also, that the untimely deaths of many 
Brazilian writers in the past century may 
have ended abruptly any aspiration toward 
the diary (Jornal de letras [August 1957], 
p. 1). 

The origin of the Brazilian fad for di- 
aries filled with the trivia of an important 
man’s life would be difficult to trace to 
Gide, for his work was preceded, for ex- 
ample, by Bachaumont’s Mémoires secrétes, 
Saint-Simon’s Mémoires, and the Journal of 
the Goncourts. Gide, certainly, was one of 
the foremost of French diarists. As a diarist, 
he has been studied by Alcantara Silveira 
in “Confissdes sem confissionario” in the 
Estado de S. Paulo of January 7, 1943; by 
Gilles de Granger in “Samuel Pepys e 
André Gide” in the Estado de S. Paulo of 
April 23, 1948; by Wilson Martins in “A 
Significagao literaria do ‘Journal’ de André 
Gide,” a series of articles printed in the 
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Estado de S. Paulo of December 10 and 
December 14, 1948; and, lastly, by Anténio 
Olinto in the Jornal de letras of January 
1952. Anténio Olinto continued his study 
in a booklet, O “Jornal” de André Gide, 
which was published in 1955. These Bra- 
zilian studies of Gide’s extensive diary or 
Journal deal primarily with the content 
and, especially, with the author's compul- 
sion to write about himself. They do not 
consider Gide as influencing the present- 
day Brazilian diary nor do they emphasize 
the significance of the diary which Gide 
kept to relate his daily struggles with the 
composition of his Faux-monnayeurs. 

However, this latter diary, called by 
Gide his notebook of exercises, is uncom- 
mon. The uniqueness of Gide’s notebook 
may be seen by referring to the Goncourts 
who, for example, recorded in their diary 
the true story of their servant, Rose, but 
who did not explain the changes made in 
fictionalizing her story. Gide, on the con- 
trary, analysed in his Journal des faux- 
monnayeurs the daily advances and _ re- 
tractions made during the writing of his 
novel. In Brazil, fragments of somewhat 
similar diaries have been published by Oc- 
tavio de Faria and Ciro dos Anjos in the 
Jornal de letras under the title of “Bio- 
.graphia dos livros.” As for the diary of 
Octavio de Faria, the isolated chapters are 
parts of an unpublished diary describing 
the composition of his Tragédia burguesa. 
He and Ciro dos Anjos could well have 
been influenced by Gide’s Journal des 
faux-monnayeurs. Nevertheless, just as in 
the case of the diary relating an author's 
activities, the influence of Gide is difficult 
to show even though the rarity of a note- 
book like the Journal des faux-monnayeurs 
would plead strongly for Gide as a pre- 
decessor. 


The most discussed Gidean diary, how- 
ever, is the one in which he related his 
activities for a period of sixty years. This 
is the diary as well as his “confessional” 
fiction which Brazilian critics have cited so 


often as evidence of his Protestant need 
to confess himself. The Protestantism of 
Gide, it should be said finally, has had in 
Brazilian criticism attention equal to that 
received by his communism. Although less 
space has been given to the Gidean topics 
of homosexuality, the family, the adoles- 
cent, and the gratuitous crime, two ar- 
bitrarily chosen articles attest some intereset 
in these subjects: Roger Bastide, “O Ato 
gratuito: Gide e Bergson,” O Estado de S. 
Paulo (September 18, 1943); and An- 
tonio Olinto, “O Drama conjugal de Gide,” 
Jornal de letras (January 1954). 


Quite strangely, Brazilian critics have 
not ventured into the influence which Gide 
might have had upon the Brazilian novel. 
This may result from the character of their 
criticism which has been described as al- 
most not cultivating comparative literature 
(“Panorama literdrio de 1949,” Jornal de 
letras [January 1950], p. 1). In any event, 
critics in Brazil treated Gide as a writer 
completely separated from the novel of 
their country even after 1950 when they 
began to refer to his new novelistic tech- 


nique which is his primary contribution | 


to the Brazilian novel. For instance, Temis- 
tocles Linhares in his excellent Introdugao 
ao mundo do romance (Rio, 1953) devoted 
a section to the “pure novel” or the theory 
for novel found in Gide’s Faux-monnayeurs 
and in his Journal des faux-monnayeurs. 
Since the “world of the novel” for Lin- 
hares is composed of countless foreign 
rather than Brazilian novelists, his study 
is all but totally isolated from Brazil. 


Another type of isolation in Brazilian 
criticism comes from not comparing the 
new technique of many Brazilian novels 
with that of earlier foreign novels. For ex- 
ample, Antdnio Soares Amora described 
most accurately the recent Brazilian novel 
as being “much more existentialist than 
individualistic in character. It has no single 
hero. The drama is collective rather than 
individual. . . . [There was] created a new 
technique, very different from that which 
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prevailed until the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, a technique that was not 
determined by any school, but was im- 
posed naturally by a new concept of the 
realities of life.”* This could imply that 
forces akin to those of “race,” “moment,” 
and “milieu” determined the new form of 
the Brazilian novel. 

Additional evidence that the isolated 
view upon the origin of the new novel 
should be joined is found in statements 
that Lucio Cardoso is the Julien Green of 
Brazil; Sérgio Milliet is the Gide of Brazil; 
Graciliano Ramos is the Joyce of Brazil, 
and so on. These comparisons classify writ- 
ers but do not illustrate in what way a 
Brazilian writer is a Gide, a Green, or a 
Joyce. 

Using the same generalities, certain Bra- 
zilian writers have stated that Gide has 
crossed their paths. “Gide, Proust, Claudel 
. . . and others,” Edgard Cavalheiro wrote 
in 1943, “attract us more than . . . Saroyan, 
Dreiser, Faulkner, Buck, Caldwell, Wilder, 
or O'Neill” CO Estado de S. Paulo [Jan- 
uary 28, 1943], p. 4). Speaking for the 
latest generation of writers in Brazil, the 
fledgling author Marcos Rey said in 1954: 
“T reaffirm . . . that the generation to whom 
I belong still has more love for European 
authors such as Proust, Gide, Virginia 
Woolf than for the Americans” (Jornal de 
letras [July 1954], p. 14). Yet, the year 
before, there had appeared in the Jornal 
de letras an unsigned article containing the 
statement that Brazilian writers no longer 
wanted to discover Gide (January 1953, 
p. 3). 

In reality, Gide had already been dis- 
covered and even was being discovered. 
One of the discoveries made by a few 
Brazilian novelists was his subject matter. 
Such a novelist is José Geraldo Vieira 
whose frequent trips to Europe—and, es- 
pecially, his four-year stay after 1918— 
caused him to create characters with a 
“duplo contrapunto Rio-Paris” (José Ger- 
aldo Vieira, Jornal de letras [October 
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1950], p. 1). Being born of Rio-Paris are 
the fictional Adri, Jandyra, and Plurabela 
who, Vieira stated in the article mentioned 
above, have the conflicts of Gide’s Alissa. 
It was Alissa who was challenged in La 
Porte étroite (1909) by the Biblical pre- 
cept: “Strive to enter by the narrow door.” 
Continuing to compare his three heroines 
with Alissa, Vieira characterized them as 
being “lirica e sdbre-humana.” Superhu- 
manity or a desire for saintliness compelled 
Alissa to reject her fiancé with an explana- 
tion from the Scriptures that “God having 
kept us for something better. . . .” Emulat- 
ing Alissa, Jandyra wrote to her sweetheart 
that she had read from Gide's Porte étroite 
that “Dieu nous ayant gardés [sic] pour 
quelque chose de meilleur” CA Quadra- 
gésima porta [Porto Alegre, 1943], p. 428). 
Another character, Gongolo, tried to open 
“a quadragésima porta” by choosing Gidean 
advice found in Les Nourritures terrestres 
(1897): “I abandon my past just as a bird 
leaves its nest.” Gongolo even read inap- 
propriately on his honeymoon not only 
Gide’s Nourritures terrestres but Rim- 
baud’s Saison en enfer. It is no wonder that 
the characters in Vieira’s Quadragésima 
porta know Gide, since they spend most 
of their lives in Paris with occasional trips 
to London, Madrid, Moscow, and Tokyo. 

Associated with Gide to the extent of 
being called the Gide of Brazil is the novel- 
ist and critic, Sérgio Milliet. Like Vieira, 
he traveled in Europe and, additionally, in 
the United States. No doubt, his travels 
extended his knowledge of the many 
foreign writers treated in his criticism 
which is so voluminous that it can not be 
contained in the eight volumes of his 
Diario critico. Gide was the subject of crit- 
ical essays not only in volumes one, six, 
seven, and eight of the Diario critico but 
also in Marcha a ré and O Sal da heresia. 

In comparison with his extensive criti- 
cism, Sérgio Milliet’s creative work is lim- 
ited primarily to a few novels. One of these 
is Duas cartas no meu destino (Sao Paulo, 
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1941) which has something of the tone, 
technique, and plot of Gide’s Porte étroite 
and Symphonie pastorale. In fact, the very 
description which Sérgio Milliet made of 
Gide’s work could be used as a self-criti 
cism of Duas cartas no meu destino: “Gide 
attempted to reveal his own soul and to 
elevate us to the universal by means of 
denominators common to all men. 
Thus, he forgoes exterior originality, the 
picturesque, and the particular in order to 
gain an eternal truth which he, with ar- 
tistic intensity, clothes in a new and pure 
way” (Diario critico, v1, p. 191). 

In turn, Duas cartas no meu destino has 
almost no setting, no regionalism. Even its 
enclosed diary and letters are reminiscent 
of Gide’s favorite method of narration. The 
style, too, often has a Gidean clarity with 
pathos: “A alma e o mar sido cousas que 
atormentam, atrapalham as definicdes senti- 
mentais, escapam sempre as analisis pre 
cisas” (pp. 62-63). Similarly moody are the 
following lines from Gide's Porte étroite: 
“Le soir montait comme une marée grise, 
atteignant, noyant chaque objet qui, dans 
cette ombre, semblait revivre et raconter 
4 mi-voix son passé” (Paris, 1932, p. 235). 
Furthermore, the question of pure love 
is treated in Duas cartas no meu destino 
but with much less elevation than in La 
Porte étroite and La Symphonie pastorale; 
so it is that the hero of Duas cartas no 
meu destino finding the love of his sub- 
missive wife repulsive to his sensitive soul 
seeks tragically the purer love of another 
woman. If Sérgio Milliet’s Duas cartas no 
meu destino lacks a Gidean irreality as 
painful as reality, a purity as human as 
daily existence, it does recognizably reflect 
La Porte étroite and La Symphonie pas- 
torale. It, likewise, echoes Gide’s Nourri- 
tures terrestres with its rebellious cry of 
“families, I hate you.” For instance, Mil- 
liet’s hero said to the heroine: “Vocé nao 
compreende.” And she retorted: “Com- 
preendo, sim. Sabe o que €? Hipocrisia. 
Familia.” Moreover, the recurring words, 
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“o passado é teimoso,” recall Gide’s admon- 
ishment in Les Nourritures terrestres that 
“nothing is more dangerous for you than 
. . » your past.” In Sérgio Milliet’s novel, 
then, and in his criticism, there is much 
to justify his being called the Gide of 
Brazil. 

More evident in the Brazilian novel is 
Gide’s novelistic composition. Curious as 
it may seem, he, himself, dignified only one 
of his many works of fiction by the name 
novel. That novel is Les Faux-monnayeurs 
which was completed in 1925, the year of 
the publication of Manhattan Transfer by 
Dos Passos and Mrs. Dalloway by Virginia 
Woolf. In many ways, 1925 could be called 
the year of the new novel which might be 
defined as a novel with a multiple view, 
with no continuity in plot, and with a co- 
presence of many actions. The result is a 
novel without a center in one character 
whose novelistic life has a “beginning,” 
“middle,” and “end.” This novel has the 
traits of the novel described above by An- 
ténio Soares Amora. Although Gide con- 
tributed immeasurably to this novel, there 
is difhculty in specifying what was taken 
into the Brazilian novel from his composi- 
tion, from that of Dos Passos, Virginia 
Woolf, and others. 

A Brazilian virtuoso of modern composi- 
tion is Erico Verissimo. His composition, 
in certain respects, is similar to that of Dos 
Passos and that of Huxley with whom he 
is often associated not by whims on the 
part of critics but by his own statements. 
In connection with Gide, Verissimo wrote 
that “Huxley was inspired evidently by the 
method used one or two years earlier by 
André Gide in Les Faux-monnayeurs.’* In 
truth, Huxley did follow Gide’s composi- 
tion based upon counterpoint as is illus- 
trated by his title, Point Counter Point 
(1926). To do this, Huxley like Gide 
created a fictional novelist whose purpose 
is to view the actions developed by the real 
novelist.” 

An idea of what counterpoint in the 
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novel might mean to Verissimo and Gide 
may be found in the unfavorable words 
which Gide wrote about Jorge Amado’s 
novel, Jubiaba. The composition of Jubiaba, 
Gide stated in the entry for April 6, 1943 
of his Journal, is absolutely linear and with- 
out thickness. Yet, Jorge Amado does not 
use a traditional form, because the actions 
of his novels do not revolve around an 
individual but around a_ simultaneous 
group. Amado was classified as writing a 
new type of novel by the Portuguese critic, 
Adolfo Casais Monteiro in O Romance e 
os seus problemas (Lisboa, 1950). Also, 
Benjamin de Garay of Argentina pointed 
to the newness of Amado’s technique when 
he wrote in the introduction to his transla- 
tion of Mar morto that the actions of 
Cacau, Suor, and Mar morto are those of 
a collective body made up of individual 
molecules. Illustrating these statements is 
Amado’s Terras do sem fim, a book domi- 
nated by forests where snakes hiss, jaguars 
howl, swallows drop dead from the trees, 
and monkeys take flight; the forests of woe 
are cleared simultaneously by men whose 
blood “enriches” the land for the planting 
of cacao groves. But this work is not Gidean 
in composition. The “thickness” desired by 
Gide would have resulted had Amado 
added to the one reality which he pre- 
sented simultaneously another reality ob- 
tained, for example, by inserting a novel 
within a novel. 


This is what Verissimo does quite briefly 
in Caminhos cruzados (1935) where, 
among a multitude of characters, there is 
a rich young man who wants to write a 
novel. This rich novelist-to-be listens to the 
description which his “girlfriend” makes of 
Joao, a dreamy, bread-line character. Soon 
the young novelist reports upon the prog- 
ress of his fictional Jodo: “My hero was no 
longer conscious of his wretchedness. . . . 
My hero refused to recognize that he was 
out of work. . . .” This true conclusion re- 
sulted from the fictional novelist’s pro- 
jecting his own personality on that of his 
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character. But his “girlfriend” thought the 
portrayal completely false, because it was 
not at all like hers. Disdainfully, she said 
to him: “You were probably writing after 
a heavy meal.” 

Among many examples of Verissimo’s 
presentation of two and, often, three sides 
of reality is the contrast between the chic 
appearance of a débutante in Caminhos 
cruzados and her boredom. A society re- 
porter describes her as a “heavenly appari- 
tion, a figure from Vogue.” But her simul- 
taneous thoughts were: “I did not pay the 
least attention to yesterday's party; my 
corns hurt on account of the weather. Yes, 
life is an awful bore.” A co-existent view 
upon life in the manner of Gide is used 
by Verissimo even more in O Resto é 
silencio (1943), a novel filled with many 
characters and a fictional novelist who, 
after having viewed a suicide, feel respon- 
sible in an existentialist concept of responsi- 
bility. Too, in Mutisica ao longe (1935), 
Clarrisa’s diary is used to add her first 
person point of view to many of the actions 
in which she played a third-person role. An 
additional means of suggesting the com- 
plex, parallel progression of life is Verissi- 
mo’s use of excerpts from Beethoven's 
symphonies to set the “plural” mood for 
the different parts of Saga (1940) some- 
what as Gide did in the middle of his 
Symphonie pastorale. In technique, there 
is a definite Gidean pattern in much of 
Verissimo’s fiction. 

Meanwhile, many young authors in 
Brazil are asking that the novel be new 
in composition. Two of them are Waldo- 
miro Autran Dourado and Paulo Dantas 
who shared the Prémio Mario Sette for 
the novel in 1951. At that time, Dourado 
stated that the problem of the Brazilian 
novel is to become modern. He said: “I 
understand the modern novel as being first 
of all a composition having a close rela- 
tionship with painting and poetry” (Jornal 
de letras [July 1951], p. 6). To explain the 
comparison with painting, Dourado said: 
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“Like painting in the sense of a composi- 
tion in which the elements, lines, and tonal- 
ities are perfectly balanced in the same way 
in which the depth, the color, and the 
form of an abstract painting have a har- 
monious union.” The young Brazilian 
writer is speaking of a complex painting, 
perhaps, just as Gide spoke of a tableau in 
reference to the novels of Roger Martin du 
Gard and Tolstoy. Those two writers, Gide 
said, “painted” panoramas while the novel- 
ist should “paint” a tableau so as to have 
shadow, perspective, and complexity of 
lines (Journal des faux-monnayeurs, p. 19). 

More concrete suggestions for applying 
the technique of a tableau to the novel 
are found in the words addressed by Gide 
to a fellow novelist: “Do you understand? 
There are two aesthetics. You present facts 
in their chronological order like a histori- 
ographer—that is, like a panorama. . 
You never relate a past event by means of 
a present event or by means of a character 
who is not an actor. . . . Think of Rem- 
brandt and his play of light; then, think 
of the secret depth of his shadows” (Roger 
Martin du Gard, Oeuvres completes, u 
[Paris, 1955], p. 1371). 

Even more Gidean is the statement made 
by Dourado that a novel should not bave 
the continuity of chapter following chap- 
ter. “I rebel,” he said, “against a technique 
—or lack of one—in which one chapter fol- 
lows another. . . .” Similarly, Gide wrote 
in his Journal des faux-monnayeurs (p. 53) 
that he did not want “to continue his novel 
by prolonging lines already drawn; there 
is the dificulty—a perpetual surging; each 
new chapter must pose a new problem; it 
must be an opening, a direction, an impul- 
sion, a thrust forward. . . .” Dourado, after 
having emphasized his belief that the novel 
is modern because of composition, re- 
marked that the novel in present-day Brazil 
has just begun to follow the very broad 
roads of the modern novel. 

His fellow prize-winner was Paulo Dan- 


tas, the author of Aquelas muralhas cin- 


zentas (1943), Cidade enférma (1950), 
and Chao da infdncia (1953). A concern 
for form is revealed in the introduction 
written by Dantas to accompany Aquelas 
muralhas cinzentas: “I wrote the book in 
two different parts: the individual and the 
collective. In the first part, the novelist 
confronts himself with his own drama 
which is the drama of man facing the ir- 
remediable. In the second part, the novel- 
ist prefers to be the observer of the con- 
demned multitude and to record with the 
nervous hand of a storyteller the varied 
aspects of penitentiary life. In the final 
chapter, the novelist returns to himself.” 

The two parts of Dantas’ novel are a 
variation of Gide’s Faux-monnayeurs in 
which a fictional novelist presents his indi- 
vidual actions through an enclosed novel 
while the real novelist presents the collec- 
tive actions of the fictional novelist and 
his world. In Dantas’ rather non-compli- 
cated novel of only eighty-three pages—in 
fact, of such simplicity that it transcends a 
particular prisoner and a particular prison 
—Prisoner 2,000 tells about his suffering 
“a dér surda do homem que perdeu a li- 
bertade.” Then, Prisoner 2,000 loses the 
advantage of his first-person as he becomes 
a part of the multitude whose loss of free- 
dom is expressed as follows by one pris- 
oner: “E, vocés podem ficar sabendo que o 
homem que perde a libertade perde tudo 
néste mundo. . . .” Finally, in the chapter 
called “Sinfonia,” Prisoner 2,000 hopes 
once more to be “o portador da mensagem 
da libertade. . . .” Aquelas muralhas cin- 
zentas, published when Dantas was only 
twenty-one years old, has been followed 
by other works of fiction such as Cidade 
enférma with its story told in “foco mul- 
tiplo.”. Had Dantas wanted a traditional 
form, he could have told Cidade enférma 
from the point of view of one of its char- 
acters, the tubercular patient, but he pre- 
ferred to present the action through the 
confessions of numerous brothers. Even 
though such a development of the action 
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gives a “thickness,” it is not the same tech- 

nique used in Aquelas muralhas cinzentas 
which is an extremely simple variation of 
the form used by Gide in Les Faux-mon- 
nayeurs. 

André Gide had a long, varied role in 
Brazil. After the first World War, his 
Paludes, Prétextes, Nourritures terrestres, 
and Porte étroite were read by many young 
Brazilian intellectuals. Then, in the early 
1930's, his work received attention, for 
example, in the Boletim de Ariel; in the 
late 1930's, the printing in Brazil of trans- 
lations of Gide’s work was accompanied by 
translations of some important foreign criti- 
cism; in the 1940's and 1950's, the Estado 
de S. Paulo, the Jornal de letras, and other 
publications contained numerous articles 
on Gide and his work. Yet, in all this 
multiplicity, the favorite subjects were his 
communism and his Protestantism with its 
resultant literary “confessions.” 

More important than Gide’s literary re- 
ception is his influence upon the subject 
matter of certain Brazilian novels and, par- 
ticularly, upon their form. He helped lead 
the Brazilian novel to a form which pre- 
sents reality as a whole, simultaneously, 
and from every side. Although he must 
share with Dos Passos, Virginia Woolf, 
Huxley, and others the honor of having 
influenced the form of the modern Bra- 
zilian novel, he must be considered as hav- 
ing made original contributions such as 
the novel within a novel. 

Gide, however, has not been servilely 
imitated because most contemporary Bra- 
zilian authors not only have looked into 
their souls—perhaps like Gide, the model 
of introspection and confession—but into 
their country, and, then, they have used 
techniques developed earlier by foreign 
writers. This is the conclusion found in 
Brazil: An Interpretation by Gilberto 
Freyre who wrote that “although the 
younger writers of Brazil have grown up 
under European literary influences and 
some have imitated, or still imitate, Euro- 
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peans on the mechanical or technical side 
of their art, they are, powerfully Brazilian 
in their characterization, exaggeration, and 
interpretation of life . . .” Cp. 158). It 
would seem that modern Brazilian authors 
had followed advice similar to that given 
by a Gidean character to his son: “I tell 
you: first, one must know who one is. 
Then, and only then, must one take in 
hand one’s heritage.” 
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Theory and Practice,” Hispania (February 
1951), pp. 30-40. 
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In a recent article,’ the late Joseph E. 
Gillet probes the development and essence 
of the “autonomous” character in Spanish 
and European literature. The autonomy 
of the specific character consists in his free- 
dom, in varying degrees, from the con- 
scious mind of the author. He is a product 
of that which the French poet Jean Coc- 
teau refers to not as “inspiration mais 
expiration . . . nos oeuvres pré-existent et 
notre entreprise est de fouiller notre 4me”. 
The creator's role is that of a door through 
which passes a thought or a character 
whose origin, preferably unknown to the 
author, may be in legend, history, litera- 
ture, “collective . . . human experience,” 
the emotional subconscience, or the soul. 


The degree to which the autonomous 
character is truly free, rather than con- 
trived to appear so, could probably not 
even be answered by the author himself. 
In any event, Gillet closes his article with 
the speculation that the creation of the 
type of autonomous character we find in 
Luigi Pirandello’s Sei Personaggi may 
come to be a frequent technique, due in 
some degree to a demand on the part of 
the public. 


The purpose of this article is to show 
that in some measure Gillet’s prediction 
has become a reality. I shall refer here- 
after to these manifestations as illogical 
rather than autonomous characters because 
in most cases their autonomy consists in 
being free not from the author but rather 
from the plot. Usually they exist only in 
the mind of one character and frequently 
are reincarnations of historical, literary, or 
legendary figures. Always they are dis- 
turbing and illogical elements in an other- 
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wise stable and realistic plot. Their re- 
semblance to the autonomous character 
will, I trust, make itself evident. 

In respect to the frequency of the illog- 
ical character, those which I shall mention 
or discuss are based on eleven plays from 
an approximate thirty-five which I have 
either read or seen performed in Madrid 
and Barcelona. Almost all of these thirty- 
five plays have been written since 1950. 
The proportion of illogical characters is 
self-evident. 

In 1944, on the 100th anniversary of 
Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio, Juan Ignacio 
Luca de Tena’s De Lo pintado a lo vivo* 
was fust performed. The expression “de 
lo vivo a lo pintado” can be found as early 
as La ‘Celestina and as late as Benavente’s 
Los intereses creados, and has attained a 
specific denotation. Luca de Tena has de- 
liberately reversed the expression and ex- 
plains the reversal in his prologue by allud- 
ing to Pirandello’s Sei Personaggi and stat- 
ing that De lo Pintado a lo vivo might be 
subtitled, “un personaje se escapa de un 
autor.” 


The play is based on the dress rehearsal 
of Zorrilla’s Don Juan; the characters are 
actors appearing in the play, and the first 
seven minutes are not of Luca de Tena 
but rather Zorrilla—Luca de Tena’s char- 
acters are rehearsing. At this point I should 
like to indicate that in many cases the 
plays containing an illogical character also 
show an abundance of radical techniques 
much in the manner of the Surrealist play. 
Though it is evident that the character can 
be traced to Pirandello and, as Gillet has 
shown, much farther back in time, and 
that the techniques have an immediate 
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source in avant-garde drama, the illogical 
character and the unbridled methods are 
complementary in that they both seek to 
break through the established boundaries 
in search of a new or rediscovered esthetic. 


In De lo pintado a lo vivo we find that 
before the character escapes from the au- 
thor, the scene escapes from the stage. 
After the seven minute repetition of a 
portion of Zorrilla’s play, a gentleman 
dressed in the manner of the mid-nine- 
teenth century stands up in the third row 
of the theater and tells the actors to repeat 
several lines. At this point several more 
gentlemen out of the past come down the 
aisle to greet the former. We find that 
they are Hartzenbusch, the Duque de 
Rivas, and Zorrilla himself. Zorrilla calls 
an end to the rehearsal and the curtain 
drops. However, the curtain is transparent 
and the spectator now begins to see Luca 
de Tena’s play—the actors backstage as 
sume their “real” personalities. Another 
scene takes place in the “wings” and off- 
stage we hear another portion of Zorrilla’s 
play. All these techniques are accessory to 
the main fact: the middle-aged, married, 
respectable actor who is Don Juan in Zo- 
rrilla’s play suddenly falls under the illu- 
sion that he is, in Luca de Tena’s “reality,” 
Don Juan; he seduces the young girl play- 
ing Elvira. Upon regaining equilibrium, he 
is stunned and chagrined at his action and 
attributes it to complete self-immersion in 
his stage role. Zorrilla in conversation with 
him attributes the affair to the common 
occurrence of the “last fling” of a man ap- 
proaching old age. In view of the statement 
in his prologue, it seems quite evident that 
Luca de Tena attributes the digression to 
the autonomous spirit of Don Juanism. His 
recurrent appearance since Tirso, notably 
in Zorrilla and Jacinto Grau, has been used 
by Luca de Tena to suggest an autonomous 
spirit, personified in Don Juan. In De lo 
pintado a lo vivo we find a character, al- 
ready having run away from his creator 


(from Tirso de Molina to Zorrilla), spilling 
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into the character of another creator, Luca 
de Tena. It is simply a case of Don Juan 
“getting away” again. 

An earlier play of Luca de Tena, 2Quién 
soy yo?®, also shows the process of the 
transfer of character traits. Two men of 
identical physical appearance, portrayed by 
the same actor, but of opposite personali- 
ties gradually assume characteristics from 
each other as a result of frequent associa- 
tion. The play terminates in the murder 
of one by the other, but by this time they 
have merged into one individual; the only 
enigma concerns the name of the indi- 
vidual still alive—“;Quién soy yor”. 

Luca de Tena’s Malvaloca y Consola- 
cién, an entremés written for the opening 
in 1950 of the Teatro de Alvarez Quintero 
in Sevilla, presents two characters from an 
Alvarez Quintero play. They have changed 
only in age. Again this manifestation is 
accompanied by unusual stage technique: 
Consolacién explains to Malvaloca that 
they have become famous; she commands 
the house lights to be turned on and shows 
Malvaloca the new theater built in honor 
of their creators and the large crowd 
which has come to see them. 

Another manifestation of reincarnation 
in contemporary Spanish drama is Calvo 
Sotelo’s Maria Antonieta (1952). A wom- 
an who believes herself to be Marie An- 
toinette appears on the Place de la Con- 
corde in Paris in 1952. She is, of course, 
believed to be insane and the attempt to 
shock her out of the illusion is the basis of 
the plot which culminates in an elaborate 
scheme. A guillotine is set up in the Place, 
under the pretext of a movie set, and the. 
lady in question is told that she is to be— 
executed. Overnight her hair turns white 
and in the morning she mysteriously dies 
as she reaches the guillotine. Just before 
dying the woman has declared herself to be 
Marie Antoinette reincarnated. Her hus- 
band upon seeing the body asks, “:Quién 
es esta mujer?” The same author's Ajedrez 
del Diablo contains the devil, supposedly 


as the figment of one man’s imagination; 
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however, the devil, unseen to the others, 
plays tricks on the remaining characters. 
He is quite out of the control of his created 
creator and though the others do not see 
him they are disturbed by his tricks. Carlos 
Llopis’ Por cualquier puerta del sol (1955) 
presents the Diablo Cojuelo (Vélez de 
Guevara) who takes a young man on a 
satirical tour of present-day Madrid. This 
play also includes the escape from the stage 
—part of the action takes place in the 
balcony of the theater. 

In the case of pre-existing literary fig- 
ures we should advance with caution. 
There is a general trend in the twentieth 
century, but not peculiar to it, for literary 
and historical characters to reappear. It 
would be dangerous to assume that his- 
torical or literary pre-existence is a proof 
of the autonomy of a character unless the 
reincarnation of just such a character by 
another author for the purpose of demon- 
strating a specific idea is an indication that 
the original creator has sired a literary off- 
spring who embodies a human essence too 
universal to remain within the boundaries 
of the work in which he has been born. 
In this sense the succesful arch-type is 
autonomous. In any event, it must be noted 
that the historical figures mentioned here 
are dislocated in time. 

Insanity and imagination are sometimes 
the creators of a character (cf. Maria An- 
tonieta): Antonio Buero Vallejo’s Irene 
(1954) contains an elf as the illusion of a 
woman who has lost her child. Considered 
insane, she is badly treated by the other 
characters and particularly chided by them 
for her imaginary friend. The elf, incensed 
at their cruelty, plays tricks on them; he 
does so of his own accord—even though he 
does not exist! The same author's Casi un 
cuento de hadas (1953) presents two ac- 
tors playing the same role. Sometimes the 
young princess can see her prince charm- 
ing in all his beauty; again she cannot see 
his soul but only the ugliness of his physi- 
cal reality. The handsome prince is out of 
reality, a figment of the princess’ imagina- 
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tion. Miguel Mihura’s El caso del seior 
vestido de violeta (1954), a satire on bull- 
fighting and psychiatry, gives us an intel- 
lectual bullfighter whose “complejo de 
viejecita” causes an hallucination in which 
he becomes his own grandmother. The 
memory of the old lady so completely fills 
his mind that he is transformed; he speaks 
in a high voice, rocks, and knits. 

Several of the illogical characters which 
I have noticed defy classification. They 
are analogous to a few discordant notes in 
an otherwise melodic piece of music. 
Humorist Mihura’s El caso de la mujer 
asesinadita (1946) contains an anticipa- 
tory dream in which all of the characters 
talk and act in a manner they later repeat 
in the reality of the play, with one excep- 
tion. The dream contains an American 
Indian in full regalia. As the play pro- 
gresses and the spectator realizes that the 
dream is being repeated, he waits for the 
Indian. He does not appear again; only 
several of his less significant actions and 
remarks are later reiterated by an American 
businessman. The Indian remains a loose, 
disturbing, untied thread; the play is 
otherwise too tidy to allow us to assume 
that this is not a calculated technique. 

Again in Jose Lépez Rubio’s Celos del 
aire* an elderly couple wanders about on 
the stage without seeming to be present. 
They are ignored by the others and for 
a time speak to each other only in signs. 
The later explanation of this behavior is 
quite prosaic and does not concern us 
here; however, the fact that Lépez Rubio 
presents in the first scenes such an am- 
biguity not for purposes of the plot is a 
rather eloquent affirmation of the extent 
to which the technical use of the illogical 
character has reached. 

We have now come some distance from 
the true autonomous character. Each 
dramatist has used his characters for 
specific purposes and the degree to which 
they may be traced directly to Freudian 
Surrealism, Pirandello, Luca de Tena, 
their own private “expiration,” or an 
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awareness of the autonomous character per 
se seems to be impossible to affirm. Never- 
theless, we should remember Luca de 
Tena’s prologue (1944) alluding directly 
to Pirandello and containing the words, 
“un personaje se escapa de un autor”. The 
examples cited come on the heels of this 
play. 

The ramifications, particularly in regard 
to concepts of insanity and subjective 
reality, of the illogical character rightly 
take different shades with each drama and 
dramatist, but the progress of the illogical 
character as a technique on the Spanish 


stage should be an interesting phenomenon 
to observe.® 


NOTES 


1 Joseph E. Gillet, “The Autonomous Character 
in Spanish and European Literature”, Hispanic 
Review, xx1v (July 1956), 179-90. 


2 The title is an inversion of De lo vivo a lo 
pintado, a Golden Age play by Andrés de Clara- 


monte. 
° Awarded the Premio Piquer for 1935. 


* Awarded the Premio Fasthenrath de la Real 
Academia Espafiola for 1950. 


5 The bulk of the plays cited may be read in 
Coleccién Teatro, Ediciones Alfil, Madrid. 
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After the battle of Lopera, fought in 
1483 against the Moorish kingdom of 
Granada, Ferdinand and Isabel, sovereigns 
of Aragon and Castile, received the vic- 
torious Count of Cabra and his nephew, 
the Alcaide de los Donceles, with lavish 
entertainment. The sovereigns honored 
the heroes by bestowing upon them large 
revenues for life, and in further recogni- 
tion of their gallant services they granted 
them and their descendants the privilege 
of prefixing the title don to their names." 
By contrast, little more than a century 
later, in 1591, Fray Juan Benito Guardiola 
complained that low-class people — even 
women of the streets — were usurping the 
illustrious title of don and doja.* 

Between these two dates, and continu 
ing into the seventeenth century, social 
changes were at work breaking down the 
old hierarchical concept of society. The 
spurious assumption of the title don be- 
came a symbol of the resulting chaos, and 
criticism of its use appeared frequently 
in Spanish literature of the Golden Age. 
The subject furnished the motive for much 
satiric comment, and sometimes it was 
closely related to literary theme. 

Still the great hue and cry against the 
widespread use of don must be regarded 
as odd if we consider the historical evi- 
dence. In the Cantar de Mio Cid almost 
everybody was don. The title was given 
to the two ecclesiastics, to all the hidalgos, 
whether lords or vassals, and to the women 
with one exception. It was not used for 
the Infantes de Carrion, perhaps because 
of their youth, although their wives called 
them don. No Moor was called don, but 
the Jews Raquel and Vidas were given the 


If there were a dead level of equality in things, 
only one kind of created good would exist, which 
would be a manifest derogation from the perfec- 
tion of creation.—St. Thomas Aquinas 


title by the Christians, who probably in- 
tended to flatter them.* 

Gonzalo de Berceo applied don to Christ 
in the first lines of Santo Domingo de 
Silos: “En el nome del Padre que fizo toda 
cosa, E de don Jesucristo, fijo de la 
Gloriosa . . .” Besides this enclitic use, 
he gave it the meaning of Sefor ‘Lord.’ 
He also applied it to Don Adan (Milagros 
de Nuestra Senora, 15b) and to his saints. 
The Poema de Alfonso Onceno even men- 
tioned Don Lucifer (1279b). 

Tuan Ruiz made delightful use of don 
and domia for the purpose of personifica- 
tion in the Libro de Buen Amor. Besides 
Don Carnal and Dona Cuaresma, he in- 
troduced Don Tocino (1093a), Don Lardo 
(1106d), Cecina (€1125d), Don 
Ayuno (118la), and Dota Merienda 
(1195d). He also made humorous use of 
don in such expressions as don villano 
necio (239d) and don clérigo simple 
(1154a). 

Some of these uses persisted into the 
seventeenth century. The saints of the 
Church continued to enjoy the honorific 
title. When Don Quijote explained to 
Sancho Panza the significance of certain 
religious images which were being trans- 
ported by a group of men, he called them 
Don San Jorge and Don San Diego 
Matamoros (Part II, Chapter lviii). The 
Archpriest’s humorous use became akin to 
swearing, and examples evidently abound- 
ed im life as in literature. The angry inn- 
keeper called Don Quijote don diablo C1, 
xxxv); Sancho Panza was called don 
ladrén by the barber whose trappings he 
took (I, xliv); Altisidora in exasperation 


called Don Quijote don bacallao CII, Ixx); 
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and Don Quijote himself used don villano 
CII, xxxv), don bellaco Cll, xvii), and on 
one occasion of great anger don hijo de la 
puta CI, xxii). 

It would appear, then, that the explana- 
tion for the outcry against the debasement 
of don during the Golden Age should 
not be sought in its historical usage but 
rather in the particular conditions sur- 
rounding its employment in this period. 

Sebastian de Covarrubias in his diction- 
ary published in 1611 defined don as an 
“honorific title which is given to the 
knight and noble and to one constituted in 
dignity.”"* He expanded his definition by 
explaining that don was derived from 
Dominus, which, strictly speaking, should 
refer only to God. Since the Pope repre- 
sented God on earth, the Latin Dominum 
Apostolicum was applied to him. The 
Latin word was also used in referring to 
the priest who officiated at mass, and the 
title don had been given to bishops, abbots, 
and other dignitaries as well as to monks 
of the Carthusian, Benedictine, and Cis- 
tercian orders. While the religious mean- 
ing of don, particularly its application to 
God, caused a few people to feel qualms 
about using it, most apparently suffered 
little from pricks of conscience. As Covar- 
rubias put it, “Many noble houses have 
rejected the don and do not use it; but for 
these few who leave it off many to whom 
it is not due have taken it.” 


Covarrubias also compared don and 
senor. The latter had a broader applica- 
tion implicit in its Latin source senior. 
It was used in addressing the king, the 
lord of vassals, or simply, out of courtesy, 
Setor Fulano. But Covarrubias was vainly 
trying to preserve a distinction that was 
already on the way out. Twenty years 
before Fray Juan de Pineda had opined 
that don and sejior were equivalent.’ And, 
along with the deterioration of don, 
Bartolomé de Albornoz had long since 
observed that the vos form of address was 
ceding ground to vuestra merced.* The 
latter was once used only in addressing 
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the king, but as every picaro in Madrid 
assumed a don and aspired to be called 
“your grace,” the four syllables were fast 
being reduced to the two of modern 
usted. 

Spanish society around 1600 was at- 
tempting to preserve a theoretical hierarchy 
which distinguished the vulgo, the hidal- 
gos, and the caballeros. When Don 
Quijote was back in his village following 
the adventures of Part I, he asked Sancho 
Panza what people were saying of him: 
“What opinion do the people have of me, 
and what do the gentry think, the hidal- 
gos and the caballeros?” CII, ii) Sancho’s 
reply is revealing: “Well, in the first 
place, the common people look upon your 
Grace as an utter madman and me as no 
less a fool. The hidalgos are saying that, 
not content with being a gentleman, you 
have put a ‘Don’ in front of your name 
and at a bound have made yourself into a 
caballero, with four vinestocks, a couple 
of acres of land, and one tatter in front 
and another behind. The caballeros, on the 
other hand, do not relish having the 
hidalgos set up in opposition to them . . .”” 

The hidalgos were the critical social 
class in this period. They belonged to the 
lowest order of nobles. They had certain 
privileges, such as exemption from taxes, 
but their honors did not include the use 
of don, as Sancho Panza’s statement indi- 
cated. The situation that existed in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
that the hidalgos were usurping some of 
the prerogatives of the caballeros, not the 
least of which was the use of don. At the 
same time, many who were not hidalgos 
presumed to call themselves so and also 
assumed the same prerogatives as that 
class. 

The outcry against don cannot, however, 
be put down solely to social snobbery. The 
objections came not so much from those 
privileged to use it as from those who 
made no pretense to the title. The concern 
over the use of don reflected a deeper 
anxiety about the collapse of a structured 


universe in which social classes were con- 
ceived as part of a longer chain. In its 
human element this chain extended from 
the lowest thrall to the king, and some- 
where along the chain there was a distinc- 
tion between those who could use don and 
those who could not. Mateo Aleman 
lamented the tendency toward social climb- 
ing: “. . . deplorable are those who, for 
the sake of ostentation, want to vie with 
those more exalted: the laborer with the 
skilled workman, the skilled workman 
with the merchant, the merchant with the 
caballero, the caballero with the nobleman, 
the nobleman with the grandee, the gran- 
dee with the king . . .” (Part I, Book n, 
Chapter v). The underlying worry was 
that the great chain of being, each link 
of which was supposed to be discernible 
from those above and below, was in dan- 
ger of being broken at the point—man— 
where it ought to be strongest. The concept 
of a man’s station was a part of the larger 
concept of the chain of being. Even in the 
eighteenth century Alejandro Aguado re- 
formulated a structure of society which 
preserved the old hierarchical concept. 
Aguado divided society into three estates, 
ecclesiastics, nobles, and plebes. Each es- 
tate in turn he divided into three classes, 
highest, middle, and lowest. Thus he had 
a beautiful correspondence with the 
angels, the beings next above man, of 
which there were three hierarchies with 
three groups in each, forming thus nine 
choirs.* This was nothing more than the 
medieval concept which Raimundo de 
Sabunde had so well expounded in his 
Natural Theology three centuries before. 
If the problem of the title don is placed 
against this background, it becomes evi- 
dent that its unwarranted use was destruc- 
tive of the natural order of things. As 
Aguado’s English contemporary, Alexander 
Pope, felicitously said: “From Nature's 
chain whatever link you strike, Tenth, or 
ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike.” 
There were strong forces at work to 
break down the old order. In this period 
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a new social class, not mentioned by Don 
Quijote, was emerging. It was made up 
of the letrados, who were the product of 
the expansion of university education. In 
the sixteenth century nineteen new uni- 
versities were established in Spain. Higher 
education enabled the sons of the lower 
classes, many of whom received scholar- 
ships or went to the universities as servants 
of young nobles, to aspire to a_ better 
station in life; and the political develop- 
ment of the country opened to them 
honorable employment in government 
service. They held academic titles, and 
there was even a certain laxity in their 
use. The young man whom Don Quijote 
downed in the adventure of the dead body 
called himself a licenciado although he 
later confessed that he was only a bach- 
iller (1, xx). It was just one more step to 
prefix don to one’s name. The publisher 
Juan de Robles explained in a letter to 
the poet Rodrigo Caro why he gave the 
title licenciado to a man who was not 
really one. He considered it a respectable 
title which reflected the merit of the 
person. Not to use it, he said in contra- 
diction to Covarrubias, “would be to 
banish from the earth a most honorable 
and necessary term which will always have 
its place for worthy men just as don has, 
for although shoemakers now assume it, 
caballeros do not on that account leave it 


off.”* 


Among the influences most strongly at 
work breaking down the old order was 
the court. Madrid was a new city without 
an established aristocracy. There the king, 
the grandees, and the nobles mingled 
familiarly, and this atmosphere culminated 
in what has aptly been called the prole- 
tarian court of Philip IV, where even the 
royal buffoons were called don. The 
leveling was so widespread that the in- 
habitants of Madrid became noted for 
their conceit. Evidently the provinces were 
slower to follow the example; for Alonso, 
the gifted speaker, noted that “in Navarre 
and Valencia if men are not nobles they 
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do not use don . . .”*° But Toledo, the 
former capital, according to Géngora had 
“Seis caballeros y seiscientos dones.”™ 

At court using don was not unlike 
wearing fine clothes; and, in fact, the 
women were much more forward in as- 
suming it than the men. A Portuguese 
noted that “every beautiful woman is an 
hidalga.”** “To pin on the don” (colgar 
el don de alfileres) was a part of a woman's 
toilette like fastening baubles in the hair 
or ribbons on the dress. Sebastiin de 
Horozco jocosely observed in his verses 
“Sobre los dones que se ponen Jas mujer- 
es”: “Las que no se ponen dones / No se 
tienen por mujeres . . And Guzman 
de Alfarache said that “a lady without a 
don is like a house without a room, a mill 
without a wheel, or a body without a 
shadow.” (Part I, Book 1, Chapter ii) The 
chestnut vendor of Castillo Solérzano’s 
entremés ran away with a merchant to 
Seville. On crossing the Sierra Morena 
she changed her plain Juana to Dofia 
Magdalena and later returned to Madrid 
converted into a lady." Naturally the 
vanity of men influenced the women. 
Lifidn y Verdugo in his Guia y avisos de 
forasteros que vienen a la corte told of a 
certain picaro, Don Juan, who married the 
daughter of a rich farmer and _ insisted 
that she change her name from Mari- 
Hernandez to Dofia Maria despite the 
protests of her father.’ 


The men were not really backward. “It 
is not only the hidalgas,” complained Fray 
Juan de Pineda; “there is not an hidalgo 
who does not jangle a don, which for 
some weighs more than their property; 
they spend more than is right in order 
to sport a don, and their adornment con- 
sumes what ought to serve them for 
food.”** If the practice had been confined 
to the hidalgos, the situation might not 
have been so bad. However, Fernandez 
Navarrete, who was gravely concerned 
with the preservation of the old social 
order as well as the monarchy, saw im- 
pending chaos in the establishment of 


entailed estates by merchants, skilled 
workers, and farmers. They settled too 
small estates on their eldest sons, and then 
all the other sons were ashamed to engage 
in any gainful occupation. The next step 
was to pin on the don and idle away life at 
court. “Another reason why there are so 
many idlers, and even many delinquents, 
in Castile,” said Navarrete, “lies in the 
open license and the abuse there is in 
everybody's calling himself don; for one 
can scarcely find the son of a skilled work- 
man who does not by so unsubstantial a 
means aspire to usurp the esteem which 
is due to the true nobility. The result is 
that . . . they are unable to accomodate 
themselves to trades and occupations which - 
are incompatible with the vain authority 
of a don.”** About the same time that 
Navarrete wrote, Quevedo noted that don 
had swept the whole social scale: “in all 
trades, crafts, and estates the don has been 
introduced among hidalgos, peasants, and 
friars . . .; I have seen tailors and masons 
with don, and thieves and galley slaves.”"* 

The use of don at the court was further 
vulgarized by soldiers returning from 
abroad, particularly from Italy, and by 
people who came from the New World. 
As soon as a Spanish soldier arrived in 
Italy, we learn, he called himself don, 
although he might be the son of a lowly 
shoe mender. When an Italian inquired 
who looked after the sheep and pigs in 
Spain, he was told that in that noble 
country there were no common people.’ 

Santa Teresa, who once called herself 
dota and then left it off, explained the 
use of the title by her niece who had 
recently come from the New World: “all 
those who have vassals in the Indies call 
themselves don there.”*° And, of course, 
practically every Spaniard in the New 
World did have vassals. 

The best known literary figure from 
the Indies was Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, and 
his use of don made him the object of 
derision in one of the famous literary 


quarrels of the age. Actually Alarcén did 


not employ don when he first arrived in 
Spain; but when he began to use it more 
or less regularly after his return from 
Mexico in 1613, he supplied his enemies 
with ammunition for an attack.?* Lope de 
Vega satirized him in El anzuelo de 
Fenisa (Act 1) with these words: 

Anadirémosle un don; 

Diremos que es caballero, 

Y aunque con poco dinero 

Tendra mucha presuncién. 
Nor could the irascible Doctor Cristébal 
Suarez de Figueroa let such presumption 
pass without comment. Following a barbed 
description of Alarcén’s father as an 
“honest silversmith” he said: “this devil 
they call caballeria got into the son’s body 
. . «, one fine night the beginnings of this 
madness moved in on him, and he woke 
up the next morning converted into a 
dos ...™ 

Alarcén replied to these jibes at his don 

in La prueba de las promesas (Act nu, lines 
1421-1480). There he expressed the phi- 
losophy of the self-made man who was 
able to rise from one estate to another. 
“What do all seek, from the lowest to the 
highest,” asked one of the characters, “but 
to increase their honor, to be better every 
day?” Alarcén’s idea that true nobility lay 
in personal merit and could be achieved 


was a classical concept to which the New’ 
World gave realization. Saavedra Fajardo, ‘ 


who generally supported the old social 
order, nevertheless recognized personal 
achievement as a basis of nobility and 
gave as his examples two New World 
figures, Christopher Columbus and Her- 
nan Cortés.?? The perversion of a sound 
concept occurred when people without 
merit took over the prerogatives of nobility. 
Castillo Solérzano made that point in La 
nivia de los embustes. The picara Teresa 
Manzanedo became Dofia Teresa de Man- 
zanares and declared: “I was not the first 
who was guilty of this, for many women 
have done so; but it is a virtue rather 
than a fault, for everyone ought to aspire 
to be worth more.”** The process by which 
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one took on the outward signs of nobility 
without regard for the meritorious basis 
destroyed the hierarchical concept, and 
obviously some people thought that Alar- 
cén was doing just that. 

Although it seemed that every picaro 
in Spain, not to mention men of higher 
station, had assumed the don, there were 
certain deterrents. One of these was youth, 
a factor that influenced the men more 
than the women. As a certain Don 
Lazaro in an entremés by Salas Barbadillo 
put it, “I assumed the dom after having 
grown a beard because I thought it would 
be less authoritative while I was beard- 

The practical consideration of money 
was important, too, at least for the men. 
Proverbial expressions lent support: “Mal 
suena el don sin el din.” “El algo hace al 
hidalgo, y el mucho dinero hace al caba- 
llero.” Juan de Mal-Lara in a_ book 
published in 1568 said that a don “requires 
illustrious lineage, a large fortune, income 
from an entailed estate, a distinguished 
house, a household consisting of duennas, 
maids, squires, lackeys, pages, horses. 
mules, and . . . their accessories, and. . . 
a bit of virtue . . .”*° A few years later, 
however, much less money was required. 
One of Castillo Solérzano’s characters won 
a sum gambling. Forthwith he went to 
Valladolid where he bought two suits of 
clothes and a chain and hired a servant. 
To give himself more tone he added a 
don, which cost him nothing, wore glasses 
and even began to lisp.?7 

The deterrents were too weak, however, 
and there were those who wanted to 
restrict the use of don by law. Philip II 
issued a decree in 1586 which regulated 
the use of Excelencia, Sevoria Ilustrisima, 
Setioria Reverendisima, and Seforia. But 
when certain advisers asked that he remedy 
the disorder in the use of don he prudently 
replied: “This is irremediable, and so it 
seems best to me to let it go; let each one 
take from vanity what he will.”** Philip III 
did make an attempt in 1611 when he is- 
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sued a decree which permitted the use of 
don by bishops, counts, wives and daugh- 
ters (but not sons) of hidalgos, and the 
children of titled persons even though bas- 
tards. Thus the break in the old order 
became official, but even in the nineteenth 
century there were still decrees concerning 
the use of don. 

Some thought that taxes might accom- 
plish what custom and law could not. One 
of the many cure-all politicians who were 
so ready with advice for the king suggest- 
ed to Philip II that he could raise ten 
million ducats by imposing a ten-ducat tax 
for every don.*® Lope de Vega's gracioso 
in La Paloma de Toledo (Act m) told 
his king that he could raise a million by 
setting a tax of one blanca on the hundred 
million dones in his country. The idea was 
actually put in practice in 1664 when the 
title don was taxed at the rate of two 
hundred reales, or four hundred if it was 
valid for two lives, or six hundred if it was 
perpetual. 

The literature of the Golden Age 
abounds in references to the unwarranted 
use of don. Writers sensed that a break- 
down in the hierarchy signified impending 
chaos in their concept of the structure of 
the world, and don became a literary motif 
of some importance. Its manifestations may 
be studied in the verbal humor of Quevedo 
and in the social satire of Vélez de Gueva- 
ra. In the Quijote it appears as a significant 
undercurrent which is related to theme. 


Quevedo, who gave the don to his 
powerful Don Dinero and to his picaro 
Pablos de Segovia, the Buscén, enjoyed 
the oft-repeated remark that “hasta el aire 
ha venido a tenerle y llamarse donaire.”*° 
While he did not forget the real signifi- 
cance of the problem, he made use of don 
as just one more point of departure for 
that verbal play in which he took such 
pleasure. The poor hidalgo from La Mon- 
tafia told Pablos that he had reached the 
nadir of poverty: “sdlo el don me ha que- 
dado por vender, y soy tan desgraciado que 
no hallo a nadie con necesidad dél, pues 
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quien no le tiene por ante, le tiene por 
postre, como el remendén, azadén, podén, 
baldén, bordén y otros asi.”** 

Vélez de Guevara made his point more 
forthrightly in the social satire of El diablo 
cojuelo. The Limping Devil took Don 
Cleofds to a temple in which was located 
the baptismal font for those who arrived at 
court without the don. Surrounding it 
were boys who served gentlemen as pages 
and girls whose mistresses were ladies only 
in a euphemistic sense. The Devil parti- 
cularly called his friend's attention to a 
scullery maid. Don Cleofas could see for 
himself that one of those waiting for the 
don was an elephant which an Italian was 
planning to display at the Puerta del Sol.*? 
If the new don did not harmonize with a 
commonplace surname like Lépez or 
Pérez, there was a second-hand market 
nearby where the wearer might exchange 
his old name for a sonorous Guzman, 
Mendoza, or Manrique. 

The satire of El diablo cojuelo was 
heavy, perhaps because by 1641 conditions 
required a firm hand. Cervantes in the 
Quijote was subtle, and since the name 
of the hero has been embellished by a 
literary halo we are likely to overlook its 
significance. Don Quijote de la Mancha 
was a name like Rocinante, which com- 
bined the word for “nag” with a resonant 
suffix; or like Dulcinea del Toboso, which 
joined a romantic Italian-style name to 
that of a forsaken village of which no 
one had ever heard. Don Quijote created 
his knightly name thinking of his real 
one, which was Alonso Quijada or Qui- 
jano or something similar, and probably 
too of that piece of armor, quijote ‘cuisse,’ 
which covered the thigh. The reader un- 
embarrassed by over three centuries of 
adoration could not fail to note the dis- 
cord between Don and the depreciative 
ending of Quijote; and obviously La 
Mancha was not in the same category as 
Greece or Gaul, nor even Aragon or Leon. 
The hidalgo also gave to himself the title 
don, and this fact did not escape the 


attention of the level-headed Teresa 
Panza: “I’m sure I don’t know who made 
him a ‘Don’ for neither his father nor his 
grandfather was one before him.” CII, v) 

No sooner had the presumptuous knight 
assumed the title for himself than he 
proceeded to bestow it upon others. His 
choice of recipients was not calculated to 
enhance the dignity of the title. Don 
Quijote was dubbed knight in the presence 
of two doxies who girt on his sword and 
fitted his spurs. He begged one, who was 
the daughter of an old shoe mender, to 
call herself Dota Tolosa and authorized 
the other, daughter of a miller, to style 
herself Donia Molinera. The many promis- 
es he made to Sancho Panza were no less 
destructive of the social hierarchy. Further- 
more he was well aware that Sancho was a 
peasant and that merit was not the means 
by which his squire would rise in the 
world. “Once I am king,” declared the 
spurious knight, “I can very well make a 
noble of you . . .; and in making you a 
count, I make a gentleman of you at the 
same time, and then let them say what 
they will, upon my word they will have 
to call you ‘my lordship’ whether they like 
it or not.” CI, xxi) 

Furthermore, Don Quijote inspired in 
Sancho Panza a false ambition. When the 
squire returned home from his first adven- 
tures he confided to his wife his aspira- 
tions. He expected to marry his daughter 
Mari-Sancha to a count. She would be 
called “my ladyship,” and his grandchil- 
dren would be “your lordship” and “your 
ladyship.” In no time at all his wife 
would be “Dofia Teresa Panza” and 
would sit in church on a rug and cushions 
despite the highborn ladies of the village. 

But the commonsensical Teresa Panza 
wanted no dowa for herself, and her am- 
bitions for Mari-Sancha were circum- 
scribed by her good sense. “Marry her to 
someone who is her equal,” Teresa told 
her husband; “that’s the best way. If you 
take her out of wooden shoes and put 
her in pattens, if you take her out of her 
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gray flannel petticoats and put her into 
silken hoop skirts, if you stop saying 
‘thou’ to her and change her from 
‘Marica’ into ‘Doha So-and-So’ and ‘my 
lady,’ then the poor girl will not know 
where she is and every step she takes she 
will be making a thousand blunders and 
showing the thread of the coarse home- 
spun stuff she’s made of.” CII, v) 

Sancho Panza’s own common sense 
came to the fore, however, when he 
actually found himself governor of Bara- 
taria. The majordomo read to the illiterate 
Sancho a sign: “On this day . . . Don 
Sancho Panza took over the government 
of this island and many years may he 
enjoy it.” The governor curtly informed 
the fawning courtier that he was plain 
Sancho Panza and that there had never 
been a don in his family. In fact, he 
supposed that in Barataria (that is, Spain) 
there must be more dones than there were 
stones. CII, xlv) 

The question of don and its relation to 
the social hierarchy comes to the surface in 
other passages of the Quijote. The green- 
clad gentleman introduced himself as an 
hidalgo named Don Diego de Miranda. 
CII, xvi) His wife appeared as Dofia Chris- 
tina and his youthful son as Don Lorenzo. 
CII, xviii) When Sancho declared he had 
never heard Dulcinea called dona, both 
Sansén Carrasco and Don Quijote brushed 
off his remark as of no importance. CII, iii) 
Don Quijote’s niece lamented that her 
uncle should pass himself off for a caba- 
llero when he was not. CII, vi) And on 
several occasions Don Quijote discoursed 
at length on how people might rise in 
social category. 

Moreover the novel Don Quijote de la 
Mancha is framed within the problem of 
the use of don, which is related to the 
larger theme of illusion and reality. The 
assumption of don was a part of Alonso 
Quijano’s madness, for it occurred in the 
first pages of the book. In the final chapter 
Don Quijote awoke from a long nap and 


addressed his friends: “I am no longer 
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Don Quijote de la Mancha but Alonso 


Quijano, whose mode of life won him the 
name of ‘Good.’ CII, lxxiv) Abandoning 
his false illusions Alonso Quijano, without 
the don, returned to the world of reality. 
After his confession the priest said: “It is 
true enough that Alonso Quijano the Good 
is dying, and it is also true that he is a 
sane man.” And Cervantes wrote of his 
hero: “whether Don Quijote was plain 
Alonso Quijano the Good or Don Quijote 
de la Mancha, he was always of a kindly 
and pleasant disposition.” Thus, just as 
the use of don was associated at the begin- 
ning of the novel with madness and illu- 
sion so at the end the unadorned name of 
the good hidalgo is related to sanity and 
reality. 

But the lesson of Don Quijote was lost 
on his contemporaries. The irony of Cer- 
vantes, the satire of Vélez de Guevara, the 
verbal sallies of Quevedo, the mockery of 
a hundred other supporters of tradition— 
none of these could stem the tide. The 
hierarchical social order and the concepts 
that supported it were crumbling. The 
don, that outward sign of distinction with- 
in the chain of being, became well nigh 
meaningless so that the Enciclopedia Uni- 
versal Ilustrada observes laconically: “To- 
day the don is not denied to any well 


behaved person.” 
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In Maxim Newmark’s Dictionary of 
Spanish Literature (New York, 1956), 
concerning Ramiro de Maeztu (1875- 
1936) we read (p. 208): “Beginning as a 
Nietzschean radical and an apostle of the 
‘Europeanization’ of Spain in his first book, 
Hacia otra Espana (1899), he became in- 
creasingly conservative in his views.” Can 
this not also be said of Carlos Reyles 
(1868-1938), outstanding Uruguayan nov- 
elist and strong advocate of Uruguayan 
nationalism? He also began as a Nie- 
tzschean radical in his first philosophical 
book, La muerte del cisne (1910), but be- 
came increasingly conservative in his later 
works. When this similarity was men- 
tioned to Professor Walter F. Starkie, long- 
time Director of the British Institute of 
Madrid and a man who has kad personal 
contact with most men of Hispanic letters 
of Maeztu’s and Reyles’ generation, he 
quickly responded, “Why, yes, the two 
men were a lot alike.”* 

Since Reyles spent so much time in 
Spain at the turn of the century, he may 
well have been Maeztu’s friend and dis- 
ciple. “La ideologia de la fuerza,” the first 
part of his La muerte del cisne, is Nie- 
tzschean to the core in its interpretation 
of Power. For fifteen years Reyles had been 
building up within himself this very 
youthful, egoistical ideology which made 
Might the essence of life, and action and 
energy the royal road to freedom and domi- 
nation. He wrote: “La razén es esencial- 
mente guerrera y dominadora. Las ideas 
no son virgenes timidas de albas manos y 
blando corazén, mas intrépidas amazonas 
que en los riscosos campos de la concien- 
cia, toman feudales castillos; entran a saco 
villas y ciudades; incendian, matan, des- 
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truyen los templos y las mieses, y hacen 
prisioneros y esclavos.”* The essential simi- 
larity between La muerte del cisne and 
Maeztu’s Hacia otra Espana is the empha- 
sis they place on wealth as the Aladdin’s 
lamp for strength and power in their re- 
spective countries. Maeztu wrote: “Sélo 
cuando el dinero logre que se hagan efec- 
tivos los embargos de fincas morosas y se 
saquen 4 subasta los terrenos yermos, em- 
pezara una tarea de_ industrializacién 
agricola, imposible para los pequefios capi- 
tales.”* And later on in the same book he 
wrote: “Cantemos el oro; el oro vil trans- 
formara la amarillenta y seca faz de mucho 
suelo en juvenil semblante; el oro vil ira 
haciendo a la otra Espana” (p. 245). In 
a similar vein Reyles wrote that wealth 
Cel Oro) “representa valor humano, sub- 
tancia [sic] animica, la virtud extractada 
de las generaciones que fueron y es, en 
resumen, algo asi como la semilla de la 
voluntad, el germen misterioso que atesora 
en potencia todos los actos del pensamiento 
y todas las realizaciones del deseo” (La 
muerte, p. 175). Because of the economic 
situation of the Anglo-Saxon races, both 
men admired them, Maeztu the English 
and Reyles the North Americans. 
Similar to Maeztu’s appeal to the intel- 
lectuals in his first book is Reyles’ appeal 
to the young intellectuals of Uruguay in 
his “Club Vida Nueva,” founded in 1901.* 
Then in 1903 Reyles wrote a pamphlet, 
El ideal nuevo, which was propaganda for 
a new deal in Uruguay's economic and 
political structure. Here he was, like 
Maeztu, the proponent of strength, domi- 
nation, wealth. He appealed, not to the 
politicians, but to the wealthy estancieros; 
not to the young intellectuals as he had 
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previously done in his “Club Vida Nueva,” 
but to the workers. His desire, like Maez- 
tu’s, was to make the country one of 
wealthy producers, and some time there- 
after he formed his “Liga de Trabajo” 
among the cattlemen, out of which even- 
tually developed the “Federacién Rural.” 
Of course Uruguay had had no disastrous 
war like that of Spain's war of 1898 with 
the United States, but Reyles’ appeal is 
still like that in Maeztu’s Hacia otra Es- 
pata: “Nos aguarda una tierra que se ha 
quedado sin labrar porque la guerra le 
llevé los brazos. Trabajémosla con ahinco. 
Hay mil cosas que estan por hacer. Necesi- 
tamos mejores alimentos, mejores vivien- 
das, regar la tierra seca, inventar maquinas, 
crear obras bellas, mejorar la instruccién, 
aprender toda la ciencia de la vida, dulci- 
ficar nuestro cardcter para los odios y tem- 
plarlo para la faena. Todos tenemos culpas; 
todos debiamos espiarlas trabajando doble- 
mente y en labores fecundas” (p. 127). 
“In discussing the evolution of her broth- 
er’s thought CEspaiia y Europa [Buenos 
Aires-México, 1947], p. 12), Maria de 
Maeztu defines 1916 as the dividing line 
between his earlier attitudes and _ his 
later convictions, for it was in that year 
that he denied the validity of all that he 
had previously written, denied that he was 
in any way connected with the incono- 
clastic generation of 98 and published his 
Authority, Liberty and Function in the 
Light of the War.”* And in that same year 
Reyles published his novel, El terrufio, 
which was a fictional denial and rectifica- 
tion of all he had written in La muerte del 
cisne and its fictional forerunner, La raza 
de Cain (1900). El terrufio, through its 
earthy philosophy, depicts Reyles’ transi- 
tion from the harsh Nietzschean philoso- 
phy of La muerte del cisne to the more 
gentle, conservative thought of his philo- 
sophical work, Didlogos olimpicos (1918), 
which is, as one critic calls it, “el momento 
de evolucién mental en que Reyles, em- 
prendiendo, al parecer, viaje de vuelta, 
intenta reconstruir el mundo que destruyé, 
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buscando la armonia de las antinomias.”* 
As Reyles justifies the domination of 
Christ over Mammon so Maeztu justifies 
the “transcendency of original sin.”? Both 
men are beginning to think that the good- 
ness in man’s soul—his feelings of kind- 
ness, sympathy, altruism, and, above all, 
a belief in an ilusién vital expressed in 
Didlogos olimpicos—has ascendency over 
power and wealth. 

“Hispanidad” in Maeztu is like “uru- 
guayismo” in Reyles. The latter spent 
many years in Europe, returning at inter- 
vals to his native Uruguay, and on these 
return trips he formulated a philosophy of 
patriotism constantly expressed his 
essays and philosophical writing and 
strongly influenced by Spain and other 
countries of Europe. All this is comparable 
to Maeztu’s stay in Argentina as Spanish 
ambassador from 1928 to 1930, which re- 
sulted in his last book, Defensa de la 
hispanidad (1934). His sister Maria writes 
that in Argentina: 


Ramiro iba descubriendo la huella de la vieja 
Espafa, de la Espafia de los conquistadores en 
esta tierra de maravilla. La vid por primera vez 
con ojos nuevos; contemplé con admiracién y 
asombro lo que Espafia habia hecho a partir de 
la Conquista: su obra inconfundiblemente civi- 
lizadora. El idioma, los romances, los refranes, 
la lirica popular, la oratoria engolada, las pala- 
bras y los términos olvidados o perdidos en el 
Viejo Continente, volvian a encontrar aqui, de 
nuevo, su cauce. El orgullo del cacique, la digni- 
dad del campesino, fuerza cohesiva de la 
familia, le mostraban cudn honda y penetrante 
fué la huella ibera en esta América virgen.® 

It was at about this same period that 
Reyles wrote: “Europa o el caos. De ella 
nos puede venir la luz, del resto del mundo 
sdlo tinieblas.”® Furthermore both men re- 
jected, and even denounced, the Anglo- 
Saxon influence they once cherished 
Maeztu by 1926 replaced his admiration 
for England (and even for Europe) with 
a complete, whole-hearted devotion to 
“hispanidad” in all the aspects of its mean- 
ing—religious, moral, political, and tradi- 
tional.’® Reyles lost his admiration for the 
United States by siding with those who 
believed that that country was the “Co- 


lossus of the North” and by thinking even 
then that Europe (including Spain, of 
course) was Latin America’s only bulwark 
against Russia (Panoramas, pp. 24-25, 29, 
32-33, 35, 80, 84). 

Maeztu was an essayist whereas Reyles 
was primarily a novelist, but through the 
latter’s essays we discover a great affinity 
to the former’s philosophy. Maeztu was 
killed as a “franquista” in 1936 at the be- 
ginning of the Spanish Civil War. Reyles, 
back in Uruguay in the thirties, was given 
some literary tasks by his government, such 
as a lecturer’s chair in 1930 in the Univer- 
sity of Montevideo. Hence he was so 
busily engaged in his intellectual and liter- 
ary pursuits that he gave no thought to 
the politics of Spain during the two years 
between Maeztu’s death and that of his 


own in 1938," 


NOTES 
1 Conversation with Dr. Starkie at the Universi- 
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ty of Texas, March 14, 1957. 


2 Carlos Reyles, La muerte del cisne, Tercera 
edicién, (Paris, n.d.), pp. 29-30. Hereafter re- 
ferred to as La muerte. 


8 Hacia otra Espatia (Bilbao, 1899), p. 173. 
4 5 hee opening address published as an essay, 


“Vida nueva,” Academias y otros ensayos (Mon- 
tevideo, 1940), p. 199, calls upon the youth of 
Uruguay in exhortations quite similar to those 
found throughout Maeztu’s Hacia otra Espafia, 
and more especially in its first pages. 

5 Martin Nozick, “An Examination of Ramiro 
de Maeztu,” PMLA, xxix (September 1954), 
p. 726 
6Alberto Zum Felde, Critica de la literatura 
uruguaya (Montevideo, 1921), p. 194. Follow- 
ing this Zum Felde presents a plausible explana- 
tion of Dialogos olimpicos and Reyles’ denial of 
might over right. 

7 Authority, Liberty and Function in the Light 
of the War (London, 1916), “Preface,” p. 5. 

8 Ensayos eae Aires, 1948), “Nota prelimi- 
nar,” pp. 24-25. 


® Panoramas del mundo actual (Montevideo, 
1932), p. 35. 


10 See Nozick, p. 733. 


11 There is no evidence that Reyles was a 
disciple of totalitarianism at this period of his 
life as Maeztu had been 
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CERVANTES AND THE GALEOTES EPISODE 


James R. Browne 
Kenyon College 


Of all the adventures Don Quijote had, 
I venture to say that none is recalled more 
often or with greater clarity than that of 
the galeotes. Unamuno refers to it as “una 
de sus mas grandes aventuras, si es que no 
la mayor de todas ellas.”* Azorin says of 
this adventure—“nunca ha escrito Cervan- 
tes ningun pasaje de su libro con tanta 
fluidez, como al pintar la aventura de los 
galeotes.”* Morel-Fatio says—“This episode 
has a beautiful swing, and never did Cer- 
vantes handle his irony with more daring 
and charm.”* 

There is no question that this episode 
engages our attention from the first, for 
its admirable completeness and the haunt- 
ing mixture of emotions with which it 
leaves us. We are aware, even after read- 
ing it for the first time, that we have just 
seen displayed before our eyes a full cycle 
of error and punishment; and that in the 
process we have probably seen (a fact 
which we find confirmed later) the knight 
functioning in the full expression of his 
chivalric madness. And we feel emotions 
of pity, amusement, and melancholy: pity 
over the mistreatment of the knight; amuse- 
ment (grim amusement to be sure, but 
amusement) over the unerring swiftness 
of the retribution that overtakes the 
knight’s meddling, coupled with a feeling 
on our part, somewhat shamefaced _per- 
haps, that he got what he deserved; and 
melancholy over what has happened to 
human beings from whom gratitude might 
have been expected, but who have been 
dehumanized by our own imperfect sys- 
tems. 

Yet when we come to see something of 
the ways in which this episode is inter- 
preted, we find that there has been a ten- 
dency to evaluate it mainly in terms of 


Cervantes’ ideas about justice; to see in it 
only one more piece of evidence with 
which to form a pattern of his views on 
the subject. 

It is not surprising that so much impor- 
tance should be given to this aspect of his 
thought, considering the great humanity 
of Cervantes and the fact that his work as 
a whole is filled with expressions of exactly 
this nature—whether he is weighing the 
fate of pure justice on earth, criticizing 
the ways in which, humanly administered, 
it emerges as practical justice; or is sym- 
pathizing with the victims of the imper- 
fections of practical justice. The existence 
of these expressions in his work is positive 
and undeniable, and they have been 
brought into focus and given their proper 
significance by the studies, for example, 
of Castro‘ and del Arco y Garay.* 

But at the same time that these studies 
are important, it seems to me that certain 
more purely literary aspects of the galeotes 
episode have been overlooked in favor of 
the “justice” aspects. In this episode, Cer- 
vantes had faced and solved a literary 
problem with extraordinary deftness; no 
less a problem, in fact, than that of bring- 
ing together the two opposing elements 
of the doble verdad," the real and the 
fanciful, the truth of actuality and the 
truth of the imagination. It is true that in 
the way it was conceived, the episode be- 
comes inevitably bound up with the ethi- 
cal, but it is as a literary problem first and 
foremost, which then became involved 
with the ethical, that I think it deserves 
more discussion than it has had. 

My attention was first attracted to this 
line of thought by noting what seemed to 
me a rather curious circumstance about 


Don Quijote’s talks with the prisoners. I 
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began to perceive that there is a consistent 
factor of incomprehension on Don Qui- 
jote’s part, in his conversations with them. 
Did this have some significance? It seemed 
to me that it must, and that it would be 
worth inquiring into further. 

Let us review briefly his behavior in dis- 
cussing the cases of the prisoners. There 
are twelve men in the string of prisoners, 
and he deals with six of them. 

The first man is the linen-thief. After 
his explanation of falling in love with the 
basket of linen, is made to him and of what 
is meant by gurapas, and after an indirect 
reference to his age and home town, don 
Quijote goes on abruptly to the next pris- 
oner. He had no comment whatever to 
make on the fact that the man has been a 
thief. 

With the second prisoner an explana- 
tion is necessary about the meaning of 
“cantar en el ansia.” The guard, one re- 
members, says that the other prisoners 
look down on this one for his having con- 
fessed, because, he says, the others believe 
that one can as easily deny as confess. The 
guard says he is inclined to agree with 
them. Don Quijote merely replies—“Y yo 
lo entiendo asi,” and goes on to the third 
prisoner; surely a non-committal remark.’ 
There is no commentary by Don Quijote 
on the fact, of which he has been informed, 
that the man has been a horsethief. 

The third complains that he is to spend 
five years in the galleys for lack of ten 
ducats, and on Don Quijote’s inquiring 
how this came about, the prisoner explains 
that if he had had that much money he 
could have bribed the clerk and the lawyer 
and have gone free. The wrong, according 
to the prisoner, was in not having had the 
money to do this. Don Quijote, again, 
merely passes on to the next prisoner. 

This is the famous passage of the pan- 
derer and Don Quijote’s absured defense 
of the former's trade. It is this very absurd- 
ity of it that makes it, as I shall try to 
show presently, a piece of the over-all 
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whole I think Cervantes had in mind. 

The sixth prisoner has been condemned 
to six years in the galleys for promiscuous 
relations with a number of women, two of 
them related to him, and for irresponsible 
parenthood. He is optimistic about his 
sentence, since, he says, he is still young. 
Don Quijote has no comment whatever to 
make on this prisoner and his offense, but 
passes on to the next. 

The sixth is the renowned Ginés de 
Pasamonte. Obviously a rogue, the wrongs 
he has committed have no interest for 
Don Quijote. Their meeting is, rather, the 
occasion for literary discussion, and Don 
Quijote and Ginés chat about the pica- 
resque autobiography the latter is writing. 

It would appear from this brief recapitu- 
lation that Cervantes does not want to have 
Don Quijote tarry too long with any of 
the prisoners. Obviously if he did, he 
would have to become more informed by 
the minute as to the kind of person the 
prisoner actually is, and the kind of past 
he actually has had. But in no case has 
Don Quijote given any indication of 
grasping fully what the true situation was, 
of accepting fully the true condition of 
each. There is such a consistency in this 
behavior of Don Quijote as, looked at 
squarely, is startling. It would seem that 
Cervantes is deliberately having his pro- 
tagonist avoid a full recognition of reality. 
Why should this be the case? 

To answer this question, one must try 
to reconstruct the genesis of the galeotes 
episode, which to my mind followed an 
inevitable course in Cervantes’ thinking 
about the novel. He had already corrected 
his first inspiration, had transformed his 
protagonist from the originally Bartolo- 
like figure to the knight-errant with a mis- 
sion.* I think Cervantes now was tempted 
to go to the extreme of placing his an- 
achronistic knight-errant in a_ situation 
where he would not only be fully con- 
fronted with reality and have to deal with 
it, but with an insistent and even cruel 
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reality. In such an episode he would have 
to bridge the extremes of fact and fancy; 
he would have to test his powers of crea- 
tion to the utmost; he would, in short, 
combine the divergent elements of the 
doble verdad into one harmonious whole. 

It was a formidable task he set for him- 
self. He must make plausible the delivery 
by a knight errant, whose standards and 
ideals are out of the past, of a number of 
extremely real people, out of the present 
(a literary problem); and since the people 
under duress will in modern terms almost 
inevitably be culprits before the law, he 
must avoid giving offense by seeming to 
have the wicked delivered (an ethical prob- 
lem).° 

He solves the double dilemma by com- 
promises. On the chivalric side of it, Cer- 
vantes meets the essential requirement by 
having Don Quijote actually perform the 
rescue he has in mind. But he modifies 
the chivalric rescue, which would be head- 
long and spontaneous, by having a pause 


before the rescue; a pause long enough 
to let reality make itself known. Hence 
the interviews. 


But the full reality toward which the 
interviews are leading is withheld from 
Don Quijote, who cannot be allowed to 
accept it in the interest of propriety; and 
this is the other compromise. He would 
be culpable himself if he knowingly freed 
the unworthy, and therefore we see that 
he goes from one prisoner to the next before 
full comprehension sinks in.’® 

Why does not Don Quijote’s abrupt 
shifting about not seem too abrupt? How 
does Cervantes keep his own, the author's 
hand, from becoming too visible in this 
scene? This is where all of his literary 
dexterity comes into play, for the success 
of this scene hinges greatly on the pace 
at which things are kept moving. I think 
this is what Morel-Fatio means when he 
says that this episode has a “beautiful 
swing.” But I do not mean that any literary 
trickery is involved here. The abruptness, 
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the truculence with which Don Quijote 
deals with each case is wholly consistent 
with the irascible character with which 
Cervantes has endowed him; and therefore 
no disharmony is created in the scene. 

Let us see whether Don Quijote’s longer 
speeches in this episode bear out this un- 
derstanding of the problem with which 
Cervantes was dealing. 

His most important speech is the one he 
makes just before he goes into action, be- 
ginning—“De todo cuanto me habéis dicho, 
hermanos carisimos,”"—and ending—“esta 
lanza y esta espada con el valor de mi brazo 
haran que lo hagdis por fuerza.” This 
speech is neatly divided into two halves. 
In the first half, Don Quijote addresses 
the prisoners; in the second, the guards. 

In the first half, he notes that the prison- 
ers have already been punished; that they 
are on their way to further punishment 
against their will; and that the balance 
may have been tipped against them by 
some slight lack or fault which prevented 
their making out any better than they did. 
He refers, however, to only four of the six 
cases he has interviewed, and the damning 
factors in these cases, as Don Quijote sees 
them, are—lack of spirit (on the rack); 
lack of funds (for bribery); lack of influ- 
ence; lack of judgment (on the part of the 
judge). 

But what are the actualities, in the 
cases of all six? The first has committed 
theft; the second, horse thievery; the third, 
an offense not mentioned, but one out of 
which he could not bribe his way; the 
fourth, pandering; the fifth, immorality; 
the sixth, Ginés, unspecified but undoubt- 
ed knaveries. 

Thus although Don Quijote is confront- 
ing the actuality of the prisoners’ presence, 
it is apparent from his words that he is 
not confronting the full actuality. His vi- 
sion has been blurred, reality escapes him, 
and he is therefore not to be blamed too 
harshly for what he is about to do, is not 
to be considered as knowingly offending 


against ethical principles. 

But now the prisoners having been ha- 
rangued, it is the guards’ turn to listen. 
This part of the speech begins—“Pero por- 
que sé que una de las partes de la pru- 
dencia es,” etc., and contains four separate 
statements or arguments, as a preliminary 
to action. The first one is that the prisoners 
should be freed because it is wrong “to 
make slaves of those whom God has made 
free.” 

But the question raised by this observa- 
tion, involving such concepts as pure jus- 
tice and the natural goodness of man, is 
of such importance philosophically as to 
require the most serious consideration if 
it is to be followed up rationally. And this 
would not be compatible with the essen- 
tially comic nature of the episode as con- 
ceived." Don Quijote is an anachronistic 
knight-errant and must behave as one, and 
Cervantes can only have him add to the 
guards as an argument to his first state- 
ment the palpable absurdity—“estos pobres 
no han cometido nada contra vosotros—”. 
An absurdity, but it serves three purposes. 
It is consistent with Don Quijote’s chiv- 
alric madness; it makes at least a partial 
concession to reality by having him recog- 
nize that the guards are guards; and it 
avoids ethical offense, because Don Qui- 
jote’s vision continues to be blurred. 


As his next argument for releasing the 
prisoners, he says in effect that their pun- 
ishment need not be on the guards’ con- 
sciences, for God will take care of that. 
“—alla se lo haya cada uno con su pecado; 
Dios hay en el cielo,” etc. It seems to me 
quite clear that Don Quijote is supposed to 
mean here that this is just a group of poor 
devils, and humanity need not therefore be 
too meticulous about seeing that they are 
punished."* This is not too valid as a prin- 
ciple, but it is given a certain plausibility 
by the fact that the prisoners’ offenses are 
secondary in nature. 


And finally Don Quijote argues that 
men should not act as executioners of their 
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fellow-men (I take this in a broad sense 
of meaning “persecutors” of their fellow- 
men), and adds, to make it more directly 
if not rationally persuasive to the guards— 
“no yéndoles nada en ello.” 

Thus, far from representing a series of 
random remarks, these can be seen on 
examination to form a logical play and 
counter-play which support the structure 
of the episode. 

Before summing up, there remains Don 
Quijote’s speech on pandering. This inter- 
view differs from the others somewhat, in 
that Don Quijote does recognize what the 
man was convicted for. But on the other 
hand he does not admit that it is an offense; 
His whole preposterous stand on_ this 
matter helps to maintain his separation 
from reality. The fact that he is actually 
talking to the prisoner does lend a touch 
of reality to the scene, but it is not true 
reality, it only gives an illusion of reality. 
It is noteworthy that when he is on the 
verge of making a positive argument, he 
breaks off abruptly, saying—“pero no es el 
lugar acomodado para ello.” 

Thus Cervantes weaves his way through 
the ethico-esthetic problem confronting 
him, threading together the fanciful and 
the real, balancing the parts. In the things 
which he has Don Quijote say as well as 
do, he has made const4nt adjustments in 
the interests of plausibility and propriety. 
Don Quijote is going to rescue the culprits, 
is going to deliver the unworthy, but he is 
not blamable himself, for his vision is 
blurred. When he has to reason about 
what he is going to do, Cervantes rescues 
him from culpability by giving him argu- 
ments that are not sound. But they are the 
arguments we would expect from a mad 
knight-errant, and thus it all fits together 
beautifully. By the magic of his art Cer- 
vantes has created something complete, 
real, and convincing out of the impossible. 
Looked at in this way, it seems a far cry 
from the belief that this episode is merely 
a vehicle for his ideas on justice. 
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1Unamuno, Vida de don Quijote y Sancho 

(Madrid, 1905), p. 110. 

2 Azorin, Con permiso de los cervantistas (Ma- 

drid, it p. 14. 

* A. Morel-Fatio, “Social and Historical Back- 
ound” in Cervantes across the Centuries, ed. 
vy Angel Flores and M. J. Benardete (New 

York, 1947), p. 121. 

* Américo Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes 

(Madrid, 1925), Chapter IV, section on La 

justicia. 

5’ Ricardo del Arco y Garay, La sociedad es- 

paola en las obras de Cervantes (Madrid, 

1951), Chapter XVI (“Gente de justicia”). 

Unamuno of course has something to say about 

the galeotes episode and “justice” in Chapter 

XXII of his Vida de don Quijote y Sancho, but 

his approval of the episode exceeds the clarity 

of his explanation of it, to say the least. Only 
the most relevant point dealt with by him will 
commented on, later in this discussion. 

®I think that the theory of the doble verdad is 

familiar enough to need no elaboration here, 

elucidated so clearly by Castro in his Pensa- 

miento de Cervantes, pp. 41-43. 

7In commenting on Don Quijote’s—“And_ I 

think so too”—at this point, Castro says—“Galley 

slaves, guards, and knight-errant coincide here 
in a magnificent accord of stoic morality, thus 
harmonizing the differences among the three 
types of men.” From note number one of the 
notes appended to his “Incarnation in Don 

Quixote” included in Cervantes across the Cen- 

turies, p. 171. I think that this is attaching much 

more importance to the remark than Cervantes 
intended, and that it is inserted simply to keep 
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Don Quijote in the conversation. If it were in- 
tended in a positive sense, it would mean that 
Don Quijote acquiesces in the opinion that a 
guilty man should get off by denying his guilt. 
Any assumption that the man might have ton 
innocent is ruled out by the context. 

* See Menéndez-Pidal’s “The Genesis of Don 
Quixote” in Cervantes across the Centuries, 
particularly pp. 37-46. 

® For a discussion of Cervantes’ consciousness of 
the living effect of books, see Castro’s Incarna- 
tion in “Don Quixote,” (section on “The Action 
and Effect of the Written Word”) in Cervantes 
across the Centuries. 

1°Tt is true that recognition of what he has 
done comes to Don ne later, but this is in 
Chapter XXIII, following the action itself 
(Chapter XXII) of the galeotes episode. It is 
my belief that Cervantes further reduces any 
culpability on Don Quijote’s part by making the 
prisoners’ offenses secondary. This fact coy Heo 
noted by Azorin (Op. cit., p. 14), but along a 
different line of reasoning. Azorin thinks that 
the severity of the sentences compared to the 
comparatively minor nature of the offenses is 
expressive of indignation on Cervantes’ part. To 
my mind the whole purpose of making their 
offenses of the kind they were is literary in na- 
ture, for Don Quijote’s benefit, as stated above. 
111 say this realizing fully the widely various 
interpretations that there are of the work, many 
of them concerned with philosophizing about 
Part Two. 

12Unamuno does not make this distinction of 
degree of offense, but thinks Cervantes meant 
the “Dios hay en el cielo” speech to apply uni- 
formly to all men; which is why he remains so 


completely baffled by it. (Op. cit., p. 116). 
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GONZALEZ PRADA Y DARIO 


José Ferrer-CaNaLes 
Howard University 


Puntualicemos aqui, sin pretensién de 
descubrir el Mediterraneo, algunas de las 
tangencias que existen entre los poetas Ma- 
nuel Gonzalez Prada y Rubén Dario. Evé- 
quense algunos de los criterios que sobre 
el arte tenia Dario, recuérdense algunas de 
las ideas expresadas por el pensador y poeta 
peruano, y se vera que estéticamente no 
estan tan lejos, que no son tan diferentes 
como pudiera estimarse en el primer ins- 
tante el poeta que habria de escribir las 
Paginas libres y el artista dado a la pureza 
eufénica. 

1. En sus “Palabras liminares” a Prosas 
profanas, Dario proclama una estética acra- 
tica, y explica que cada palabra tiene 
su propia alma y que cada verso lleva su 
“melodia ideal.” “La musica es—suma—, 
sdlo de la idea, muchas veces.” A propésito 
de la creacién en si, subraya que basta que 
nuestra cancién, la melodia de nuestra 
flauta, satisfaga al ruisehor amigo, y que si 
éste esta ausente, cerremos los ojos y to 
quemos para los seres que moran en nuestro 
reino interior. 

En el prefacio a sus Cantos de vida y 
esperanza Rubén afirma otra vez su respeto 
a la aristocracia del pensar, al arte noble, 
y su aborrecimiento por las expresiones 
mediocres del arte. Puntualiza, con con- 
ciencia profunda del valor de su obra, que 
esta cultivando la flor del porvenir, “una 
rosa rosada, concrecién de alba.” Y en esa 
autocontemplacién o autodefinicién, tan 
util para que penetremos en las mas hondas 
dimensiones de su espiritu de hombre y 
de su alma de artista, compara el arte con 
el mismo Cristo, porque es fuente origi- 
naria de una triple llama de vida, luz y 
verdad: “El Arte como Cristo exclama: / 
Ego sum lux, et veritas et vita!” 

Y cuando recuerda su pasado de verso 
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azul y cancién profana, es decir, de olor 
a carne—lo humano y su pecado-—, y atisbos 
de pureza y espiritualidad, cuando mira 
hacia ese paisaje que objetivara en el poema 
El reino interior con su cortejo de doncellas 
virginales de cuellos de albura y alabastro, 
y con los santanes verlainianos, sensuales, 
los pecados, Rubén poetiza con acento reli- 
gioso: 

Mas, por gracia de Dios, en mi conciencia 

el Bien supo elegir la mejor parte; 

y si hubo Aspera hiel en mi existencia, 

melificé toda acritud el Arte. 

Manuel Gonzalez Prada concreté en los 
versos fugaces y eternos de sus Mimisculas, 
su actitud ante la belleza. Ha trabajado en 
sus rondeles desde 1871, aio en que José 
Domingo Cortés edita en Valparaiso el 
Parnaso peruano, con poemas de Gonzalez 
Prada. Minusculas aparece en Lima con 
fecha de 1901. No le satisface a Gonzalez 
Prada ni el poder, el dominio del hombre 
sobre el hombre, ni la nobleza tradicional 
que no puede trasmutar al gusano en 
Aguila; ni el oro que mancha manos, nom- 
bres y corazones; ni la mera gloria humana 
que es slo vanitas vanitatum. Por con- 
traste a esos bienes temporales, huidizos, 
destaca la valia de las expresiones estéticas: 

De cuantos bienes atesora el mundo, 


El bien supremo, el de mavor grandeza, 
Emana de tus formas, oh, Belleza. 


Todo a mis ojos aparece vano: 


Yo sélo admiro, oh, gran Naturaleza, 

El ritmo de las formas—la Belleza. 

Con una actitud que presagia el aristo- 
cratismo rubeniano, el estetismo del nicara- 
giiense universal, y un poco de eticismo, 
escribe Gonzalez Prada incitando al poeta 
a no arrastrar “la purpura de su alma” entre 
la miseria y el lodo de callejuelas. En su 
llamado dice: “Respira el sano viento/ De 
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cimas invioladas.” Y habla acerca del “olim- 
pico silencio.” Un olimpismo, una contem- 
placién desde alto belvedere, que puede 
corresponder a aquel “aborrecimiento” que 
tuvo Rubén por lo que éste llamaba la 
“chatura estética,” a aque! intenso amor, 
como dijo en su poemario de 1896, por lo 
absoluto de la belleza. 

Pero Gonzalez Prada hace mas, invoca 
a su lira con un léxico rubeniano en estos 
versos que contribuyen a que se dibuje 
mejor ante nuestro espiritu, la imagen del 
esteta peruano: 

Oh, mis Rondeles, emprended el vuelo: 

Dejad la muda sombra de mi estancia, 

Y palpitando en suave resonancia, 

Pedid su résea claridad al cielo, 

Su voz al ave, al lirio su fragancia. 

Esa voz que clama por el vuelo, por la 
suavidad, por la fragancia, por la albura 
del lirio y por la claridad de rosa de cielo, 
no puede confundirse con los clamores de 
un poeta romantico del XIX. Es la actitud 
mas pudorosa, mas artistica que anuncia 
el movimiento en que han de aparecer, 
entre otros, José Asuncién Silva, Ricardo 
Jaimes Freyre, Marti, Casal, Gutiérrez 
Najera, y que lleva a su culminacién el 
poeta Rubén Dario. 

Pero escuchemos, porque Gonzalez Prada 
tiene un poema que nos parece magnifico 
presagio de la revolucién que en el reino 
del ritmo cuaja en Dario. En su ensuefio 
o duermevela entona Gonzalez Prada: 

Suefio con ritmos domados al yugo de rigido 


acento, 
Libres del rudo carc4n de la rima. 


Ritmos sedosos que efloren la idea, cual plu- 
mas de un cisne 
Rozan el agua tranquila de un lago. 


Ritmos que arrullen con fuentes y rios, y en 
sol de apoteosis 
Vuelen con alas de nube y alondra. 


Ritmos que encierren dulzor de panales, su- 
surro de abejas, 
Fuego de auroras y nieve de ocasos. 


Ritmos que griego crisol atesoren sonrojos de 
virgen, 

Leche de lirios y sangre de rosas. 
Ritmos, oh, Amada, que envuelvan tu pecho, 
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cual lianas tupidas 
Cubren de verdes cadenas al Arbol. 
Ritmo Sofiado) 


Obsérvese el vocabulario de Gonzalez 
Prada en este poema. Hay plumas de cisne 
rozando la superficie de un lago, fuentes y 
rios, sol de apoteosis, alas de nube y alon- 
dra. Hay también dulzor de panales, susu- 
rro de abejas, fuego de auroras, nieve de 
ocasos. Casi en los peniltimos versos se 
alude a ritmos en griego crisol, a leche de 
lirios y sangre de rosas. 

No es preciso gran esfuerzo para ver en 
este léxico el mismo que encontramos en 
el llamado rubendarismo—la poesia mas 
divulgada aunque no la esencial de Dario—, 
en que se queda el lector que no penetra 
en las zonas del pensamiento mas profundo 
de Rubén Dario. El Dario de lujo y fulgor, 
el que se autodefine como vaso de esencias 
del cielo (“Yo soy el Anfora del celeste 
perfume”), el que invoca a la palma, la 
estrella, el nido y el lirio, porque éstos 
conocen su morada, nos parece presagiado 
en esa poesia de Gonzalez Prada, Ritmo 
sonado. Leyendo la primera linea poética 
C“Suefo con ritmos domados al yugo de 
rigido acento”) podemos pensar que expre- 
san el anhelo por formas ritmicas que usa 
Rubén Dario. No sélo pensamos en los 
hexametros de Salutacién al optimista 
Cque, sabemos, habia ensayado Villegas en 
el siglo XVID; no sélo pensamos en el 
Responso a Verlaine, en alejandrinos y 
eneasilabos; en el movimiento ritmico, 
épico de la Marcha triunfal, o en la musica 
de violin y viola de Era un aire suave, sino 
también en algunas prosas de Rubén, como 
la titulada El Pais del Sol, inspirada en 
Catulle Mendes. 

Y si tomamos juntos los dos versos 
iniciales de esa poesia de Gonzales Prada, 
como es propio tomarlos (“Suefio con rit- 
mos domados al yugo de rigido acento,/ 
Libres del rudo carcan de la rima”), tene- 
mos ya el verso con el primado del ritmo 
sobre la rima, que heredan los modernistas. 

2. El color azul ha sido tema casi cons- 
tante en el arte, v un distinguido ensayista 


puertorriqueno, Antonio S. Pedreira, in- 
cluyé en su libro Aristas, una hermosa 
Biografia del color azul. Ha habido Pajaro 
azul de Maeterlinck y Revista Azul de 
Gutiérrez Najera. Hugo exalté el color. 
Azul se titulé el libré de “galicismo men- 
tal,” como dijera Valera, de esencias par- 
nasianas, cosmopolitas, en verso y prosa, 
que publicé6 Rubén Dario en Valparaiso 
en 1888. Su autor al hacer la Historia 
de sus libros nos dice: “Concentré en ese 
color célico la floracién espiritual de mi 
primavera artistica.” 

Lo azul y lo profano resumen para Dario 
en su poema Yo soy aquél la dicotomia, 
como antes se sugirié, de carne y cielo. Lo 
azul es el ala, el enstiefo, la espiritualidad. 

2Y Gonzalez Prada? Hay en medio de 
sus poemas breves la anunciacién de ese 
valor espiritual que le atribuird Darfo al 
azul. Gonzalez Prada no usa tnicamente 
la voz azul como calificativo, sino que la 
eleva de jerarquia, la sustantiva cuando 
escribe: 

Felicidad, felicidad sofiada, 

Yo persegui tus luminosas huellas, 

b el rayo divisé de tu mirada, 

Entre la oscura, terrenal morada 

Y el piélago sin fin de las estrellas. 

A. detenerte dirigi la mano; _ 

Mas te perdiste en el azul lejano. 

Y en tin Pantum sin rima poetiza: 


Nubes asoman, nubes se deshacen, 

Y el Sol irradia en un azul de ensuefio; 

3. Aunque libertados hoy de cierto es- 
pejismo histérico que hacia ver en Grecia 
la suma perfeccién, sabemos que Grecia ha 
sido a lo largo y a lo hondo de la historia, 
motivo de entusiasmo para filésofos, prosis- 
tas, escultores, pintores y poetas. Sdécrates, 
Platén, el Acrépolis, Pericles, la belleza 
del Partenén han sido y seran nombres 
simbélicos de formas ideales de cultura. 
Goethe, Winckelmann, Federico Nie- 


tzsche, Ernesto Renan maravillado ante el 
milagro griego, Jaeger con su obra la Pai- 
deia son sélo signos de la admiracién 
eterna que ha suscitado en el alma de la 
humanidad la Grecia inmortal. 
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Rubén Dario sintié también el llamado 
del helenismo. Un helenismo que vieron 
Arturo Marasso y, sobre todo, Pedro Sa- 
linas en su estudio La poesia de Rubén 
Dario. Mas que la Grecia histérica, real, 
de fildlogos, arquedlogos e historiadores, es 
la de Dario una versién personal, un es- 
pejismo helénico, como se ha dicho, una 
Hélade recreada por su temperamento de 
poeta. Rubén Dario escribia estando en 
Mallorca en su Epistola a la Sra. de Lu- 
gones: 

Hay en mi un griego antiguo que aqui descan- 

so un dla 

después que le dejaron loco de melodia 

las sirenas rosadas que atrajeron su barca. 
Es el mismo Rubén que, movido por su 
erotismo, clama en su poesia Propdsito 
primaveral: 


Amor, tu hoz de oro ha segado mi trigo: 
por ti me halaga el suave son de la flauta 
griega, 


que en Eros proclama: 


En cada mujer miro como una ninfa griega: 
en poemas sonoros sus frescas gracias pinto, 


y que en Divagacién expresa cé6mo ama 


la Grecia de la Francia, porque en Francia 

al eco de las risas y los juegos 

su mds dulce licor Venus escancia. 

Venus, Afrodita. Es decir, la mitologia 
griega es una de las fuentes, una de las 
justificaciones de su amor por una Grecia 
mas ensohada que real—su helenismo. Ru- 
bén ve a la diosa del amor con una estrella 
en su pecho. En el Dezir a la manera de 
Johan de Duenyas la ve como soberana: 

Reina Venus, soberana 

capitana 

de deseos y pasiones, 

en la tempestad humana 

por ti mana 

sangre de los corazones. 

Hay en la poesia de Rubén sirenas, tri- 
tones, centauros. 

Y Gonzalez Prada, zcémo entra en este 
paisaje de helenismo y mitologia?, zqué 
pensé aquel cincelador de la frase, aquel 
tallador de miniaturas a quien Ventura 
Garcia Calderén comparé con Cellini? Ob- 
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serva que en sus dias los dioses griegos ni 
tienen altares ni reciben culto. Ve a estos 
dioses con las pupilas yertas. Y él, que sabe, 
como todos, que un dios mitolégico no es 
sino un simbolo, la corporeidad, la encar- 
nacién de una idea, de una fuerza de la 
Naturaleza o del hombre (Atenea: la inte- 
ligencia; una sirena: el hechizo, la atrac- 
cién que ejerce el mar), invita a sus 
contemporadneos a escuchar las armonias 
griegas, déricas, a ver cémo ofrecen néc- 
tares y ambrosia los dioses de la Hélade 
eterna: 

Los Dioses griegos, yerta la pupiia, 

Sin pena o rabia, duelo ni desmayo, 

Huyen del Eter y en gloriosa fila, 

Con actitud impavida y tranquila, 

Heridos caen al tronar del rayo. 

Oh, Paganismo, el Partenén blanquea 

En la Salem del Arte y de la Idea. 

Sordos, oid la dérica armonia; 

Abrid los ojos, corazones ciegos: 

Ved cémo arrojan néctar y ambrosia 

Los Dioses griegos. 

4. Leyendo a Gonzalez Prada nos parece 
estar captando ondas de pensamiento que 
hemos de recibir del propio Dario. Rubén, 
quien se duele de las flechas que le lanza 
la amargura, y quien desearia tener una 
placa de sensibilidad menos fina, afirma 
penseroso en su poema Lo fatal: 

Dichoso el Arbol que es apenas sensitivo, 

y mas la piedra dura, porque ésa ya no siente, 

pues no hay dolor mds grande que el dolor de 

ser vivo, 

ni mayor pesadumbre que la vida consciente. 

En sus Exéticas deja Gonzalez Prada 
huellas de ese mismo pensamiento al inte- 
rrogarse: 

2Por qué mis ojos para ver los males 

mis oidos para oir las quejas? 

2Por qué no soy el lefo ni el pefiasco 

Dormidos en la paz de la inconsciencia? 

Y si Dario se asomé al seno mismo del 
misterio, si se sintid inquieto, alma aden- 
tro, por saber adénde vamos y de dénde 
venimos, Gonzalez Prada se sintié también 
conmovido por el mas alla de donde nace- 
mos y hacia donde volvemos. Medité en 
verso Dario: 


Ser, y no saber nada, y ser sin rumbo cierto, 
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y el temor de haber sido y un futuro 
terror... 

y el espanto seguro de estar mafiana muerto, 

y sufrir por la vida y por la sombra y por 

0 que no conocemos y apenas sospechamos, 

y la carne que tienta con sus frescos racimos, 

y la tumba que aguarda con sus funebres 


ramos, 

y no saber adénde vamos, 

ini de dénde venimos . . 

Gonzalez Prada habia lanzado estas in- 
terrogantes: 

zAdénde vamos? Tristes navegantes, 

Dejamos, jay!, el puerto de la cuna, 

Y persiguiendo amores y fortuna, 


Erramos por las olas inconstantes, 
En noches sin estrellas y sin luna. 


Huir la infancia venturosa vemos, 

A la ferviente juventud llegamos, 

Y a la caduca ancianidad corremos . . . 
¢Adénde vamos? 


¢Por qué gemimos, con el rumbo incierto, 

Sin arribar al anhelado puerto? 

2Por qué sin tregua ni inquietud luchamos? 

Qué vemos al final de la jornada? 

éLa eterna vida o la infecunda nada? 

¢Adénde vamos? 

Rubén Dario, que fue creyente, sufre 
por la vida y por la perspectiva de dejar de 
ser. (Dejar de ser, jtodo antes que esol, 
dira desde su agonia Miguel de Una- 
muno.) Dario se sabe atraido hacia la carne 
con sus racimos de esperanza y frescura y 
hacia la tumba con sus flores y sus ramos. 
No resuelve sus dudas. Gonzalez Prada se 
siente navegante peregrinando en noche 
sin lumbre, sabe que cruza la infancia, la 
juventud y que arriba a la ancianidad. Se 
pregunta si va hacia lo perdurable o hacia 
la nada y, como Rubén, tampoco puede 
contestarse a satisfaccién plena la honda 
y torturante interrogacién metafisica, 
2Adénde vamos? 

5. Asi como la metéfora original, nove- 
dosa (Géngora, Garcia Lorca, Neruda) o 
la vulgar (Campoamor) nos da la medida, 
en parte, del estilo de un poeta, la utili- 
zacién que él hace del adjetivo nos revela 
también su sensibilidad y el tiempo his- 
térico-poético a que pertenece. Rico en su- 
gerencias, gema, voz de auténtica belleza 
es el adjetivo en Rubén Dario y en otros 
modernistas. Ahi estan el “vuelo sondm- 
bulo de las horas serenas,” el “viento flau- 


tista” que sopla entre las cafias, segin 
Herrera y Reissig; la “sombra nupcial y 
himeda, fina y languida” de Asuncién 
Silva; el “culto oculto y florestal” de Dario. 
Esa no es la ténica romantica; ésa no es la 
manera prosaica de algunos poetas del 
siglo XVIII. Cuando encontramos esa adje- 
tivacién la poesia ya se ha ido desnudando, 
para usar una palabra grata a Juan Ramon 
Jiménez. Los artistas han aprendido ya a 
fundir en una nueva realidad de belleza, 
los valores del parnasianismo y del sim- 
bolismo—la plasticidad y la musicalidad. 
Rubén Dario escribe acerca de la sonora 
rosa métrica que arde y brilla (la seguidi- 
Ila), los brazos eolios, la armonia sideral y 
describe asi a los cisnes: 
De orgullo olimpico sois el resumen, 
joh blancas urnas de la armonia! 


Eburneas joyas que animan un numen 
con su celeste melancolia. 


Gonzalez Prada que alude a las seréficas 
notas, la dorica armonia, el griego crisol, 
los ritmos domados al yugo del rigido 
acento, la rubia frente virginal, la sinuosa 
y argentada ruta, el olimpico silencio y la 
rosea claridad no desmerece como precur- 
sor del arte de Rubén y de los otros mo- 
dernistas. 

Otro ejemplo del léxico de Gonzalez 
Prada deseamos ofrecer. No sdélo en Dario 
sino también en Valle Inclan hemos pen- 
sado al leer este Pantum que no hubiera 
desdefiado el poeta nicaragiiense en su 
primera época: 

A la escondida rosa del jardin 

El viento imprime un dsculo de amor; 


Yo entre corales de 4mbar y carmin 
Corro a buscar mi predilecta flor. 


El viento imprime un désculo de amor, 
Robando al cdliz su fragencia y miel; 
Corro a buscar mi predilecta flor 
Entre jacinto, anémona y clavel. 


Robando al cdliz su fragancia y miel, 
Arroja el viento soplos de huracan; 
Entre jacinto, anémona y clavel, 

En son de muerte, mis suspiros van. 


Arroja el viento soplos de huracan, 
La dalia deshojando y el jazmin; 
En son de muerte, mis suspiros van 
A la escondida rosa del jardin. 


6. Federico de Onis enjuicié ha tiempo 
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en su Antologia de la poesia espanola e 
hispanoamericana la creacién poética de 
Gonzalez Prada. La vid como reaccién 
contra el verbalismo y el excesivo romanti- 
cismo que existian en América, y destacé 
el valor de la sencillez y concentracién en 
la obra del esteta peruano, afadiendo este 
comentario: 


Sus pequefias poesias—muchas de ellas escritas 
en su juventud, y publicadas en la vejez, después 
de ser sometidas a la lima durante muchos a‘ios 
—son joyitas pulidas que bajo una tersa super- 
ficie parmasiama y clasica encierran ... un 
sentimiento . . . personal. (Su) actitud y el uso 

formas nuevas ... tanto en cuanto a las 
palabras como a los versos y combinaciones 
estroficas anuncian algunas tendencias carac- 
teristicas del modernismo. 

Luis Alberto Sanchez aclara en La 
literatura del Peri: 

El atento oido de Gonzalez Prada se habia 
adelantado solo en su patria a las novaciones 
métricas de Rubén, pero dedicado a la prédica 
social y ética, no alcanz6é a difundir sus descubri- 
mientos como lo hiciera Dario. 

Y Max Henriquez Urefia en su esplén- 
dido libro Breve historia del Modernismo 
recuerda que Gonzalez Prada significé una 
“revolucién, precursora del modernismo”. 

En estas ligeras apuntaciones nuestras 
hemos visto ctian cerca estuvieron en mu- 
chas ocasiones—tematica, léxico, significa- 
do de algunas palabras, preocupacién por 
el ritmo—, Gonzalez Prada y Rubén Dario. 
Seleccionamos a este poeta egregio porque 
en este artifice, en Rubén, alcanzan pleni- 
tud las formas modernistas. No significa 
esto que no estuvieran presentes en nues- 
tro espiritu los nombres de otros poetas, 
mientras leiamos al peruano. Aun sentimos 
la voz lirica de aquel artista uruguayo 
(tema de una obra del profesor y critico 
Bernardo Gicovate), Herrera y Reissig, 
una de cuyas lineas poéticas en Las Pas- 
cuas del Tiempo, podria definir algunos 
versos de Gonzalez Prada: 


Finas violas trinan los rondeles breves. 
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Literary studies have frequently treated 
the satirical verse written in colonial Span- 
ish America, but there is a noticeable lack 
of analyses of prose satire of the same 
epoch. This is probably due to the scarcity 
of published festive pieces, for while the 
works of Lizardi and some anonymous 
satirical dialogues inspired by events in the 
early years of the nineteenth century are 
well known, the eighteenth century seems 
devoid of prose satire other than that of an 
occasional wit such as the Peruvian Terra- 
lla y Landa. Mexican publications of late 
years have revealed new satirists whose 
works continued the seventeenth-century 
didactic-moral tendency in the northern 
vice-royalty; but considering that eight- 
eenth century genius of all Spanish 
America followed the general critical and 
satirical precepts of the age of enlighten- 
ment, there is a likelihood that more of 
this genre from other areas awaits discovery 
and study.' A little-known Guatemalan 
lawyer, Antonio Paz y Salgado has written 
two such works: Instruccidén de litigantes 
o guia para seguir pleitos . . . and El mos- 
queador o abanico con visos de espejo.. ., 
both published in Guatemala in 1742 and 
humorously boasting to be of great value 
to judges, lawyers, and other ministers of 
the courts. 

These writings of Paz y Salgado rest on 
the periphery of fictional literature. They 
are mixtures of criticism and didacticism, 
satirical characterizations of types, rules 
of conduct, and displays of cleverness and 
erudition. But this author, like many his- 
torians and other imaginative writers of 
the colonial centuries, used scattered 
novelistic elements and prose techniques 
characteristic of fictional literature to serve 
his utilitarian purposes. Thus he merits 
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ANTONIO PAZ Y SALGADO: COLONIAL GUATEMALAN SATIRIST 


consideration as a significant figure in early 
Guatemalan literary history which suffers 
from a paucity of significant writers. 

Historians of his nation’s letters have 
devoted few pages to this lawyer. Mencos 
Franco, while censuring the patriots for 
their indifference toward men of achieve- 
ment, says nothing about Paz y Salgado. 
David Vela and Ramén Salazar treat him 
briefly as a festive poet, since at least one 
of his salty sonnets is known, while Diaz 
Vasconcelos does litle more than reproduce 
the scanty comments of Medina and 
Beristain.? 

The only biographical information avail- 
able is that found within the author's 
works. Born around 1700 in Guatemala, 
he received his law degree from the na- 
tional university and served on the Real 
Audiencia. It is not likely that he married, 
for he asserts that he leaves no succession 
to mourn his death. He mentions an aged 
father, two brothers with whom he did not 
enjoy a happy relationship, and a sister 
who lived in a queenly fashion as a Ca- 
puchin nun. According to the death certi- 
ficate unearthed by José Toribio Medina, 
he died on December 20, 1757, and was 
— in the Iglesia Catedral de Guate- 

a. 

As a lawyer he led a busy life, for 
abundant evidence suggests that lawsuits 
provided a pastime and amusement for 
eighteenth-century Spanish American so- 
ciety which found life exceedingly dull. 
Many Guatemalans, the satirist says, were 
like the Frenchman known to have had 
eighteen litigations in process simul- 
taneously until Louis XIV punished him 
by ordering his pleasures restricted to two 
cases per year!® 
Repeating the adage that “necios y por- 
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fiados hacen ricos los letrados,” Paz y Sal- 
gado speaks with hatred of those who 
“make diversion out of the horrors of law- 
suits.” He expresses concern for those un- 
initiated and ignorant litigants who fre- 
quently become the victims of clever 
machinations, and for them he pens the 
didactic portions of his work. 


The confusion of legal proceedings is 
not in keeping with the gentle spirit por- 
trayed in the author's self-analysis. He re- 
marks ironically that if he were not so 
worn out, and his strength so sapped by 
years of study, he would abandon law 
practice to become a shoemaker. No one 
dislikes this craftsman for performing his 
duties, while a lawyer's life is fraught with 
discord, since he becomes the enemy of 
one man when he takes the case of anoth- 
er. He describes himself thus: “. . . por 
genio no soy porfiado, no me inclino a dar 
disgusto, procuro llevar con suave afabili- 
dad las conversaciones, no soy curioso, ni 
entrometido, huyo de ser mosca, estoy en 
disposicién de servir a todos, procuro 
acomodarme a sus inclinaciones, ... y 
finalmente con un estilo alegre y festivo 
me permito a la familiaridad; de manera 
que si no fuera por el oficio, en nada se 
oiria mi nombre, porque para mi no hay 
otro deleite que la quietud de mi estudio 
y la leccién de mis libros.” (Instruccién 
. . «*) He lives happily with three pocos: 
con poco dinero, con poca vergiienza 
y con pocos, pero doctos libros.” 

It is easy to suggest what these few 
books were, for his writings show not only 
a knowledge of Spanish popular tales and 
proverbs, but also a wide acquaintance 
with the classical authors, the Church 
fathers, and celebrities of Spain’s Renais- 
sance and Golden Age. Like many writers 
of the early eighteenth century, Paz y 
Salgado turned to the latter group for 
inspiration, and he found, particularly in 
the works and techniques of Francisco de 
Quevedo, a ready model for his two caus- 
tic pieces. 

As the title implies, the Instruccién de 
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litigantes . . . is a book of rules. It is also 
both a diatribe against the legal profession 
and a defense of lawyers, filled with gibes 
at litigants and court officials. The satirical 
technique includes the short burlesquing 
sketch, the terse critical remark often in- 
volving word play, and the frequent use 
of irony. The last of these are displayed 
in the dedication of the work to all past, 
present and future litigants, whose nobility 
in pursuing lawsuits renders them heroes, 
but whose glory, like that of the gods, 
“viene a convertirse en aire, en donde 
ordinariamente quedan colgados después 
de matarse en el seguimiento de los 
litigios.” 

For them he elaborates sixteen rules of 
proper conduct in legal proceedings, advis- 
ing virtues such as discretion, prudence, 
patience, courtesy, respect and sobriety. 
The intercalation of illustrative anecdotes 
and quotations, frequently taken from his 
erudite sources, contradicts the author's 
introductory statement that since his work 
is not directed at scholars, he has not 
polished its style nor enriched the margins 
with citas. For the intellectual, these are 
superfluous, and the untrained reader finds 
them incomprehensible—“el que no tiene 
camisa, no ha menester lavandera.” 

With condescending tone he begs fore- 
giveness of jurists who take offense at his 
profanation of their profession’s high mys 
teries, giving them permission to add, 
correct or delete from the text at will. He 
excuses his satirical treatment by expressing 
a belief in the Horatian concept of instruct- 
ing while entertaining, and _ ironically 
remarks: “With moderate buffoonery I am 
trying to explain what I have to say with- 
out offending anyone, and thus I protest 
that if some passages seem charged, and if 
I use la sal negra when speaking of law- 
yers, it is not my intention to abuse them; 
it is not conceivable that I, being one of 
their troop, should wish to bring discredit 
to them.” 

This appears, however, to be the very 
purpose of the Grito apologético, a curious 


section which separates the rules of Part 
I from the advice and examples of legal 
cases which comprises Part II. The title 
was suggested by three books which had 
come to the author's attention: Gritos del 
purgatorio, Gritos del infierno, and Gritos 
del cielo. Since there was shouting from all 
directions, Paz y Salgado was encouraged 
to raise his own voice. He is uncertain 
whether his cries issue from Purgatory or 
from Hell, but he is positive they could 
not be from Heaven, since lawyers are 
condemned to an inferno of administering 
to stupid litigants. 

Then follow the brief satirical sketches 
of the lawyer and the clicnt who makes his 
practice distasteful. He complains of the 
tedium experienced in answering insipid 
questions of the client, and he avows that 
only generous splashes of rosewater can 
restore his judgements after such a session. 
He critically pictures the impetuous and 
greedy litigant: 

Quieren no sélo conseguir el pleito, sino hacer 
polvo y ceniza a su competidor y encendiéndose 
de lance en lance quieren abrazar en las llamas 
de su célera todas las ofensas que imaginan que 
se les han hecho, y juntos con ellos sacrificar a 
los ofensores en los altares de su propia vengan- 
za. Quieren con el triunfo de la causa también 
el nombre de poderosos para ; ay ninguno se les 
atreva. Quieren dar a entender que los jueces 
estan a la mira de su bienestar, y que toda la 
superior autoridad de éstos esta con un desvelado 
cuidado atalayando que no les ofendan. 
Quieren que en sus causas se varien y alteren 
todas las disposiciones de derecho y que se 
dispensen todas sus formalidades. 

They become irritated if asked to make 
concessions, insisting that honor is at 
stake, no matter how slight the offense. 
They ask that the opponent be allowed no 
point of attack, that all recourses be denied 
him, that the judge bolt the door to the 
opposition so that they may emerge trium- 
phant, although it may be contrary to 
existing laws! 

Further analysis classifies the clients 
according to their willingness to pay for 
the counselor's services. Some never settle 
accounts; others do not reimburse the 
lawyer unless the victory in the suit was 
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theirs. One group pays only after the 
lawyer has sent a dozen statements of 
charges, when their faces have finally be- 
come as red as the figures on the dun, 
while another class think they have repaid 
their attorney with handshakes and affec- 
tionate “thank-you's.” There are some who 
try to regale their advisor with clever 
sayings and shady jokes, but the most dis- 
agreeable are those who vociferously insist 
they have been robbed whenever they 
make a small payment on their account:— 
“Es mas lo que cacarean que los huevos que 
ponen.” 

The characterizations of the lawyers are 
equally critical. These passages display no 
genius for fictional writing, but they ex- 
hibit a penetrating insight into the manner- 
isms, tricks and psychology of the author's 
confreres, for which the profession is 
satirized even today. Some he calls “pro- 
fesores al oido, abogados contrahechos, 
bastardos hijos de la jurisprudencia.” 
Others “estudian mds para ignorar que 
otros para saber.” He continues: “Hay 
otros, abogados sdélo en lo exterior, sin 
fondos ni talentos para el gobierno de los 
negocios. Hay otros que por mostrar des- 
treza y sabiduria pierden el respecto a las 
leyes y la veneracién a los textos reputdn- 
dolos por tan suyos que con interpreta- 
ciones y glosas cerebrinas, los comentan a 
medida de su paladar . . .” There are 
some who prolong cases they are losing, 
while other braggarts promise to dispatch 
the matter in two days. These charlatans 
spread their desks with an array of books 
and treatises which impress the litigant 
until he learns at the trial that “todo es 
aire,” the case is lost, and the blame is 
passed to the judge. Every lawyer is not 
brilliant and efficient, just as “no es lo 
mismo ser doctores que doctos.” 


Like the models of the satirical-moral 
literature of the preceding century, the 
satirist turns to a moral issue. Lawyers, he 
observes, do not perform their duties out 
of good will and kindness, but only for the 
material gain—el interés. He laments that 
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all actions are ruled by this passion called 
“el centro del mundo moral a cuyo punto 
van a parar todas las lineas de la circun- 
ferencia del trato econémico y politico. 

. . a impulso de él aun la misma natura- 
leza est4 obediente y se muda. Mudanse 
las voluntades, mudanse los entendimien- 
tos, los genios, las inclinaciones, los inten- 
tos, y las resoluciones se mudan .. .,” an 
idea which is summarized with two con- 
ceptistic statements: “el sujeto mds dorado 
es el mds adorado,” and “Sélo es lindo 
como un oro aquel que tiene oro lindo.” 

Like an echo of Quevedo’s bitterness 
resounding one hundred years later is the 
pessimistic description of contemporary 
Guatemalan society: “Hoy mas puede el 
dinero que Ja honra porque hoy no hay 
honra sin utilidad, ni gloria sin provecho.” 

The relationship between Paz y Salgado 
and the great Spanish satirist suggested 
by their common concern for morality of 
their epochs and the similarity of certain 
satirical techniques, is established more 
clearly by the clever characterizations and 
diatribes found in the second of the 
Guatemalan’s works: El mosquecdor o 
abanico con visos de espejo para ahuyentar 
y representar todo género de tontos, mole- 
dores y majaderos.° 

Copies of this work are virtually unob- 
tainable. The present study is based on a 
summary of it, published by the Guate- 
malan Boletin de Museos y Bibliotecas 
C1v [October 1944], 81-87). A mosca is a 
bore and a leech, an obnoxious social type 
with which Paz v Salgado was familiar in 
his practice. The work will serve as a 
flyswatter to squelch these pests, or as a 
mirror from which the victims will flee 
once they have beheld their own ugly 
reflection. Dedicated to the “protomosca y 
architonto, que todos conocen, menos él 
mismo que se ignora,” it is a satire on all 
humanity, for the author insists that every 
wise man will recognize in himself many 
of the disagreeable qualities listed. 

Two methods of satirical criticism are 


observed: the first is reminiscent of that 
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used by Quevedo in his Pregmatica (1600) 
and the Prematicas y aranceles generales 
(1610-1614), as it gives the “Catédlogo de 
las moscas mas ordinarias y frecuentes.” 
This enumeration of undesirables includes 
those who offer advice when it is not 
sought; those who hold such high scruples 
regarding matters which do not concern 
them; others who speak in diminutives to 
reduce the appearance of their requests. 
He likewise ridicules those who talk of 
nothing but their children, those who pre- 
tend to do things they cannot do, and 
others who always boast of their good 
intentions. He dislikes inconsiderate people 
who tell others they look pale and drawn, 
and he teases those who specialize in 
knowing with precision all names and 
dates of events. Over-inquisitive persons 
are criticized, as are those “barometers” 
who speak only of the weather, the learned 
doctors with tassels and robes, the prophets 
who predict events after they have occur- 
red, and the philosophers of contentious 
spirit. But worst of all are the “moscas 
hembras, porque con las licencias de su 
naturaleza y con sus complexiones agrias 
como vinagre, pican a todo el mundo y lo 
molestan con el susurro de sus_bachil- 
lerias” Cp. 85). 

More poignant, however, is the satire 
elaborated in paragraphs, such as the attack 
on those who feign profundity in conver- 
sation, making every word a sacrament, 
mysteriously substantiating their remarks 
with authoritative sources unknown to 
most listeners. Others he flouts for being 
“mendigas de risa” who expect their trifles 
to be repaid in guffaws. To extract ap- 
plause these moscas strengthen their jokes 
with lies, gestures, grimaces and generous 
doses of giggles, all to no avail. They judge 
others’ tastes by their own, assuming that 
everyone shares their enthusiasm for the 
conversation of a fool. Paz y Salgado 
labels as most vexing those who are 
“pregnant but never give birth to what 
they have conceived.” They regularly call 
attention to their innermost thoughts, 


sighing over their inability to express 
themselves for lack of words to match 
their lofty ideas. 

A considerable portion of the work's 
charm lies in the methods suggested to 
escape these flies once they have begun 
their insidious buzzing. Nine remedies are 
proposed, among which are those recom- 
mending that all social and professional 
visits be cut short and that people exercise 
frankness in telling each other of vexatious 
actions. When a nuisance begins his 
repulsive attack, the following treatment 
may be tried: “Bostezamos, suspiramos, 
resumimos las palabras que se nos dicen, 
repitimos las nuestras, nos quedamos con- 
fusos y cogitabundos, y al cabo de gran 
rato, salimos con un Vdlgate Dios, y con 
otro despropdésito, que no lo pronunciara 
nuestro labio, sino puesto en aquel potro 
de la necedad. Este pues es el tremor 
equivalente al de los brutos; entenddmoslo 
por Dios y no nos molestaremos . . .” 

If animals are provided with a means 
of destroying irritating insects, such as the 
cow its tail, why should humans not have 
effective methods of defense? One of the 
best proposals, in free translation, reads: 


As soon as you are accosted by a mosca, cross 
yourself and utter whatever prayers you con- 
sider appropriate for times of calamity. Immedi- 
ately after he greets you, speak of your business, 
stress the importance of your work and the fleet- 
ing qualities of time. Praise the discretion of 
those who conduct their affairs with dispatch. 
Tell him you must leave quickly, squirm in 
your chair, and if still the a rit does not catch 
on, ask him if he has read this book [El mos- 
Ler mag’ if he replies negatively, lavish it with 
praise, false though it may be, and remind him 
of his loss in not having had the opportunity. 
Discreetly invite him to read it, saving: “Look 
at the leisure Paz vy Salgado must have, being 
able to amuse himself in the midst of his studies 
and his cases. He has given these remedies, and 
although he is uselessiy wasting his time, per- 
haps we can profit from his advice.” With these 
or similar words, pour the medicine down the 
scoundrel. But if he is one of those who resists, 
there is no recourse but to turn your eyes to 
heaven and pick up a Hercules’ club which is 
reputed to be very effective in such cases .. . 
(Cp. 84) 


With these humorous remedies Paz y 
Salgado completes his satire and burlesque 
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of the foibles of man. The sarcastic and 
clever personality displayed in the analyses 
of the lawyer and client in the Instruccion 


de litigantes . . . reaches fuller flower in 
the sketches of El mosqueador ... , and 
rates the author a place beside Diego de 
Torres y Villarroel as a follower of Que- 
vedo. It is to be lamented, however, that 
the Guatemalan did not show himself 
capable of inventing more situations which 
would make possible the germination of 
the seeds of creative writing suggested in 
his anecdotes and satirical presentations, 
and to elaborate more on the human 
frailties in a narrative fashion with dia- 
logue and humorous description portraying 
the satire. 

In his work, nevertheless, are four ele- 
ments which win consideration for Paz y 
Salgado in a study of the evolution of 
colonial prose letters: 1) a presentation of 
a colonial society of relaxed morals, whose 
boredom turned them into moscas or in- 
creased their eagerness for the pleasures of 
a lawsuit; 2) an illustration of the con- 
tinued popularity of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury didactic-satirical-moral works in the 
age of enlightenment; 3) an example of the 
eighteenth-century critical spirit and ap- 
proach to erudition which fostered the 
conception of his formal book of rules; 
and 4) an expression of a waggish person- 
ality endowed with a wit which created 
clever prose analyses anticipating the at- 
titude of burlén developed more fully 
seventy years later by the author of El 
periquillo sarniento. 


NOTES 


‘See: José Mariano Acosta Enriquez, Suefio de 
suenos, ed. Julio Jiménez Rueda (México, 1945); 
Joaquin Bolafios, portentosa vida de la 
muerte, ed. Agustin Yaiez (México, 1944); 
Satira anonima del siglo XVIII, ed. José Miranda 
y Pablo Gonzalez Casanova (México, 1953). 

2 See José Mariano Beristain de Souza, Biblioteca 
hispano-americana septentrional, 3a ed. (México, 
1947); L. A. Diaz Vasconcelos, Apuntes para 
la historia de la literatura guatemalteca. Epocas 
indigena _y colonial (Guatemala, 1942); José 
Toribio Medina, La imprenta en Guate 
1660-1821 (Santiago de Chile, 1910); Ramén 
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A. Salazar, Historia del desenvolvimiento inte- 
lectual de Guatemala (Guatemala, 1897), Vol. 
1; David Vela, Literatura guatemalteca (Guate- 
mala, 1943), Vol. 1. 

* Calixto Bustamente Carlos Inca in El lazarillo 
de ciegos caminantes (Gijon, 1773) affirms that 
large numbers of lawsuits were enjoyed by the 
Argentines in the same century, particularly by 
the residents of the province of Tucuman, whom 
he satirizes. 


* Exact references cannot be cited, since the 1742 
editions bear no pagination. 

5 This work has undergone several editions, the 
last of which was 1786, according to Medina 


and Beristain. Other works of this author in- 
clude: Verdades de gran importancia para todo 
género de personas (Guatemala, 1741); El por 
ué del recurso que ha hecho el ayuntamiento 
te esta muy noble y leal Ciudad de Santiago de 
los Caballeros de Guatemala (Guatemala, 1741); 
El por qué del recurso del ayuntamiento de 
Guatemala a su Audiencia sobre la translacion 
del colegio de S. Buenaventura del pueblo de 
San Juan del Obispo al Convento de San Fran- 
cisco de la capital 1741); Las luces 
del cielo, difundades sobre el emisferio de 
Guatemala (Guatemala, 1747), and a Spanish 
-pegege of Las institutciones del Cardenal de 
uca, S. 


A GUIDE FOR THE SPANISH MAJOR 


Offprints of the 20-page Guide, prepared by Robert G. Mead, Jr., and Gardiner 
and Kathryn London of the Univ. of Connecticut and first published in the May 
1955 Hispania, may be obtained for 25 cents each from the Secretary-Treasurer. We 


recommend it for your students and suggest that you order copies while they are 
still available. 


The first North American playwrights 
looked surprisingly often to the Hispanic 
world for inspiration for their dramatic 
efforts, which, although they may now 
seem of questionable aesthetic value, are of 
historic interest, mirroring our early atti- 
tude toward the Spanish Empire. Writers 
of the first period in North American 
drama, the revolutionary era of the late 
eighteenth century and the national or, in 
literature, romantic years until about 1830," 
were attracted by some ten themes found 
in Spanish history and life. 

Perhaps the earliest and most popular 
such theme was that of revolt against 
tyranny. Having suffered under the yoke 
of British domination, Yankee writers were 
quick to draw parallels with similar in- 
stances of oppression throughout history. 
Spanish history was chosen perhaps be- 
cause Spain was constantly in the news, 
a result of the disputes over Louisiana, 
Florida, the Mississippi River, and Carib. 
bean possessions. 

In The Ladies of Castile (1790), for 
example, by the almost professional patriot 
Mercy Otis Warren (1728-1814), Spain 
was viewed in a sympathetic light, as the 
victim of the tyrannical Charles V. The 
play concerns the political maneuvers of 
two women in love with Spain’s great 
captains during a period of confusion 
brought on from without by declaration 
of war with France and from within by 
Charles's unjust practices. The women’s 
emotions are torn between the two oppos- 
ing camps: the “patriot” camp headed by 
Don Juan de Padilla, Commander of the 
troops raised by the States of Spain; and 
the ultimately successful one, the mon- 
archic camp, under Don Velasco, Regent 
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in the absence of Charles. The play ends 
unhappily when the patriot hero fails to 
gain the Emperor's grace in time to prevent 
his beloved from stabbing herself to death. 

In the anachronistic Sertorius; or, The 
Roman Patriot (1830), Spain is again 
depicted as the victim of a tyrant, this 
time, Rome. David Paul Brown (1795- 
1872), a Philadelphia lawyer, maintained 
he based this grandiloquent effort on 
Plutarch’s account in Volume vir of 
Lives. General in Spain Quintus Sertorius, 
refusing to join the revolutionary forces 
to throw off the Roman yoke, turns over 
his command to a less scrupulous leader, 
Persenna, who is quickly defeated. Upon 
the plea of his beloved Marcia, Sertorius 
reluctantly returns to his command and 
wins “immarcesible fame.” The play is a 
“tragedy,” however, and prospects of a 
happy ending are blighted when jealous 
Persenna, having lost out both in matters 
of state and the heart Che, too, loves 
Marcia), kills his rival. 

Mexico is the victim of oppression in a 
play by Henry King Strong, preceptor of 
the Pittsfield Academy, according to the 
title page. The Fall of Iturbide; or, Mexico 
Delivered (1823) concerns the love of 
Agustin de Iturbide, the creole Emperor 
of Mexico, for Larinda, the only member 
of his coterie who fails to do him homage. 
This lack of respect is understandable, 
for by the Emperor’s orders, Larinda’s 
father had been racked to death; further- 
more, she loves the young general, Carlina. 
On discovering the identity of his rival, 
Iturbide tries to murder the two lovers. 
But somehow Carlina manages to reach 
his army, a league from Mexico City, and 
return in a few minutes to do the stabbing 
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himself, Iturbide receiving the fatal blow. 

This play concerns a New World op- 
pressor of Spanish peoples. In his epilogue, 
the author proudly claims that although 
there were many plays about Old World 
tyrants, such as Caesar and Brutus, his 
was the first to treat of a native American 
one. But another tyrant is briefly referred 
to—Spain herself. Larinda bemoans the 
quick turnover of oppressors, from Spain 
to Iturbide: “Happy, happy country, were 
it not for Iturbide. Scarce were they fetters 
broken That had clank’d for ages, e’er that 
Monster Rose to rivet them again.”* 
Whereas Spain was the victim, under 
Rome and Charles, she becomes the villain 
during the Spanish American colonies’ bid 
for independence. This was another battle 
so paralleling the one recently undergone 
by the North American colonials that they 
publicized it highly and naturally took the 
Spanish American side. The theme was 
very popular in novels and poetry of the 
period, but does not enter drama to a 


marked degree. 

Closely related to the theme of revolt 
against tyranny is the “black legend,” the 
conquistadores’ subjection of the Spanish 
American aborigines. Spain again sym- 
bolized tyranny, but now at the time of the 


conquest, rather than the nineteenth 
century. Reasons for the legend’s popular- 
itv in North America are many. Another 
parallel was drawn, between British troops 
and conquistadores; Yankees were equating 
Thomas Gage and Hernan Cortés. Another 
reason, of a more literary nature, was of 
course the influence of Bartolomé de las 
Casas’, Brevisima relacién de la destruc- 
cién de las Indias (1552), especially in 
its London translations. 

Early North American drama’s out- 
standing contribution to the “black legend” 
was Pizarro in Peru; or, The Death of 
Rolla (1800), by William Dunlap (1766- 
1839), artist, translator, playwright, man- 
ager and producer, sometimes called the 
“father of the American stage.” With his 
translation of Schiller’s Don Carlos (pro- 
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duced 1799), a pantomime on the Don 
Juan theme the same year and a ballad- 
opera The Knight of Guadalquivir (pro 
duced 1800), he had probably added more 
Spanish flavor to the Yankee theater than 
any other playwright of that day. Pizarro 
in Peru was a translation and adaption of 
a play by August von Kotzebue (1761- 
1819), a German writer especially popular 
in England and France. Dunlap’s adapta: 
tion and Pizarro; or, The Spaniards in 
Peru (1800), the less popular version 
published by Charles Smith, a New York 
bookseller and Dunlap’s competitor, tell 
the same story in almost the same words. 

On Pizarro’s return to Peru, he attacks 
and subdues the Incan band led by the 
Spanish Alonzo de Molina and the Peru- 
vian Rolla. When the kidnapped child of 
Alonzo and his wife Cora is brought in by 
Pizarro’s henchmen, Rolla graps the child 
and flees, managing, although wounded, 
to fight his way to Cora. When Alonzo is 
again captured, Pizarro demands that he 
be tortured and his child killed. Pizarro 
and the Spanish are thus depicted as such 
scoundrels that defecting to the enemy, 
the Indians, was the only noble thing to 
do. Alonzo and his mentor Las Casas (who 
has somehow become Pizarro’s underling 
in Peru) are to be considered heroes, not 
traitors: “I have not warred against my 
native land but against those who have 
usurped its powers,” maintains Alonzo.* 

The reverso de la medalla was, of course, 
the theme of the “noble savage.” North 
American writers were simply carrying on 
a long literary tradition to which con- 
tributed las Casas, the Inca Garcilaso de 
la Vega and Alonso de Ercilla, English 
writers such as Robert Southey, the Scot- 
tish William Robertson, and innumerable 
Frenchmen writing as early as the end of 
the sixteenth century. The _politico-psv- 
chological reason for dramatists’ interest in 
this theme may be that, inconsistently 
enough, the South American Indian was 
not equated with the redskin, but with the 
North American colonial. Furthermore, a 


South American setting appealed to the 
nationalist desire to show off the New 
World to the Old. Yet the setting was 
remote and exotic enough to appeal to 
the romantics who were beginning to 
seek the emotional outlet afforded by such 
places. As usual, romanticism in literature 
was going hand in hand with liberal and 
revolutionary thinking in politics and 
government. 

While damning the conquistadores, 
Dunlap and Smith, with the aid of 
Kotzebue, created a romantic hero out of 
Rolla, whose nobility of character is proved 
to be inherent and greater than that of 
more civilized men. This nobility moves 
him to relinquish his beloved Cora, safer 
in the company of the Spanish Alonzo, 
and to take his rival’s place in prison. It 
stays his hand when he is about to stab 
Pizarro and it inspires him to give up his 
life to save the child. 

An even better expression of the theme 
is Virgin of the Sun (1800), also translated 
and adapted from Kotzebue by Dunlap and 
Smith. This plays deals with the same 


... characters as Pizarro, but at an earlier date. 


The sun-goddess Cora, Alonzo's mistress, is 
pregnant. The punishment meted to god- 
desses in such condition is vivesepulture, 
but Cora is not dismayed, for the sun’s 
rays continue to fall on her at dawn. Her 
former suitor Rolla vainly intercedes with 
King Ataliba, in her behalf, then in 
desperation leads a Peruvian insurrection 
against the King. Ataliba hurriedly capi- 
tulates to the mob and admits the old 
Incan laws are now too harsh. Thus all the 
“savages” are idealized. The heroic Rolla 
typifies abnegation. Ataliba turns out to be 
humane after all. The Incan laws are 
excused on the grounds that, formerly, 
disorder and lack of discipline justified 
them. And Peru at the time of the con- 
quest is pictured as having attained such 
a height of tranquility and loving kindness 
that all previous paganism should be for- 
given and forgotten. 

For the romantic, of greater interest 
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than even South America was the Iberian 
Peninsula, because of its mingling of 
Moorish and European cultures, its sinister 
Inquisition and medieval appearance. The 
theme of the conflict between Moors and 
Christians is portrayed in James Gates 
Percival’s Zamor, a Tragedy (1815). Per 
cival (1795-1856) was a member of George 
Ticknor’s famous contingent of aficionados 
of foreign languages and literatures and 
one of North America’s ranking poets until 
his popularity was eclipsed by that of 
another Hispanist, William Cullen Bryant. 
Zamor concerns the rivalry between the 
Christian Alonzo and the Moorish Zamor, 
both in love with Alzira, daughter of 
Abdallah, King of Granada. Zamor secretly 
swears vengeance on the three A’s, Ab 
dallah, Alzira and Alonzo, and soon tastes 
its sweetness. First he tells the King that 
Alzira is Alonzo’s mistress. To the Christ- 
ian-hating Abdallah, this justifies murder, 
and he stabs his daughter. Then the 
treacherous Zamor reports that the King’s 
only son, Almanzor, died in battle. Having 
taken over the army, Zamor soon puts an 
end to Abdallah’s double sorrow by stab- 
bing him. But finally justice triumphs— 
Almanzor, alive after all, rushes in, slays 
Zamor and recovers the Moorish army. 
North America waxed indignant over 
the revival of the Inquisition under the 
hated Ferdinand VII. Perhaps because of 
the exaggerated reports of the Inquisition’s 
horrors, Spain was considered a suitably 
sinister setting for the mysterious machina- 
tions of Gothic villains. The theme of 
Gothic intrigue is well illustrated in The 
Mysteries of the Castle, or the Victim of 
Revenge (produced in 1806), by John 
Blake White (1783-1859), an artist, law- 
ver and dramatist from South Carolina. 
In this maze of plots and subplots, figure 
a Spanish noble, Lothario, and his friend, 
the Italian noble, Persiles, both being 
pursued by the robbers Fauresco and 
Spoletto through the “forest” en route to 
the castle of De Mainfrois. During the 
flight and chase, the two noblemen meet 
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a hermit (really De Mainfrois) who con- 
fesses spying on his wife, the Countess, 
one night. Seeing her embrace a man, he 
stabbed her and the supposed lover—then 
learned the “lover” was his wife's long- 
lost brother. Later, in a subterranean 
chamber, Persiles finds the Countess who, 
very much alive, has been held captive 
by Fauresco for twenty years. She main- 
tains that it was Fauresco who tried to 
kill her and her brother. The play con- 
cludes with Lothario in love with the 
Countess’ daughter and Fauresco buried 
in the ruins of the castle to which he has 
set fire. The Countess and her husband 
seem glad to be reunited, even though 
he may have tried to murder her. Whether 
he or Fauresco attempted the assasination 
is never explained; neither are the identi- 
ties of the ghosts and specters which fill 
the stage. 

The only attempt to give Spanish flavor 
to the play is the statement, on the page 
containing the “Dramatist Personae,” that 
the setting is Castile Cyet the characters 
refer to it as the Black Forest) and the 
observation that, since De Mainfrois was a 
Castilian, he appeared “proud, haughty, 
and mysterious in his manner.”* Whether 
this comment is an accurate and discerning 
character analysis of the Castillian per- 
sonality seems dubious, but it does indicate 
that, for Gothic writers, Spain implied 
mystery. 

The Peninsula had acquired the reputa- 
tion of a medieval appearance, through the 
reports in the innumerable popular travel 
books, Yankee, British and French, con- 
cerning Spain’s old-fashioned, primitive 
inns and roads, the general lack of comfort 
and machinery and the many vestiges of 
medieval and Moorish architecture. This 
travel literature provided the chief source 
for a Spanish backdrop which constitutes, 
if not precisely a theme, at least another 
important aspect of Hispanic influence. 
Often, however, as in The Rose of Ar- 
ragon [sic]; or, The Vigil of St. Mark 
(1822), by Samuel Benjamin —Helbert 
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Judah (1799-1876), the author merely 
claimed Spain as the setting, without at- 
tempting to describe background. 

A lawyer and playwright, Judah is best 
known for his Gotham and the Gothamites 
(1823), which satirized prominent New 
Yorkers so libelously that he landed in jail. 
He bragged that he wrote The Rose of 
Arragon in about two days, and the reader 
will find no reason to challenge this boast. 
To assure himself that the affections of a 
country maid, Rosaline, are not motivated 
by greed, the Prince of Arragon has passed 
himself off as a peasant. His true identity 
is revealed, however, when an influential 
Count arrives on the scene and courts 
Rosaline. Unsuccessful in this courtship, 
the angry Count abducts her and imprisons 
her father and the Prince. She must marry 
the Count by St. Mark’s Vigil or the 
Prince will be executed. He escapes in the 
nick of time, however. The Count then 
attempts to kill Rosaline and her father, 
but is stabbed himself. 

Another playwright to try to exploit a 
Spanish setting was Robert Montgomery 
Bird (1806-54), who became, after 1830, 
a leading North American Hispanist in 
the fields of drama and the novel. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries, he was a 
serious student of Spanish history and able 
to read Spanish. His only play written in 
this early period is an incomplete manu- 
script, entitled Isidora; or, The Three 
Dukes, which critics date about 1828.5 At 
this point in his career, he, like Judah, 
simply named Spain as the locale, without 
attempting to introduce authentic Spanish 
flavor. 

The three acts are laid in Catalonia, 
presumably around 1500. Rafael, Duke of 
Barcelona, returns to his fiancée, the 
Countess of Cardona, after routing a band 
of marauders. He brings back with him 
the handsome Basilio, who saved his life 
during the fracas. Out of gratitude, the 
Duke has accepted Basilio, of obscure and 
humble birth, as an equal. The plot 
thickens when Isidora suddenly declares to 


Basilio that she loves him, not the Duke to 
whom her parents betrothed her when she 
was a child. The honest and honor-bound 
Basilio unsuccessfully tries to dissuade her 
and to remain loyal to his benefactor, but 
finally is forced to confess the affair. The 
Duke pardons him, but orders him to 
leave the region. Bird has jotted down a 
few suggestions concerning various endings 
the play might assume. 

Romantic, too, in its search for the exotic 
was the effort to adapt Spain’s comedia to 
the North American stage. The comedia 
provided three rather glamorous themes to 
Tames Nelson Barker (1784-1858) and 
John Howard Payne (1791-1852), who, 
upon Dunlap’s retirement, became two of 
the most prominent Yankee dramatists of 
the early nineteenth century. In their plays 
of Spanish inspiration, the former treated 
the theme of courtly love and the latter 
dealt with tragic love and the “honor 
problem.” 

Barker's playwriting career began in 
1804 with The Spanish Rover, no longer 
extant. His How to Try a Lover (1817) 
was “after Tyler’s Island of Barrataria . . . 
the first significant example that has sur- 
vived of that interest in Spanish themes 
for stage treatment, which was to become 
so frequent in the next period.”* Spanish 
in spirit are the unusually authentic setting 
and the gracioso Pacomo, who, in true 
-omedia fashion, conveniently falls in love 
with the servant of his master’s mistress. 
The direct source, however, was French, 
as Barger admitted in his introduction. The 
plot, characters and even some of the 
dialogue were appropriated from the last 
volume of La folie espagnale, a picaresque 
tvpe novel published between 1799 and 
i801 by Pigault-Lebrun (1753-1825).7 

How to Try a Lover travesties courtly 
love in thirteenth-century Catalonia. It 


concerns the playboy Carlos, who, upon 
meeting Eugenia, whose father is a friend 
of his father’s, is at last seriously wounded 
by Cupid's arrow. On the theory that their 
children’s love for each other will be 
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strengthened by being opposed, the pat- 
riarchs hide Eugenia in a castle. Carlos 
and his squire Pacomo finally gain en- 
trance, only to be arrested for trespassing 
and tried before the Court of Love. In the 
meantime, Eugenia and Carlos learn of 
their parents’ deception and plan one of 
their own. Eugenia, presiding over the 
Court, keeps the fathers in suspense by 
seeming to be on the verge of pronouncing 
Carlos guilty, but at last she condemns 
him to accept her hand for life and lets the 
fathers in on her deception. 

Barker turned to native material for 
subsequent plays, so that Payne represents 
better the early nineteenth-century trend 
toward foreign themes. The latter’s cos- 
mopolitan outlook may have resulted from 
his having spent most of his life in London 
and Paris, although he was born in New 
York. He was one of the first North Ameri- 
cans to depend for his living on the fickle 
favors of the theater world of America 
and especially England, where most of his 
plays were first produced. There he met 
in 1813 Washington Irving’s nephew. 
Peter. Probably both Washington and 
Peter had something to do with at least 
some of the versions of The Spanish Hus- 
band; or First and Last Love (published 
in an 1826 collection: produced in 1830), 
concerned with the more tragic extremes 
of love. The plot is a trite triangle of 
husband, wife and former suitor. The suit- 
or, Hvyppolito, after chasing the bride 
Bianca hack and forth between Italy and 
Spain, finally kidnaps her and locks her 
un in the house of a friend. Husband Don 
Alfonso Alvar arrives to take pot shots at 
Bianca and Hyppolito, but when the two 
swear to her “purity,” Alvar takes her 
back, and Hvppolito promises that, if he 
lives, he will fight battles of the Holy 
Cross against the Moors. 

As Pavne’s modern editors point out, 
the plav’s origin was Calderdn’s tragedy, 
FI pintor de su deshonra, but the immedi- 
ate source was the French prose translation 


by Victor de la Beaumelle €1772-1831).® 
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Payne began writing his drama soon after 
the translation appeared in a Paris collec- 
tion of 1822, Chefs-d’oeuvre des thédtres 
étrangers, which contains also Le dernier 
duel en Espagne, by Jean Baptiste Es- 
ménard (1772-1842), a French devotee of 
the Spanish theater. This had been de- 
rived from another drama by Calderén, 
El postrer duelo de Espaiia, and, via the 
French version, Payne created his second 
Spanish play, The Last Duel in Spain 
(1822-30).*° 

Don Jerome confesses to his best friend, 
Don Pedro, that he has fallen in love with 
Violante de Urrea, daughter of the recent- 
lv deceased governor of Alarcén. Pedro is 
horrified, for he himself has secretly been 
courting the lovely Violante. He:is now 
faced with a really knotty “honor problem”; 
the honor code obliges him to return his 
friend’s confidence, yet honor also requires 
him to conceal his love affair until Vio- 
lante’s petition to Charles V is settled. 
She has been petitioning for a dower, 
since, unmarried, she is penniless—only a 
male may succeed to the governorship of 
Alarcén. To whom is Pedro more honor- 
bound? “Let me at least preserve honor,” 
he cries."' After a series of lovers’ quarrels, 
misunderstandings and courteously con- 
ducted duels, all ends happily. Charles 
signs Violante’s petition and promises to 
write Pope Pius III to have the Council 
of Trent abolish dueling. Pedro asks for 
Violante’s hand, Jerome for the hand of 
her rival, and the gracioso for the servant's. 

The last Hispanic theme to appeal to 
North American dramatists was quixotism. 
Cervantes’ popularity had begun early, as 
one critic points out.’* A British adaptation 
of Cervantes’ El celoso extremefio was per- 
formed in North America almost every 
season from 1769 to 1800,"* but of course 
his Don Quijote aroused the most interest, 
perhaps because it seemed to stress ideals 
sought by the eighteenth century—sanity 
and moderation. The tone of the book 
harmonized with Voltairian skepticism, 
including a distrust of authority and a pre- 
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occupation with government and culture. 

The quixotic theme is handled super- 
ficially in The Island of Barrataria Cun- 
dated manuscript), by Royall Tyler (1757- 
1826), best known for The Contrast 
(1787), the first comedy performed in 
North America. As one authority notes, 
the main plot of this satiric slapstick was 
taken from chapters 44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 
and 53 of the Second Part of Don Quijote 
and concerns Sancho Panza’s troubles as 
governor of the Island.'* At court Sancho 
expertly dispatches the case of the stout 
wench whose “jewell” has been robbed 
and the case of the two old men and the 
borrowed money concealed in a cane. The 
subplot concerns Julietta who, disguised 
as a woman the age of Sancho's wife, 
pleads that her husband wants to leave 
her for a rich girl. This is Julietta’s way of 
reminding Sancho of his own swaying af- 
fections and of the fact that her father is 
trying to marry her off to him, despite 
her preference for a local swain. 

Instead of converting the Ouijote into 
buffoonery, Susanna Haswell Rowson 
(1762-1824), an adventurous dabbler in 
the arts, debased it in another way—by 
turning a small part of its external plot 
into a wild romantic yarn. In the preface 
of her Slaves in Algiers; or, a Struggle for 
Freedom (1794), she proudly claims the 
Quijote as a source: “Some part of the plot 
is taken from the Story of the Captive, re- 
lated by Cervantes, in his inimitable Ro- 
mance of Don Quixote, the rest is en- 
tirely the offspring of fancy.”"* The most 
likely conclusion is that the entire play is 
“fancy,” but the story of Zoriana, the 
daughter of the “Algerine Dey,” does show 
some resemblance to that of Zoraida in 
chapters 39, 40 and 41 of the First Part. 
The two women, both Moorish, are so 
anxious to marry and escape with their 
Christian lovers that they betray their re- 
spective fathers. The plot is further compli- 
cated by a group of North Americans who, 
in the Mediterranean area for some im- 
plausible reason or another, are captured 
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and held for ransom by the Dey. In a final 
abrupt scene of mutual recognition, the 
Americans turn out to be long-separated 
mother, father and daughter. Frantically 
waving the flag of patriotism, the comedy 
ends happily when the Dey forgives his 
daughter and the family for attempting to 
escape and closes with the words: “May 
Freedom spread her benign influence 
through every nation.”!® 

Thus North America’s first playwrights 
seized upon some ten themes or aspects of 
the Hispanic world to portray authentical- 
ly or, more often, naively, occasionally 
with a true Spanish flavor. The reasons 
behind this interest seem to be a combina- 
tion of political and literary drives.17 A 
chauvinistic urge inspired writers to find 
instances of Old World oppression, in ad- 
dition to the British, for eloquent condem- 
nation. Spain attracted their attention be- 
cause she was in the limelight, jockeying 
for position and possessions in North 
America. During periods when the Penin- 
sula was oppressed, as under Rome and 
Charles V, playwrights sympathized with 
the Spanish people. Such sympathy re- 
sulted from no particular love of the Span- 
iard, however, for when he supposedly be- 
came a tyrant, he was scorned—as in the 
case of the conquistadores and Iturbide. 
‘Especially in novels and poetry, the 
Spanish Empire was again condemned 
when it opposed the Spanish American 
colonies’ attempts at emancipation). And 
the victims of the tyranny, the Spanish 
American aborigines Cin novels and poet- 
ry, the colonists), were praised by authors 
who apparently deliberately overlooked 
their own treatment of the redskin. The 
settings of Spanish America, furthermore, 
were New World, a fact which appealed 
to the nationalist drive to show off the 
New to the Old. 

These __politico-psychological reasons, 
however, only partly explain the use of 
such themes as the “noble savage” and the 
“black legend.” With liberalism in govern- 
ment came the sweep of romanticism in 
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literature. The desire for the remote and 
exotic also accounts for South American 
settings, and particularly for a Peninsular 
one, because Spain had changed less in 
physical appearance than the rest of Eu. 
rope and had an Oriental tinge. Moreover, 
her Roman Catholicism and Inquisition 
both enraged and intrigued romantic 
Gothic writers concerned with the sinister. 

Literary inspiration as a reason for early 
dramatists’ Hispanic interests is question- 
able, although authoritative material, in 
English as well as Spanish, was already 
present in North American libraries.** Di- 
rect sources include the comedia, via: 
French adaptations; the Quijote, treated 
by dramatists in a slapstick or romantic 
way; accounts of the “black legend” and 
“noble savage,” such as those by Kotzebue 
and las Casas; and the ubiquitous travel 
literature."* Other sources, histories of 
Spain in particular, reached some of the 
novelists and poets, but few of the play- 
wrights. 

These histories and chronicles—the ma- 
jority in Spanish, but one, Robertson’s, in 
English—were being studied and _ inter- 
preted in North America principally by the 
romantic historians, Irving, William Hick- 
ling Prescott and others, and by linguists 
like George Ticknor.*” The romantic his- 
tories they were soon to produce may in- 
deed be considered a reason for the much 
more pronounced Hispanic interests of the 
next period, to the Civil War. During this 
second period, when political contact with 
Spain increased, the Spanish world again 
influenced our novels and poetry and es- 
pecially—with the plays of Bird, George 
Henry Boker, William Gilmore Simms, 
and others—our theater. 


NOTES 


Se yr for 1830 as a dividing date for early 


North American drama is given by Frank Pierce 
Hill, American Plays, Printed 1714-1830 (Stan- 
ford University, California, 1934), p. vi: “The 
closing date was chosen by Wegelin, accepted by 
Fred W. Atkinson, and adopted by Charles 
Frederic Brede, in his The German Drama in 
English on the Philadelphia Stage from 1794 to 
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1830. Furthermore, Robert F. Roden takes 1831 
as the beginning date of his Later American 
Plays, which he says ‘is practically a second part’ 
of Wegelin.” The selection of dramas herein 
referred to is based on the check lists of Hill 
and of Arthur Hobson Quinn, * ee of the 
American Drama (New York, 
*Henry K. Strong, The Fall = hoarbide or, 
Mexico Delivered (Pittsheld, 1823), p. 5. 
‘William Dunlap, Pizarro in oly or, The 
Death of Rolla (New York, 1800), p. 47. 
‘John Blake White, The Mysteries of the 
Castle; or, a Victim of Revenge (Charleston, 
1807), p p. 23 
Quinn, p 224, and Clement Edgar Foust, The 
ive and Works of Robert Montgomery 
Bird (New York, 1919), p. 34. 
p. 146. 
* Ibid., pp. 146-147. 
® For a discussion of the Irvings’ handwriting in 
the various manuscript versions, see Trial with- 
out Jury and Other Plays, eds. Codman Hislop 
and W. R. Richardson (Princeton, 1940), pp. 
207-208. 
Thid. 
10 The Last Duel in Spain and Other Plays, eds. 
and WR . Richardson (Prince- 


. Heiser, “Cervantes in the United 
States,” HR, xv (1947), 435: “The flowering 
of the creative influence of Cervantes in the 
United States came early, between 1790 and 
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1815, during the period in which the few 
literary figures were frankly imitative of classical 
and eighteenth models.’ 

13 Tbid., 

Aj 

15 Susanna Haswell Rowson, Slaves in Algiers; 
mi a Struggle for Freedom (Philadelphia, 1794), 


Tbid., p. 72. 
1? For a more detailed account of the motives be 
hind the Hispanist movement in North Ameri- 
can literature, see Helman, “Early Interest 
in Spanish in New " England (1815-1835),” 
Hisp., xxix (1946), 339-351; my “Hispano 
ia en los stados Unidos,” RI, x1x (1953), 
129-132, and “The Beginning of American His- 
panism, 1770-1830,” Hisp., xxxvm (1954), 482- 
489; and Stanley T. Williams, The Spanish 
Background of American Literature, 2 vols. 
(New Haven, 1955). 
'S For a list of Spanish works in early North 
American libraries, see Harry Bernstein, “Las 
rimeras poxioas intelectuales entre New Eng- 
y el mundo Revista Hispanica 
Moderna, v (1929), 1-17. 
1 For a brief tan of the popularity and 
influence of travel literature, see my “The In- 
fluence of Travel Books on Early American His- 
panism,’ ’ The Americas, x1 (1954), 155-159. 
my “William Robertson's Influence on 
Early American Literature,” The Americas, x1v 
(1957), 37-43. 


The recent deaths of two Russian Hibs- 
panists B. A. Krzhevsky and V. S. Uzin 
cut very deeply into the sparse ranks of 
Spanish scholars in the USSR and should 
focus our attention on the all too tenuous 
position of Spanish studies in the Soviet 
Union. 

It is indeed hard for us in the West to 
conceive the Russian Hispanists’ struggle 
for professional recognition, existence and 
survival both under the tsarist and the com- 
- munist regimes. Academic status for Span- 
ish studies in Russia was won but recently. 
In the eighteen seventies Professor Storo- 
zhenko introduced the masterpieces of the 
Siglo de Oro in his course on western 
European literature at the Moscow Univer- 
sity. Then at the turn of the century his 
student the dynamic Professor L. Shepele- 
vich carried the work on to the Kharkov 
University where he devoted a great deal 
of attention to Cervantes. This scholar be- 
queathed his work to his pupils among 
whom were the late D. Petrov, known 
abroad for his research and book on Lope 
de Vega, and the still active professor of 
Kiev University Academician A. Beletsky 
(b. 1884), one of the very few members 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences who is 
not a scientist. 

World War I, the Revolution and the 
Civil War gave this new subject a serious 
set-back. Military and social chaos injected 
disorder into the quiet academic retreats 
disrupting research, destroying libraries, 
scattering carefully trained pupils and pain- 
fully collected notes. In the ‘twenties the 
problem of making a living forced many 
a potential scholar to turn from pure re- 
search to materially more rewarding pro- 
fessions. Consequently the ‘thirties found 
only a small nucleus of zealots still pur- 
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suing their studies of the Golden Age under 
rather difficult conditions. 

These Soviet Hispanists were so few in 
number; their private and university li- 
braries were in poor conditions and often 
out of date; they could not travel about 
very much, nor go abroad to consult li- 
braries and sources or to talk to foreign 
scholars; they had no currency at their dis- 
posal to purchase necessary books outside 
of the Soviet Union. Some depended on 
the bounty and good nature of foreign 
scholars while others attempted to set up a 
system of barter. Even this arrangement 
was in mo.: «s°¢s disrupted by the uneasi- 
ness accomp..ying the purges of 1936-38. 
Notwithstanding these odds the ‘thirties 
saw a series of fine new translations of 
Spanish classics, eg. Don Quixote 
(Krzhevsky-Smirnov, 1929 and reprinted 
several times), Novelas Ejemplares (done 
by Krzhevsky, 1934), Lazarillo de Tormes 
(by K. Derzhavin, 1931), several plays 
by Calderén (by M. N. Rozanov, 1935), 
Quevedo's La Vida del Buscén (by S. Igna- 
tov, 1936), Pérez de Hita’s Guerras civiles 
de Granada (by A. Sipovich and M. 
Rozanov, 1936), four plays by Tirso de 
Molina (by V. Pyast and T. Shchepkina- 
Kupernik, 1935), La Vida de Marcos de 
Obregon (by A. Ignatov, 1935), plays by 
Lope de Vega (also Ignatov’s). These were 
accompanied in many cases by carefu! an- 
notation, prefaces and extensive studies 
either by the translators themselves or by 
one of their colleagues. Especially notable 
are S. S. Ignatov’s studies on Vicente Es- 
pinel' and The Spanish Theater of XVI- 
XVIIth Centuries,? F. V. Kelyin’s essay on 
Tirso de Molina,’ and the introductions to 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote and Novelas.* 
Kelyin and Ignatov also teamed up on 
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compiling two Spanish-Russian dictionaries 
which appeared in 1931 and 1937. The 
coordinator and general director of this 
activity in the Spanish and Portuguese sec- 
tion was Academician M. N. Rozanov 
(1858-1936). 

The Spanish Revolution stimulated some 
popular interest in Spain which, however, 
had little real effect on Hispanists. The 
Second World War's operations around 
Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov and Kiev 
where some isolated Spanish scholars had 
established themselves caused another in- 
terruption. Postwar Soviet reconstruction 
programs, so completely geared to utilitar- 
ianism and expedience, have little room 
for the luxury of conducting research in 
Spanish as we know it here. Currently 
courses in the language and literature are 
practically non-existent at any level, nor 
is there any promise of a change. The few 
remaining prefessors are getting along in 
years, while new men are not trained to 
replace them in USSR. Spanish scholar- 
ship still breathes primarily through the 
translation program of the Soviet central 
publishing syndicate, a part of which are 
the Foreign Language Publishing House 
and the State Publications of Artistic Liter- 
ature. In the past quarter of a century 
these editorial houses have made new and 
improved versions of favorites of foreign 
literature (including Spanish). One of the 
most elegant products of these organiza- 
tions is the jubilee edition of Don Quixote 
in a new translation by N. Lyubimov, 
edited by the late V. Uzin and illustrated 
by the famous Soviet artists Kukryniksi.* 

As one can see from the above discus- 
sion that the same names appear again and 
again—F. Kelyin, K. Derzhavin, S. Igna- 
tov, A. Smirnov, B. Krzhevsky, and V. 
Uzin. Now the last two names are to be 
stricken from the active lists. 

It was with some delay that we learned 
of the death of the Leningrad Hispanist 
Boris Apollonovich Krzhevsky (1887- 
1954). The end came while he was pre- 
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paring the jubilee edition of Cervantes 
Novelas ejemplares’ which he himself had 
meticulously translated into Russian much 
earlier. He loved Spanish literature of the 
Golden Age and particularly that of Cer- 
vantes to which he devoted his earliest and 
latest efforts. Though his dream of a 
“Complete Works of Cervantes” in Rus 
sian was never realized, his efforts in 
bringing this author onto the Russian scene 
and a part of it were great. His excellent 
translation and expert handling of material 
offered by foreign scholarship for elucidat 
ing the texts made his versions reliable, 
while his remarkable knowledge of the 
Russian idiom in all its variegated richness 
served him well in conveying the spirit and 
some of the subtler nuances of the origi 
nals. 


Among Krzhevsky’s works dealing with 
Spanish literature are the following: Cer 
vantes and his novelas’ is an informative 
essay dealing with the themes of the nove 
las, their ideological content, purpose, value 


and techniques. His Tirso de Molina 1571- 
1648 which preceded an carly Pyast trans 
lation of Don Gil de las calzas verdes* is 
composed of the dramatist’s biography, an 
analysis of Tirso’s work on the background 
of the general development of Spanish 
drama of the period, and an extensive 
commentary on the text of the play. In the 
same year, 1923, Krzhevsky published a 
translation of Cervantes El rufian viudo" 
and then he teamed with A. A. Smirnov 
to work on a new translation of the Qui- 
xote which appeared in 1929 and went 
through several editions. This book carries 
his essay Don Quixote or the Background 
of Spanish Literature of the XVI-XVIIth 
Centuries,*° wherein he deals with the 
author’s life, literary influences reflected in 
the Quixote and the general appreciation 
the novel received prior to and after Fried- 
rich Schlegel. The quality of Krzhevsky’s 
scholarship is good and the sources reliable. 
Of particular interest is its second section 
which is devoted to chivalric, pastoral and 


picaresque novels, their history, inter-rela- 
tion and influence on Don Quixote. This 
work was followed by a translation of the 
Novelas which Krzhevsky was revising at 
the time of his death. (1 shall return later 
to N. Berkovsky’s introductory article to 
this edition.) Mention of the essays Cer- 
vantes and Lope de Vega’s Art’ completes 
the list of Krzhevsky’s publications. Though 
Krzhevsky’s activity had tapered down con- 
siderably in recent years, his absence will 
certainly be fdlt by his Soviet colleagues. 
And now, Uzin’s death, the announce- 
ment of which was tucked away in the 
bottom corner of the last page of the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta’* for May 30, 1957, 
leaves that tiny Spanish circle further 
bereft. 

Vladimir Samoilovich Uzin, a Kandidat 
of Philological Sciences, was a venerable 
member of the important Soviet organiza- 
tion—the Union of Soviet Writers. He had 
dedicated most of his life to Spanish litera- 
ture and especially to that of the Golden 
Age. He assembled a large Anthology of 
Spanish Literature (XII-XVIIIth Centu- 
ries) in Spanish, and supplied it with nec- 
essary explanatory notes. The importance 
of this work in the Soviet Union is evident 
from the fact that it had two editions, one 
in 1938 and a second one in 1948. This 
so-called demand for the book may not 
have been stimulated by its intrinsic value 
(I have not seen the book and have no 
way to judge), but possibly for want of 
other books of a similar nature. Uzin was 
also the author of articles on the subject in 
journals and the Soviet Encyclopedia'’ and 
the Literaturnaya Gazeta claims’ that 
Uzin’s most interesting work was his inter- 
pretation of the Quixote as an expression 
of the “spirit of humanism and love of 
freedom.” Although he is supposed to have 
devoted many years to this work I have 
never seen it nor found any reference to 
it by Soviet cervantistas. Uzin also assem- 
bled and edited a four volume set entitled 
The Spanish Theater of the XVIIth Cen- 
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tury which includes Russian translations 
of Lope de Vega’s La moza del cantaro, 
Ruiz de Alarcén’s El tejedor de Segovia, 
Calderén de la Barca’s La dama duende 
and Moreto’s El desdén con el desdén. 
The articles accompanying these plays 
make no pretense to depth or originality. 
What is curious is to see how well-known 
material can be bent to express such things 
as “class struggle,” “deliberate attacks on 
the tyranny of the rising bourgeoisie,” or 
be classed as “documents of class fermenta- 
tion,” “pleas for freedom and social re- 
form,” and “indictments of monarchic gov- 
ernment and vestiges of outworn feudal- 
ism.” Occasionally we may bristle with 
deep annoyance at such ideological toady- 
ism on the part of our Soviet colleagues, 
but we must remember that this set of 
plays was published at the outset of a 
violent anti-Western campaign conducted 
by the late Andrey Zhdanov. Speaking to 
the Party on August 14, 1946%° this polit 
buro chief and top theoretician of Sovict 
philosophy reminded Soviet writers (which 
included translators and literary scholars) 
that Stalin had once designated them as the 
“engineers of the human mind” thus plac- 
ing upon them the responsibility of educa- 
tion the Soviet public in communist 
thought. Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist philoso- 
phy must, therefore, guide all creative ef- 
fort, critical analyses and interpretations 
which, in turn, must develop a true spirit 
of partiinost’ in the country. This state- 
ment was tantamount to law and writers 
and artists who did not conform were 
soon in great difficulties. Thus, if in this 
regimented society even powerful men like 
Ilya Ehrenburg and Shostakovich have 
been known to cry “mea culpa maxima!”, 
it is not surprising to find Uzin forcing 
these Golden Age monuments into a com- 
munist mold. In this manner he plays the 
game according to the rules and at the 
same time he manages to do what is close 
to his heart—transmit these works to his 
compatriots and in so doing makes some 
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very perceptive remarks. 

The role of paradox, contradiction, ambi- 
valence, and- reversal in Lope de Vega’s La 
moza del cantaro is of great interest to the 
critic. He examines the plot development, 
character portrayal, background, etc., show- 
ing how juxtaposition offers the playwright 
the opportunity to show a cleavage between 
the old and the new, the father and the 
son, between an old ideology and a new 
one. He feels that for Lope de Vega it is 
this dynamic element and not the love 
intrigue that offered the greatest dramatic 
interest. This position now gives Uzin the 
opportunity for injecting a bit of propa- 
ganda. Interplay of opposites and the un- 
folding of cleavages in Lope’s play are read 
as a portrayal of the inevitable break-down 
in people’s consciousness of all aspects and 
forms of feudal authority—from the tyran- 
nical will of the parent to the prerogatives 
of the church and tyrant-monarch. It is to 
this unconscious “revolution of the mind” 
and spirit that so much of Lope’s art is 
dedicated. Thus, for Uzin, Maria's speeches 
become a protest against church-sanctioned 
authority and an affirmation of the right 
of the individual, a demand for the libera- 
tion of the personality from the forces of 
coercive human will. Maria finds her true 
self and the fruition of her dreams only 
when she sheds old social ties and finds 
herself in new and freer, though humbler, 
conditions. Even the blossoming of Maria's 
romance, says Uzin, becomes “a great force 
destroying social demarcations.”'® 

Uzin’s discussion of El tejedor de Se- 
villa’ pivots on the predominance of ethics 
over psychological and religious motivation 
in Alarcén’s art and on the role of human 
personality in the dramatist’s Weltan- 
schaung. He makes a point of the fact that 
responsibility or blame for human action 
as well as destiny in Alarcén’s plays is in- 
exorably linked with the human condition 
of the specific individual. Uzin, thereupon, 
shows how this position differs from that 


of Lope and others. 
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In the Calderén analysis Uzin again toys 
with the theme of contradiction and re- 
versal, though in a somewhat different 
vein.** He regards the role of certain key 
objects used by Calderén in his plays and 
sees in them a special dialectic. He dem- 
onstrates how the closet in La dama duende 
is first set up to defend or fulfill a set of 
purposes, but in the course of the action 
it turns about to destroy these very pur- 
poses. Similar reversals or “dialectic” are 
illustrated apropos the doors in La casa con 
dos puertas. Then Uzin also touches upon 
ambivalence in characters and ideas. 

The Moreto introduction’® revolves 
about the role of reason, mesura and discre- 
cién in the playwright’s own outlook and 
how it affects the plays and the behavior 
of the dramatic personae. 

These are a few of the points made by 
Uzin’s essays. Despite their neo-Marxism 
some of the elucidation is penetrating 
indeed. Uzin's exposition of the emanci- 
pation of the individual theme, for one, 
shows how it weaves through the four 
plays unfolding its most varied manifesta- 
tions, motivations and treatments; or the 
bid of the underdog (women, peasants, ex- 
iled nobles, younger sons of aristocratic 
families, outlaws) for the right and dignity 
of the individual is clearly defined within 
the texts and correlated to the actual prob- 
lems of that age. True, we may quarrel 
with the slant given to the material but 
we should remember the conditions under 
which it was done. We must recognize this 
“toeing the line” Cif that is all it is) as the 
price Soviet Hispanists pay for getting 
some Spanish works printed at all. But 
then, just consider the possible “other” 
side of the picture. No doubt for many 
Soviet citizens of the Stalin era the prob- 
lem of individual freedom and human dig- 
nity may well have had more than aca- 
demic interest. 

Before I close I should like to return 
briefly to N. Berkovsky’s introduction*’ to 
the last issue of the Novelas done by 


Krzhevsky (1955). It offers its readers an 
interesting guide to Cervantes and points 
up, at the same time, some of the values 
sought and admired by the Soviet world. 
His discussion centers around the so-called 
“lower depths” in Cervantes’ art, “the en- 
nobling virtue of labor,” types of picaros 
and humanistic utopia. 

One of the messages read by the critic 
in the Ilustre fregona is the ennobling 
power of toil. He refutes interpretations 
attributing Constanza’s virtues to her aris- 
tocratic birth. Her “high-born” father who 
seduced and abandoned her mother can 
hardly be considered the noble author of 
her discretion and virtue; it is good healthy 
work under optimum conditions that de- 
velops the fine personality we admire in 
her. Berkovsky then compares her labor 
utopia (achieved by the mother’s prear- 
rangements with the innkeeper and prom- 
ises for future compensations) with the 
actual prevailing conditions of the worker 
described in the cases of the two gallegas 
deriving Cervantes’ message with commun- 
ist logic—work under good conditions ele- 
vates man, while drudgery in brutality de- 
bases the very essence of human nature. 

In discussing the rogue figure in Cer- 
vantes, Berkovsky distinguishes between 
the picaro by choice, hiding under the 
gentleman's velvet doublet, and the picaro 
tattered and hungry by necessity. The latter 
inhabits the “depths,” the abode of “former 
people,” people who were once, or could 
have been, real active people had circum: 
stances permitted them to pursue their 
line. But life has been ordered otherwise 
and from this stems their irony, internal 
tragic sense and, yes, humor. These “lower 
depths” appealed to Cervantes and lent 
themselves to his art with exquisite aptness 
because there the artist found not the dregs 
but the sources of life with their instrinsic 
messages for the gifted minds to decipher. 
In this manner Berkovsky dwells exten- 
sively on the Coloquio de los perros, Rin- 
conete y Cortadillo and Licenciado Vidriera 
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and dismisses the aristocratic world of the 
other novelas as “expressions of humanistic 
utopia.” He (like Uzin) points to their 
“eloquent treatment” of the plight of 
women and the underdog interpreting this 
as a humanistic thirst for truth, for a man 
that is good and beautiful at all times and 
places. Their situations seem to be ideal 
ones that the realist discerned as perfectly 
possible if only reality were altered. Yet in 
these novelas, observes Berkovsky, truth 
and justice appear to triumph over evil 
by miracle. This extraction and interpreta- 
tion of the humanistic thirst in Cervantes 
is curious in that it is also a reflection of 
the growing Soviet concern for high moral 
values and images. The motives for this 
preoccupation are beside the point here, 
but the path traversed by this search in 
Cervantes’ works is really interesting. 

In conclusion one can only regret that 
the interest for Hispanic studies in Russia 
so laboriously developed by Storozhenko, 
Shepelevich and their colleagues should 
now threaten to come to an end through 
lack of personnel and opportunity for 
work. Under these circumstances Krzhev- 
sky's and Uzin’s deaths are a particularly 
great loss to Hispanic studies and a matter 
of regret to us all. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH TRAVEL BOOKS ON 
ARGENTINA: A REVIVAL IN SPANISH TRANSLATION 


S. Samuet TrIFILO 
Marquette University 


In relatively recent years, early nine- 
teenth century English travel literature 
dealing with Argentina has aroused a lively 
interest in that country. Many of the books 
on the subject, which for long years had 
been gathering dust on musty library 
shelves, have of late been translated into 
Spanish and are a topic of animated dis- 
cussion among some of the foremost con- 
temporary authors and critics of Argentina. 

It can be said that the interest in the 
works of the English travelers in Argentina 
began after World War I, and has been 
gaining momentum up to the present time. 
A number of reasons have been suggested 
to explain this awakening of interest. One 
writer believes that it can be related to the 
recent re-discovery and translation of W. 
H. Hudson by Fernando Pozzo.t Other 
translators, notably Carlos Aldao and José 
Busaniche, have undertaken the task of 
converting into Spanish, for the benefit of 
Argentine readers, the original travel ac- 
counts of close to two dozen other English 
authors.? In addition to the translations 
must be considered the original studies, 
anthologies, and bibliographies dealing 
with English travelers, by such distin- 
guished Argentine critics and writers as 
Rafael Alberto Arrieta, Eduardo Jorge 
Bosco, Enrique Espinosa, Luis Miguel Bau- 
dizzone, Carlos Cordero, Augusto Raul 
Cortazar, as well as the Uruguayan, Carlos 
Real de Azia. However, it is above all 
Ezequiel Martinez Estrada who has given 
the Englisk travelers a significance and an 
importance, as interpreters of Argentina, 
not previously enjoyed by them. Any one 
who has read the monumental work of 
Martinez Estrada, La muerte y transfigura- 
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cién de Martin Fierro, cannot help but be 
impressed by the great frequency with 
which the author cites English travelers 
as authoritative sources for his statements.* 

Another important reason for the popu- 
larity of these English travel books, no 
doubt, has been the availability of many 
of these works, since the greatest number 
of travel accounts dealing with Argentina, 
during the period under discussion, were 
written by Englishmen. The excellent rela- 
tions between Great Britain and Argen- 
tina after the revolution, in addition to the 
later independence of Chile, which opened 
the trans-Andean routes for the purpose of 
economic exploitation, encouraged British 
citizens to travel to that part of the world. 
Many of these travelers were educated 
men, curious and observant by nature, who 
filled their notebooks and diaries with new 
impressions and observations, often with 
little thought of publishing, but merely 
for the sheer pleasure of recalling in the 
future their experiences of the past. 

Coupled with quantity was the fortunate 
discovery that the English accounts were 
also, generally, of a high quality. Unlike 
some travelers of other nationalities, the 
English, as a group, endeavored to be ob 
jective, to see clearly around them, and not 
to exaggerate excessively. As stated by Real 
de Azua, the English travelers “tenian . . . 
patrones espirituales, politicos y econédmicos 
similares. Participaban de una misma vo- 
luntad de ver claro, de no mentir por 
exageracién (lo que les diferencia de algu- 
nos franceses coetaneos ).”* 

The accounts were written by a wide 
cross-section of British society—soldiers, 
merchants, naturalists, diplomats, business- 
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men, engineers, miners, missionaries, ad- 
venturers, tourists, and many others. With 
delight, the readers in Argentina have dis- 
covered that these books disclose a na- 
tional past of their country such as no 
Argentine writer was ever able to capture. 
In the enthusiastic words of Cordero, who 
is interested in them particularly as sources 
of history: 
jCudnto dato sorprendente, qué visiones ines- 
peradas, qué hallazgos, qué imprevistos tesoros 
en esas paginas! jComo se enriquece nuestra 
concepcién del pasado histérico—hombres, _he- 
chos, cosas—a través de la observacién, la sensibili- 
dad, la cultura y el estado de 4nimo de un coman- 
dante de fragata, de un profesor universitario, 
de un director de una impresa_minera, de un 
neral, de un agente consular, de un aventurero! 
se cuadro vivido, exuberante, sin duda contra- 
dictorio, contiene la materia prima que el his- 
toriador sabra extraer para aprovecharla y elabo- 
rarla.® 

According to some critics, only the for- 
eigner can see a people as they really are. 
The native has a natural tendency to be 
prejudiced—either too much in favor of 
his country, or too much against it. Ob- 
jectivity for him is difficult, if not impos- 
sible. On the other hand, notes Busaniche, 
“el extranjero ve con mas visién las cosas 
autéctonas, por la novedad y el exotismo 
que representan para él.”* Another writer, 
Mastronardi agrees with Busaniche, and 
affirms that “los viajeros . . . suelen ver, 
en un ambiente determinado, lo que no 
alcanzan a percibir quienes se hallan in- 
sertos en él. Asi lo demuestren, entre 
nosotros, las narraciones y los relatos de 
Thompson, Campbell, Robertson, y mu- 
chos otros transetintes sagaces.”” 

But even among the foreigners there 
were wide variations of objectivity, for, 
whatever the writer saw‘was often sub 
ordinated to his own experiences—his be- 
liefs, emotions, and prejudices. However, 
of all the foreign travelers, the English 
were the ones who most closely adhered 
to the truth of the reality about them. 
“Agreguemos,” writes another critic, “que 
la ecuanitmidad de que suelen dar frecuen- 
tes muestras los viajeros escritores de na- 
cionalidad britanica los faculta para descri- 
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bir las cosas como son, sin anteojeras 
obscurecedoras ni apasionamientos ofus 
cantes. Estas condiciones de caracter les 
permiten valorar certeramente los decanta- 
dos materiales con los que suelen edificar 
obras perdurables. . . .”* 

The contemporary writer and critic, 
Martinez Estrada, is of the opinion that 
the only group who saw and authentically 
described Argentina as it was in the nine- 
teenth century was the English travelers." 
Of their keen perception of his country 
and its people, Martinez Estrada writes: 
“aun cuando severamente describen y 
juzgan lo que vieron, notamos que hay en 
sus palabras una sincera cordialidad de que 
carecen las obras enfaticas de nuestros escri- 
tores que desprecian el pais y por eso lo 
enaltecen en lo que le suponen que 
tiene.””*” 

The Englishmen, not having been 
shackled by the chains of partisanship 
were able to express themselves freely and 
in an unbiased manner. “No estando en- 
feudados a partidos ni pasiones,” writes 
Real de Aztia, “no sufrian la inflexién 
propagandistica y polémica que los hom 
bres del medio padecian.”"? Continuing, 
the same critic writes: “Lo que les da 
cierta agradable ligereza es el haber estado 
libres de los compromisos de la lucha 
politica y el no sentirse Ilamados como 
escritores a imponer el romanticismo, el 
realismo o cualquier otro ismo. ... Su 
vision ... no estaba ligada a ninguna 
pasién exigente, a ninguna causa devora- 
dora. Ni eran civilizadores a la manera de 
Sarmiento, ni eran protestantes a la ma- 
nera de Hernandez.”** 

For the first time the varied landscape of 
Argentina was described in graphic, vivid, 
picturesque language by the English trav- 
elers. The gaucho poets had been either 
unable to see and feel the country about 
them, or had been unwilling to put into 
words the sensations they experienced. Of 
the Argentine campo, Martinez Estrada 
writes: “El escritor y el poeta argentinos 
no lo han visto, ni sentido. . . . El paisaje 


del gaucho es topogrdfico, no pintoresco. 
Lo considera como lugar: distancias, ca- 
minos, lomas, bosques, sierras, lagunas.”** 
On the same subject, another Argentine 
notes: “Los poetas argentinos del siglo 
pasado que nos legaron una visién de la 
patria silvestre, no movieron materiales 
decorativos: la regién, la comarca, el pago, 
aparecen aludidos y no descriptos en sus 
paginas. Puesto que estaban a lo suyo.. . 
no se vieron compelidos a subrayar con 
énfasis las circunstancias de lugar en que 
se mueven sus personajes. Es siempre el 
recién venido, el criollo por adopcién, 
quien acentiia o destaca estos porme- 
nores.”"* 


Very few foreign travelers were able to 
see, to feel, and to comprehend Argentina 
of that period as well as the English trav- 
elers. No detail of criollismo escaped the 
ever-searching gaze of ‘that intelligent 
group of men. Appreciative of their keen 
perception of lo argentino, Borges gives 
us his valued opinion of this unique 
group of writers when he writes: “Percibir 
o no los matices criollos es quiz baladi, 
pero el hecho es que de todos los extran- 
jeros, (sin excluir por cierto a los espa- 
holes) nadie los percibe como el inglés, 
Miller, Robertson, Burton, Cunninghame- 
Graham, Hudson.”"* 


For the English travelers, the empty, 
sterile spaces of the Argentine pampas 
held a special attraction. Unlike native 
writers, the Englishmen filled pages of 
colorful description of scenes and_ places 
which to them were new and exciting. 
Perhaps, the most literary and artistic 
descriptions of the pampas were those of 
Captain Head. In his once very popular 
“best-seller,” Rough Notes Taken During 
Some Rapid Journeys Across the Pampas 
(1828), Head has left a valuable docu- 
mentary and literary contribution dealing 
with Argentina. However, this little book 
was not unknown to the Argentines of 
Head’s day, for Sarmiento quotes Head Cin 
French and Spanish translation) in two 
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of the chapter headings of his famous 
Facundo.** 

Enrique Espinosa, one of the _ best 
known of the contemporary Argentine 
students of English travel books of the last 
century, does not fail to note Head’s extra- 
ordinary capacity for capturing the true 
essence of the Argentine pampas. In his 
recent book, he writes: 
A Head no deja de preocuparle ante todo la 
inédita naturaleza de la Pampa. El perfil descrip- 
tivo con que inicia su libro abunda en vifetas 
finas y graciosas sobre los distintos aspectos de 
la Hanura que ha galopado, segtin dice, contra 
el tiempo. La sucesién de los trebolares y cardales 
en el invierno y la primavera, lo mismo que el 
renuevo de los arboles en la region boscosa, bajo 
un manto siempre verde, le permite captar una 
imagen genuina de la regién, imagen que com- 
pleta mediante una pintura del fragil rancho y 
de su fragil morador, productos en cierto sentido, 
también del suelo.17 

Another reason for the great predilec- 
tion of modern Argentines for this work 
of Head's is his great understanding of 
Argentina and her problems. Reading the 
book today, Argentines receive the im 
pression that it was written for them, 
rather than for the British people of the 
previous century. In his excellent prologue 
to his translation of Head’s work, Aldao 
notes discerningly: 
Su tendencia nativa a la libertad e independen- 
cia le hizo simpatizar y connaturalizarse con la 
vida gauchesca y comprender la del indio, de 
modo que sus descripciones tienen mayor interés 
hoy para nosotros que el que tuvieron probable- 
mente para los lectores britanicos cuando se pub- 
licaron por primera vez. Para las nuevas genera- 
ciones argentinas, se esfuman y borran en la 
lejania las escenas descriptas por el autor, con 
minuciosidad de detalles nunca abordados por 
escritores nacionales, sencillamente porque forma- 
ban parte del ambiente. Eran cosas naturales y 
corrientes, sabidas por todos, de manera que no 
Hamaban la atencién del observador nacional.18 

Head was a thinking person, whose hur- 
ried, choppy writing was in no way an 
indication of a disorganized mind. He 
projected his ideas into the future, and 
the accuracy of his predictions has given 
his book an even greater value in the eyes 
of his present day Argentine readers. 
Quoting Aldao once more: “La agudeza, 
minuciosidad y exactitud de sus observa- 
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ciones, la serenidad y elevacién de sus 
ideas y las deducciones légicas de lo visto 
con mirada sana y benévola, lo llevaron a 
pronésticos tan exactos de nuestro porvenir, 
que bastaria traducir en pretérito el futuro 
del original inglés para que la Conclusién 
del libro fuese un resumen histdérico de la 
vida nacional.”*® 

Regarding the authenticity of Head's 
observations, the above-quoted translator 
observes: “Tanto el estado embrionario 
como el potencial del pais pintado por 
Head, se pueden encontrar y los he encon- 
trado en todas nuestras provincias y terri- 
torios con gradaciones mas 0 menos acusa- 
das de progreso, lo mismo que en todos los 
paises intertropicales de América.”*° 

This observation of Aldao’s, according 
to Espinosa, constitutes the highest praise 
that can be given to Head’s work. “En tal 
sentido,” writes Espinosa, “Head es el pri- 
mero de nuestros clasicos ingleses, un ver- 
dadero adelantado en el camino que ha- 
bian de recorrer después en diversas 
direcciones Hudson y Cunninghame 
Graham.”** 

Another English traveler who has re- 
cently enjoyed a great popularity in trans- 
lation is William MacCann, author of Two 
Thousand Miles Ride Through the Ar- 
gentine Provinces (1853). In a preliminary 
note to his translation of his work, José 
Luis Busaniche states that the precious 
sources of documentary information should 
be sufficient justification for a translation. 
However, he cites more compelling rea- 
sons for bringing this work in translation 
to the attention of his countrymen: 

Por encima del negociante, concreto y exacto en 
sus observaciones, hay en MacCann el hombre 
de sensibilidad Pi cultura literaria, que siente la 
naturaleza, se deleita con el paisaje, gusta del 
color local y descubre los rasgos psicolégicos 
esenciales de la sociedad en que acttia. Bajo ese 
aspecto viajeros han descripto con tanto 
acierto el paisaje y la vida argentina en un mo- 
mento de su_ historia, como el autor de este 
“Viaje a caballo por las provincias.” A la observa- 
cién minuciosa y aguda, de costumbres, lugares, 
tipos y caracteres, agrega su capacidad de com- 
prensién y sintesis para valorar fenédmenos es- 


pirituales. Quizds ensombrezca un tanto su 
visién y su juicio el estrecho puritanismo de su 
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uencia de los autores romanticos, entonces en 

, presta, a muchas de sus paginas, indiscu- 
tible originalidad.?? 

In the preface of yet another translation 
of an English travel work (this one, Peter 
Schmidtmeyer’s, Viaje a Chile a través de 
los Andes, translated by Eduardo L. Semi- 
no) the well-known historian, Enrique de 
Gandia, discusses the value of these books 
of travel as valuable sources of history. 
“Hay . . . en los viajeros,” writes Gandia, 
“fuentes que los historiadores, sugestiona- 
dos por el hechizo del documento inédito, 
han desdefiado, inconscientemente; pagi- 
nas que encierran més color del paisaje de 
un pueblo que las reconstrucciones arti- 
ficiales de cualquier historiador moderno, 
que surce noticias sueltas, de distintas pro- 
cedencias, de diferentes sensibilidades y de 
afios separados. La consulta de los viajeros 
se hace cada dia mds necesaria.”?* 

Gandia continues saying that in this 
one work alone “se hallan mil observa- 
ciones que se presentan como un tesoro a 
los verdaderos estudiosos de la sociologia 
americana.”** Regarding the capital city of 
Argentina, the same critic writes: “La ciu- 
dad de Buenos Aires cuenta con una 
descripcién atin desconocida a los historia- 
dores argentinos.”?* 

The previously mentioned Aldao, in the 
preface of his translation of the very in- 
formative work of the Robertson brothers, 
Letters on Paraguay (title of translation: 
La Argentina en la época de la revolucién) 
points out the great importance of this 
book in explaining the national beginning 
of Argentina: 

De aqui que considero la obra de los Robertson 


fundamental para explicar nuestros origenes 
nacionales. Porque asi como nadie se contempla 
a si mismo desde lejos, los que formamos parte 
y somos productos de un organismo social, en la 
sucesién del tiempo, no comprenderlo, 
acabadamente sin ayuda extrafia. Se aclaran las 
ideas con las observaciones y descripciones, 
Ilenas de fluidez y amenidad, hechas por hom- 
bres fuertes y sanos, pertenecientes a una civili- 
zacién superior, con la sinceridad, alegria y bene- 
volencia propias de los afios proveniles.?* 


An interesting theory concerning the 


unprecedented interest shown of late in 
these English travel works is presented by 
Real de Azia. He refers to “el gusto 
Chasta superlativamente: la sed) con que 
pueblos inseguros de si mismos, maleables, 
poco dibujados, buscan saber cémo les ven 
desde la distancia.”** The Argentines, con- 
tinues this critic, have a desire to see how 
they were rated by the English travelers 
who observed and wrote about them. 
These books, then, offer “la posibilidad 
de vernos en escala universal . . . de ver- 
nos en escala europea.”** 


With their characteristic ability to con- 
template reality from every angle—not 
only from a distance, but alse from close 
at hand—the Englishmen were able to ob- 
tain a perspective of Argentine life as was 
seldom seen by the native writers. For this 
reason, writes Real de Azia, “los Viajeros 
Ingleses . . . rescatan una realidad que la 
literatura no habia rescatado, que Ilegé 
tarde para rescatar. No se trata que escri- 
bieron por lo general mejor que los almi- 
donados procesores de nuestro siglo pasado, 
sino que en amplitud, en riqueza y en pro- 
fundidad la visién de los Viajeros es muy 
superior a la de sus contempordneos rio- 
platenses, escritores 0 no.”*® 


NOTES 
1 Carlos Real de Azia, “Sobre Hinchliff y el 


valor de los Viajeros Ingleses,” Mare onte- 
video, May 4, 1956, p. 20. Pozzo translated into 
Spanish, W. H. Hudson’s Far Away and Long 
Ago, in 1938. 

2 Among the more interesting travel works that 
have been translated are those by: Joseph An- 
drews, Charles Darwin, Samuel Haigh, Francis 
Bond Head, T. Woodbine Hinchliff, William 
MacCann, Robert Proctor, John P. and William 
P. Robertson, Edmond Temple, and others. 

8 See Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, La muerte y 
la transfiguracién de Martin Fierro (Mexico— 
Buenos Aires, 1948), 1, 133, 138, 140, 228; n, 
289, 302, 326, 328. Referring to José Hernan- 
dez, author of Martin Fierro, Martinez Estrada 
writes: “Tanto en lo dramatico como en lo 
intoresco, Head, King, los Robertson, Haigh, 
o superan,” op. cit., II, 274. 

+ Rea Azta, op. cit., p, 20. 

5 Carlos J. Cordero, Los relatos de los viajeros 
extranjeros posteriores a la revolucién de mayo 
como fuentes de la historia argentina (Buenos 
Aires, 1936), p. 13. 
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® José Luis Busaniche, Lecturas de historia ar- 
gentina: Relatos de contempordneos, 1527-1870 
(Buenos Aires, 1938), p. 13. 


7 Carlos Mastronardi, “El campo en nuestra 
literatura,” Comentario, x1 (Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 
1954), p. 14. 
8 Fernando Marquez Miranda, “Pajaros, indios 
y veneno,” La Nacién, Buenos Aires, October 31, 
1948, p. 3. 
® Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, El mundo maravi- 
lloso de Guillermo Enrique Hudson (Buenos 
Aires, 1951), p. 136. This was especially true of 
the gaucho, 4 ol was either praised or maligned 
by the Argentines themselves, depending on the 
inclination of their sympathies. On this, Mar- 
tinez Estrada writes: “En los Viajeros Ingleses 

. ahi esta el gaucho sin deformar.” Muerte 
y transfiguracién de Martin Fierro, 1, 256. 
1° Martinez Estrada, El mundo maravilloso de 
Guillermo Enrique Hudson, p. 136 
11 Real de Azua, op. cit., p. 21. 
12 Ibid., p. 22. 
'S Martinez Estrada, Muerte y transfiguracién de 
Martin Fierro, 1, 106. “El unico poeta,” writes 
the above critic, “que arrostré el compromiso de 
describir la pampa tal como es, Echeverria, no 
consiguié darnos una impresién verdadera sino 
en muy pocos versos de su extenso poema. En 
total, estos cinco: 

humilde huerta, el insecto, 

la aura aromatica y pura, 

el silencio, el triste aspecto 

de la grandiosa llanura, 

el palido anochecer,’ “Muerte y transfigura- 
cién de Martin Fierro, 11, 108. 
14 Mastronardi, op. cit., p. 18. 
15 Jorge Luis Borges, oN Gta sobre The Purple 
Land,” Nacién, Buenos Aires, August 3, 
1941, as quoted by Martinez Estrada in El 
mundo maravilloso de Guillermo Enrique Hud- 
son, p. 140. 
16 Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Facundo (4th 
ons ae Aires, 1949), Chap. I, p. 25; Chap. 

p. 88. 

17 Enrique Espinosa, Tres clasicos ingleses de la 
pampa Ceaatee de Chile, 1951), pp. 17-18. 
'S Carlos A. Aldao, trans. Las pampas y los 
Andes: notas de viaje, by Francis Bond Head 
(Buenos Aires, 1920), p. 8. 
19 Tbid., p. 16. 
20 Tbid., p. 15. 
21 Espinosa, op. cit., p. 16. 
22 José Luis Busaniche, trans. Viaje a caballo 
por las yincias argentinas, by William Mac- 
Cann (2nd. ed.; Buenos Aires, 1939), pp. 
XVii-xviii. 


23 Peter Schmidtmeyer, Viaje a Chile a través 
de los Andes, trans. Eduardo L. Semino (Buenos 
a. 1947), preface by Enrique de Gandfa, 


p. 8. 

24 Tbid., p. 9. 

25 Tbid., p. 15. With respect to Buenos Aires, 
one must not overlook the unique and most re- 
markable work of the talented traveler, Emeric 
Essex Vidal, in which are included twenty-four 
brilliant water colors, many of which represent 
scenes in the capital city. Of this work, Alejo 
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Gonzalez Garafio writes: “Con las pinturas de 
Vidal tenemos por vez primera un panorama 
casi completo de lo que era Buenos Aires alrede- 
dor de 1820, pues su autor reprodujo exacta- 
mente lo que sus ojos vieron; podra discutirse 
artisticamente, pero jamds negar su alto valor 
documental.” Quoted in Busaniche, Lecturas de 
historia Argentina, p. 352 


2% Carlos A. Aldao, trans. La Argentina en la 
época de la revolucién, by J. P. and W. P. 
Robertson (Buenos Aires, 1920), p. 10. 

27 Real de Aza, op. cit., p. 20. 

28 Tbid., p. 21. 

29 Thid., p. 22. 
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OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PROGRAM OF THE 1958 ANNUAL MEETING 
28-30 December, Hotel New Yorker, New York City 


General Program Chairman: Anthony Tudisco, Columbia University, 


New York, N.Y. 
Sunday, December 28 


7:00 - 12:00 p.m. Executive Council Meeting. 
Monday, December 29 

8:00 - 9:00 am. SNHS Officers. 

9:00 - 10:45 am. SNHS Meeting. 


11:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Language Session. Chairman: Victor R. B. Oelschlager, 
Florida State Univ. 
1. “Audio Aids and the Teacher,” Joseph H. Matluck, Visiting 
Professor, Univ. of Puerto Rico. 
2. “La prosa renacentista de Juan de Valdés,” Domingo Ricart. 
Univ. of Kansas. 
3. “Spanish barbacoa: Notes for a Word History,” Lawrence 
B. Kiddle, Univ. of Michigan. 


4. Discussion. 


8:15 - 9:45 p.m. Business Meeting. 
10:00 - 11:30 p.m. Executive Council. 
Tuesday, December 30 
8:00 - 10:15 am. Chapter Breakfast. 
10:30 - 12:00 m. Literature Session. Chairman: Mario B. Rodriguez, Univ. of 
Arizona. 


1. “An Appraisal of the Spanish American Cuento,” John A. 
Crow, Univ. of California at Los Angeles. 
2. “La aparente dicotomia de orgullo y modestia en las obras 
. Don Juan Manuel,” Kenneth R. Scholberg, Ohio State 
niv. 
3. “Algunas notas sobre la poesia actual en Espafia,” Eugenio 
Florit, Barnard College. 
4. Discussion. 
12:30 - 2:30 p.m. Annual Luncheon. 
3:00 - 4:45 p.m. Elementary and H.S. Session. Chairman: Violet Berquist, 
Evanston Township H.S., Evanston, Illinois. 
1. “Buenos dias. 7Qué tal? Good Days. What such?,” Bernard 
Dulsey, Univ. of Kansas City. 
2. “A Blueprint for Language Laboratories,” Mrs. Anna I. 
Nolfi, East H.S., Rochester, N.Y. 
. “Spanish Through Television,” Robert Kirsner, Univ. of 
Cincinnati. 
. “De un nivel a otro en el estudio de idiomas,” Hilario S. 


Pena, Foreign Language Supervisor, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


. Discussion. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Members of the Association have sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-Treasurer for con- 
sideration at the Business Meeting on 
December 29, 1958, the following pro- 
posed Amendments to the Constitution: 

A. To change Article III, Section 5, 
which now reads: “The Executive Coun- 
cil is authorized to elect to emeritus mem- 
bership any retired teacher of Spanish or 
Portuguese of long standing as a member 
of the Association,” to read: “The Execu- 
tive Council is authorized to elect to emeri- 
tus membership any retired teacher of 
Spanish or Portuguese of long standing as 
a member of the Association who writes 
to the Secretary-Treasurer applying for 
emeritus membership while he is still an 


active member of the Association.” 

B. To change Article IV, Section 4, 
which now stn “Elections shall be held 
at the Annual Meeting, and all officers, to- 

ether with the Editor of Hispania and 
the elected members of the Executive 
Council, shall be chosen by majority vote 
and shall hold office until their successors 
are duly elected. In the event of an emer- 
gency which prevents the holding of the 
oes peo Meeting, elections may be 
conducted entirely by mail ballot,” to read: 
“All officers, the Editor of Hispania, and 
the members of the Executive Council 
shall be chosen by majority vote and shall 
hold office until their successors are duly 


elected.” 


COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL AND STANDARDS 


Nicholson B. Adams, President of the 
AATSP, has established a Committee on 
Personnel and Standards. Its purposes are 
(1) to devise and implement means of 
helping to alleviate the shortage of Span- 


ish teachers on all academic levels, and 
(2) to concern itself with the maintenance 
and improvement of standards of instruc- 
tion in Spanish. The Committee believes 
that the most effective campaign for the 
recruitment of new teachers is that in 
which every Spanish teacher talks per- 
sonally to his or her outstanding students, 
pointing out the present and future de- 
mand. It is strongly urged, therefore, that 
every teacher of Spanish do his part. The 
Chairman of the Committee will be glad 


to receive suggestions as to how its work 


can be made as fruitful as possible. He 
would also like to receive information 
from public school administrators and 
teachers and from college and university 
department heads as to their present and 
future estimated needs for Spanish teach- 
ers. Such information will be most useful 
for the guidance of the Committee. 
Members of the Committee are: Martha 
Akers, Theresa Alexander, Jim Artman, 
J. Homer Herriott, Harvey Johnson, Har- 
old Lionetti, Albert Lopes, Margit Mac- 
Rae, Minnie Miller, Edward R. Mulvihill, 
Victor R. B. Oelschlager, G. B. Roberts. 


Cart A. Tyre, Chairman 
New Mexico A & M 
State College, N. M. 


THE 1959 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH CONTENTS 


The National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has placed this contest 
on the Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1958-59. 

The third annual AATSP National 
Spanish Contest for Secondary School Stu- 
dents will be held April 3-18, 1959. All 
teachers of Spanish are urged to enter their 
second, third, and fourth year students. 

Contestants: all students currently en- 
rolled in second, third and fourth year 


Spanish classes at public, private and pa- 
rochial schools are eligible. ose 

Spanish-speaking parents or those who 
have learned Spanish or another foreign 
language outside of class should indicate 
this on their papers to qualify for a 34 
cial series of awards at the national level.) 


Divisions: 
Spanish II—Ist or 2nd semester of 
2nd year Spanish 


Spanish I1I—Ist or 2nd semester of 
3rd year Spanish 

Spanish TV—Ist or 2nd semester of 
4th year Spanish 

(Note: There is only one cxamina- 
tion in each division.) 


Examinations: standard objective exami- 
nations in three parts: Part I Caural) is 
recorded on tape (Highland Latin Ameri- 
can pronounciation); Parts II (grammar) 
and Til (reading) are printed. A key for 
hand or machine scoring is furnished with 
each order of tests. Time required: about 
an hour and three quarters. 

To enter the Contest: Before February 
1, 1959, send order to the Chapter Treas 
urer Cor Chapter Contest Chairman) for 
the chapter serving you or nearest you. 
(See list of Chapter Treasurers in His- 
pania.) Each order must include the num- 
ber of students IN EACH DIVISION 
and the payment of ten cents per examina- 
tion. CAI] materials will be sent on or 
about March 15.) 

To obtain the tape recordings for Span- 
ish II, IIT, or IV send $5.50 for each tape 
recorded examination desired CII, III, or 
IV) to the National Chairman before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. Tape recordings will be sent 
directly to those who request them unless 
the local contest chairman has arranged for 
testing centers. 

For those who prefer to supply their own 
tape, the aural comprehension portion of 
any exam CIT, IIT, or TV) will be recorded 
for $2.00 on the tape supplied. Tapes must 
be new or in excellent condition and com- 
pletelv erased in order to insure satisfactory 
recording quality. Only standard 1200 foot. 
seven inch reels can be accepted. No tapes 
can be accepted after February 10 since 
all recordings will be duplicated shortly 
after that date. (A limited number of new 
tapes will be prepared at each level as a re- 


It is now possible to give a more com- 
woes report on the 1958 National Spanish 
xamination. * 
The results of the second-year examina- 
tion are indicated in Table 1. Based on 
1,782 papers, the range was from 19 to 
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serve for possible late orders.) the ap- 
propriate tape recordings must be adminis- 
tered to all students desiring eligibility for 
national awards. The entire exam must 
administered on or before April 18. 

(In order to insure that our recordings 
can be used on all types of standard tape 
recorders, decision was again made to offer 
AATSP recorded aural comprehension 
tests only at the 742” per second speed, on 
a standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape re- 
corded on a single track. Since the tests 
run from 20-25 minutes, only one exam 
can be recorded on a tape. Use of slower 
speeds, dual tracks or smaller reels would 
create problems and make the whole opera- 
tion unnecessarily complicated and costly.) 

Awards: Most local chapters are arrang- 
ing to offer prizes for students of teachers 
within the chapter. It is planned that a 
number of awards and scholarships will 
also be made at the national level in 1959. 
The highest scoring examination paper at 
each level should be forwarded to the Na- 
tional Chairman by May 1, 1959. Please 
send all other scored papers to Professor 
James D. Powell, Dept. of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa., for statistical and item analysis. 

Announcement of results will be pub- 
lished in the September 1959, issue of 
Hispania. (Teachers of highest scoring 
students will be contacted as early as 
possible in May.) 

(Copies of last year’s exams may be ob- 
tained at 10c each while supplies last. Re- 
quests for less than four exams should be 
accompanied by remittance and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope for each exam de- 
sired. Tapes may be ordered at $5.50 
each. ) 


Harry T. Cuarry, Chairman 
1810 Chadbourne Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


100. The median was 58.9, and the mean 
59.4. O1 and Q3 are the quartile points. 
Ql! was 45.6, and O3 was 72.3. Fifty per- 
cent of the papers fell between the scores 
of 45.6 and 72.3. 

The results of the third-vear examina- 
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tion are indicated in Table 2. Based on 
379 papers, the range was from 21 to 99. 
The median was 75.3, and the mean was 
73.9. Fifty percent of the papers fell be- 
tween 63 and 85.6. 

The scores of the 103 papers in the 
fourth-year examination are indicated in 
Table 3. The range was from 35 to 96. 
The median was 67.2, and the mean was 
68.2. Fifty percent of the papers fell be- 
tween 56.4 and 80.7. 

Table 4 shows the medians for the dif- 
ferent sections of each examination, based TABLE 2 
on those papers for which sub-totals were ee ee 
calculated. Thus, in the second-year exami- , 
nation, the median on the aural section Scores No. of Papers 
was 14.9 out of a total of 30 Cor .50), etc. 
In general, the scores on the reading sec- 
tions are the best although, except for the 
second-year aural section, the differences 
among the several sections are not too 
marked. 

The committee wishes to thank all those 
who participated in the 1958 program. 
The members of the Test Development 
Committee for the 1959 examinations are: 
Miss Violet Bergquist, 1801 Normandy 
Ave., Chicago 35, Ill.; Donald Bleznick, 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.; Miss Bernice E. 
Brand, 124 E. Pennsylvania Ave., Escondi- eal 
do, Calif.; Mrs. W. P. Dillingham, 2109 Distribution of Scores—Fourth Year 
Trescott Dr., Tallahassee, Fla.; John H. N Siti 
Hartsook, Temple University, Philadelphia - No. of 
22, Pa. Mrs. Andrea McHenry, 1300 5,7 
Capitol Ave., Houston 2, Texas; Mrs. 
Anne R. Phillips, George W. Hewlett 
High School, Hewlett, N.Y.; Andrew 
Quiroli, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa.; Eugene Savaiano, University of 
Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas. Any mem- 
ber of the committee will appreciate your 
suggestions. 

Tames D. Powetr, Temple Univ. 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Scores—Second Year 
No. of Papers TABLE 4 
Medians for Different Sections of the 


Tests 


Year Il Ill IV 


Sc 

19 


Tue Presiwents CorNER 


23 24.7 


35 


(.77) ¢.71) 
26.8 22.2 


Reading 


(.65) 


MEMBERS OF THE TEST DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
FOR THE 1959 EXAMINATIONS 


Miss Violet Bergquist, 1801 Normandy 
Avenue, Chicago 35, Illinois. 
Donald Bleznick, Pennsylvania 
Univ. University Park, Pa. 
Miss Mildred Boyer, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Miss Bernice E. Brand, 124 E. Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Escondido, Calif. 

Mrs. W. P. Dillingham, 2109 Trescott 
Drive, Tallahassee, Fla. - 

John H. Hartsook, Temple Univ., Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


State 


Mrs. Andrea McHenry, 1300 Capitol Ave., 
Houston 2, Texas. 

Mrs. Anne R. Phillips, George W. Hew 
lett High School, Hewlett, N.Y. 

Andrew Quiroli, Temple Univ., Philadel. 
phia 22, Pa. 

Eugene Savaiano, Univ. of Wichita, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 

James D. Powell, Chairman, 


Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


ADDITIONAL DONORS OF AWARDS FOR THE 
NATIONAL SPANISH CONTESTS 


A supplement to the list which appeared 
in the September 1958 issue of Hispania. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


1. Instituto de Cultura Hispanica—Sum- 
mer study and travel in Spain. 

2. The Experiment in International Liv- 
ing—Summer in Mexico. 


AWARDS 


Selected Recordings 
Harcourt Brace & Co. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 
Henry Holt and Co. 


Book Selections 


Embassy of Spain 

American Book Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Insula, Madrid 

Editorial Juventud, Barcelona 

David McKay Co. 

Luis Miracle, Barcelona 

Pan American Grace Airways, Inc. 

Ediciones Peuser, Buenos Aires 

Editorial Seix Barral, S.A., Barcelona 

Charles Scribner's Sons 

Empresa Editora Zig-Zag S.A., Santiago 
de Chile 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


These silvery words are being penned 
on a golden September day, but when 
they reach your eager eyes, it will be about 
time for this President to bid each and 
every one of you ave atque vale. And you 


will have already exercised your right and 
duty to vote for my successor. In view of 
the caliber of all the candidates suggested 
by your nominating committee, you can 
not have gone wrong. 
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Recently I have been mildly meditating 


on our motto, “Todos a una,” as of course 
you do from time to time. It seems to me 
that in general we have excellent coopera 
tion among the officers and members of 
our AATSP. | have observed in some de- 
tail the performance of the other officers 
and of all those diligent persons in charge 
of our activities and departments. 1 am 
convinced that the average of their efficien- 
cy and general excellence is extremely 
high, and I offer them my thanks and m 
compliments. I believe also that you fel- 
low-members without specific official duties 
all have the good of our Association at 
heart. If each one of you can further co- 
operate by bringing into the fold those who 
unfortunately have never seen the advan- 
tages of belonging to this Association or 
to any other, the results will be splendid. 
I am convinced that membership in this 
Association offers true enrichment to 
every teacher of Spanish and Portuguese 
throughout the world. However small our 
contribution to contemporary civilization 
may be, I think the world needs it and 
will be the better for it. 

We are, I take it, a well united Associa- 
tion, and at present we happen to be the 
largest group of foreign language teachers 
in the country. We have every right to 
pride in our AATSP and in the magnifi- 
cent Hispanic culture which we are trying 
to interpret and transmit. Yet this “Todos 
a una” surely applies to more than our 
own particular group. What can we do to 
encourage and assist the other AATs? 


EDITORIAL 


EprroriaAL 


What can we do to cooperate even better 
with every organization which aims at the 
same ultimate goals? Surely we are too 
wise to cherish unthinking exclusivisms or 
petty rivalries. In the not too remote past 
certain philosophies (sic) of education 
vigorously sought to oppose the teaching 
of foreign languages: any and all of them, 
not merely our own. It is now quite evi- 
dent, I think, that such opposition is rapid- 
ly diminishing, but we can best complete 
the conversion of the misguided by co- 
operative effort. As your duly elected 
archimandrite, may I appoint each one of 
you as a diligent missionary charged with 
spreading the good gospel? We can all 
help to combat crass materialism and false 
utilitarianism by thus furthering the ideals 
of the Humanities which we all cherish as 
an essential part of our culture. 

I trust you will all make a particularly 
strong effort to attend our Christmas meet- 
ing in New York, where I shall greet you 
with the utmost pleasure. I remind you 
that at the Annual Luncheon, the retiring 
president is required by law to make some 
sort of speech. There is no requirement 
that it be very long. Naturally I hope to 
see all of you there too, but you will have 
only yourselves to blame if you make your- 
selves part of my charming captive au- 
dience. 


With very best wishes, I remain 


Your soon-retiring (but always modest) 
President, 
B. Apams 


WHEN IS A LANGUAGE CLASS TOO BIG? 


Thanks to our educators and our press, 
radio, and television, today thoughtful 
Americans are aware of the crisis we face 
in education. One reads widely and hears 
much discussion of the inadequate num- 
ber of teachers, the need for many more 
classrooms, the need to raise teachers’ 
salaries, the almost two hundred thousand 


superior high school graduates every year 
who are financially unable to enter college, 
the need to challenge our students to 
greater mental efforts than ever before, the 
contrasts in curricula, class size and student 
achievement brought out by comparisons 
between Russian and American education, 
etc. We all agree that something massive 
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must be done quickly about these problems 
even though the solutions proposed may 
differ. 


It is also generally agreed that some fields 
vital to the national interest are in a par- 
ticularly critical state in these times of ex- 
panding enrollment. Among these are cer- 
tain of the sciences, mathematics, lan- 
guages, and English. These are fields in 
which efficacy of instruction is strongly 
affected by class size, since a relatively 
large amount of personal contact, discus- 
sion, and conference is required between 
student and instructor in class, in the lab- 
oratory and in the office. This is true to- 
day and will be true for some years to 
come, for, even if television and audio- 
visual aids prove to be the educational 
panacea that their more vigorous advocates 
think they will become, there is certainly 
no prospect of their widespread availability 
in the near future. 


The record registrations this fall is our 
colleges and universities, certain to be sur- 
passed in future years, are inevitably forc- 
ing an increase in class size in many if not 
most of these critical fields of instruction. 
For example, consider what is happening 
in languages at the college level. In a large 
number of institutions eda and in- 
termediate sections in modern languages 
have mushroomed to the point where many 

them contain 25, 30, or even more 
students. But in May, 1956 a group of ex- 
perienced Hispanists, called together by 
the Modern Language Association of 
America to set up criteria for a college text- 
book in beginning Spanish, stated their 
belief that “to achieve optimum results 
. . . the upper limit of class size should 
be set at 20, although an efficient maxi- 
mum would be 12” Citalics mine). It may 
be assumed that teachers of other lan- 
ages would be quick to endorse these 
gures as being equally applicable in their 
cases. And we all know that much of the 
success of the Berlitz language schools is 
due to their long insistence on a relatively 
1 class. 
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The damaging effects on instruction 
caused by a class which is too large for a 
language teacher to handle well are known 
to most of us: short-changing the student 
as a result of the almost unavoidable ten- 
dency of the standards to sink to the level 
of the class median or even lower; in- 
sufficient time for the instructor to check 
the individual student's progress Cinclud- 
ing that of the superior as well as that of 
the poorer student) or to explain certain 
key points fully and answer every ques- 
tion completely; inadequate aural-oral prac- 
tice, etc. Especially frustrating are the re- 
sults of these effects: lowered student 
motivation, morale and performance, and 
the accompanying feeling of defeatism— 
that languages are too difficult, useless, and 
so on. All of us know, to our sorrow, how 
widespread this feeling sometimes is. 

But many will feel that even more dis- 
heartening is the effect on the language 
teacher’s morale, particularly since there 
are not enough of us in the profession and 
only a relatively small number are in 
training. No teacher can do his best work 
in circumstances which frustrate him at 
almost every turn, and in which he sees 
good students do less than their best while 
others (often, too many) fail due to causes 
he understands but which are completely 
beyond his power to amend. 

College administrators in charge of de- 
termining the size of classes are in many 
instances aware of the close relationship 
between teaching efficacy and class size in 
the languages and other areas mentioned. 
Some, however, not having direct experi- 
ence of the problem, may consider the situ- 
ation to be less critical than the teacher 
does. In any case, we teachers should keep 
our administrations constantly informed of 
our great need to have classes kept within 
manageable limits. For it is only by close 
understanding and collaboration between 
the teaching and administrative branches 
that we can maintain the high standards 
so sorely needed in American education 


today. 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 
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It was not until one of my students re- 
quested a reason for my correcting her 
antes de mi to antes que yo that | began to 
cast cbout for a logical explanation. Her 
feeling that “before” was a preposition, 
and its object the usual pronoun, was 
natural. However, in its usage antes was 
not really a preposition, but an adverbial 
conjunction introducing an_ elliptical 
clause. Antes que yo was definitely right, 
but what of constructions with other per- 
sonal pronouns or with nouns, personal or 
not, in the same grammatical set-up? And 
would después be used in the same way as 
antes in similar circumstances? Inquiries 
directed to Spanish-speaking acquaintances 
vielded different patterns of usage, particu- 
larly with después, and with nouns pre- 
ceded by antes. Search in standard refer- 
ence grammars, such as that of the Real 
Academia Espanola, the Bello and Cuervo 
and the Ramsey (the original and the re- 
cently revised editions) revealed no treat- 
ment of this problem. A remark in Robert 
K. Spaulding’s Syntax of the Spanish Verb 
touches the usage from another angle, that 
of the omission of the verb following the 
conjunctive form of antes and después,’ 
but the examples given as illustrations do 
not go far enough to answer the questions 
raised. The problem remained: the use of 
antes and después as prepositions, or as 
conjunctions, governing personal nouns or 
pronouns in the terminal position, or any 
nouns or pronouns in an elliptical clause, 
subjects or objects of an understood verb. 
In order to collect examples of the usage 
in question, I have undertaken a program 
of extensive reading of the works of mod- 
ern and contemporary Spanish and Span- 
ish American writers of diverse geographi- 
cal background, in order to make a statisti- 
cal count of the incidence of both forms 
of the adverbial prepositions and/or con- 
junctions. Of the authors, thirteen are 
peninsular Spaniards, with a total of twen- 
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ty-seven works represented, and thirteen 
are from Spanish America, with a total of 
twenty-two. 

The examples found have broadened 
the scope of my initial interest. In the fol- 
lowing pages I shall set forth my findings 
of the uses of antes and después, followed 
by de and que, pointing out particularly 
those constructions which, so far as I have 
been able to discover, have not been listed 
in available grammars as being the regular 
grammatical usages. The only use of the 
adverbial prepositions not dealt with here 
is that before the past participle, in the 
absolute construction: de con- 
cedido el permiso. . . . 

1. Initially, in order to find possible 
examples of “before” and “after” with per- 
sonal nouns, common to both English and 
Spanish, I had recourse to a Biblical con- 
cordance, in the hope that more ancient 
usage might highlight or help explain 
modern constructions. I found three verses 
showing the use of “before”: Genesis 
11:28, John 1:27 and John 1:30. 

English: And Haran died before his 

father Terah . . . (Genesis 11:28)? 

Spanish: Y murié Haran antes que su 

padre Thare. . .* 
The verses from the book of John showed 
a number of variations in the four Spanish 
editions of the Bible consulted. Since Tohn 
1:30 repeats the pertinent parts of John 
1:27, I shall quote only from the former. 

English: This is he of whom I said, After 
me cometh a man which is preferred be- 
fore me: for he was before me. (John 
1:30) 

Spanish: Este es del que dije: tras mi 
viene un varén, el cual es antes de mi, 
porque era primero que yo.* 

. . . el cual es mayor que yo; porque 

era primero que yo.® 

. . « que fue engendrado antes de mi: 
porque primero era que vo.” 

. . « que ha sido preferido a mi, por 
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cuanto era antes que yo.* 
The Biblical examples of the use of “after” 
do not require, I think, the English trans- 
lation: 

Y después de ti se levantara otro reino 

. . « (Daniel 2:39)° Después de éste, se 

levanté Judas el Galileo. (Acts 5:37) 

... se la daria en sion, y a su 

simiente después de A CAce 7:5) 

. . . diciendo al pueblo que creyesen 

en el que habia de venir después de él. 

(Acts 19:4) 

The foregoing examples of the use of 
después de have the sense of “following”, 
“after the time of,” rather than “after,” in 
the temporal sense, preceding a personal 
noun or pronoun which is subject or ob- 
ject of an understood verb. 

2. In the works of modern and con- 
temporary writers the most usual and nu- 
merous examples of antes and después 
were as temporal prepositions (followed by 
de), preceding infinitives, or preceding 
nouns and pronouns, not personal, or not 
subjects or objects of an understood verb, 
in an elliptical clause. Examples of this 
very common construction are: 

Después de comer don Arturo se marché 

al casino. (22:72)*° 

Antes de ir al “salén” tuve que fregarme 

bien las rodillas. (22:89) 

Me levantaba antes de las seis. (1:9) 

... después de algunos bostezos los 
hombres se despidieron. (42:29) 

Después de esto ya sabéis lo que tenéis 

que hacer. (27:151) 

3. Only when the meaning of antes 
was “before the time of” was antes de 
found preceding personal nouns or pro- 
nouns: 

Antes de Zuloaga, otros pintores, en Es- 

pafia, habian pintado también curas y 

toreros. (7:102) 

zAntes de Cristo? (28:92) (This fol- 

lows “. . . esta ciudad fue ocupada en 

153.”) 

A similar usage, with the same meaning, 
was found with a non-personal noun: ~ 

Si yo fui celta, esta fausto suceso me 

acontecid mucho antes del imperio ro- 

mano. (7:106) 

4. With antes, in its temporal meaning 
of “before,” all personal nouns or pronouns 
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Cor animals) which were in terminal posi- 
tion in a sentence or clause, were intro- 
duced by antes que. They were always, in 
effect, subjects or objects of an understood 
verb in an elliptical clause. No exceptions 
were encountered. Forty-one examples were 
found of subjects (not including six ex- 
amples of antes que nadie, which will be 
treated later with other negative words in 
their relation to antes), and one example of 
an object. Non-personal nouns, in similar 
grammatical construction, were also invari- 
ably introduced by antes que. Nine ex- 
amples were found of such nouns or pro- 
nouns used as subjects, and two as objects. 
Personal—subject: 
Usted . . . hablara inglés mucho antes 
que el senor. (7:17) 
Nadie antes que Pino habia tenido celos 
de él jamas. (16:305) 
.. . para hacer su entrada . . . inmediata- 
mente antes que la otra. (35:50) 
Personal—object: 
Parecia que la encontrabamos siempre 
mucho antes que a las otras. (40:19) 
Non-personal—subject: 
2Por qué han prendido en pueblos de 
otras lenguas antes que otras obras? 
(24:44) 
. . . los aplausos se agotaron antes que 
los epigramas. (41:131) 
Non-personal—object: 

. antes que el leve ruido de sus pasos, 
oigo el que hacen sus palabras ocultas. 
(49:167) 

Tal vez errara no siguiendo, antes que 

‘ningun otro, este consejo. (15:494) 
One other example of antes que, illustrat- 
ing its use with an elliptical clause where 
neither subject nor object was expressed, 
was: 


A ver se termina un poco antes que otros 

dias. (25:155) 

5. Without exception, antes que was 
found preceding prepositional phrases in 
elliptical clauses, whether the meaning was 
“before” or the generally accepted one of 
“rather than.” The example above of the 
use with the personal object of the under- 
stood verb was one of the fourteen found. 
It is hard to draw a fine line between the 
temporal and preferential meaning of antes. 
In English, one of the variants of the mean- 
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ing of “before,” as a conjunction,'' is 
“sooner than; rather than.” However, to 
me, seven of the examples, including the 
one above quoted, have definitely the tem- 
poral meaning of “before” in sequence, and 
the others, “rather than”. 

With the meaning of “before”: 

. se levanté la clase dos horas antes 
que de costumbre. (7:21) 

Habia llamado . . . lo menos hora y 
media antes que de costumbre. (24:78) 

Con él se enfrenté el que entraba, antes 
que con los demas. (43:280) 

La baronesa se levanté aquella manana 
mucho antes que de ordinario. (25: 
124-5) 

. . . que a comer poco se acostumbra el 
estomago antes que a comer mucho. 
(25:169) 

. . . pensara antes en las nubes de lluvia 
que en el cielo de los querubines. (19: 
321) 

(The last example is not entirely to the 
int, because its split construction would 
fos required que in any case.) 

Meaning “rather than”: 

Quedaba acusado . . . de estar dispuesto 
a obedecer a jefes de esta Associacién 

antes que a las autoridades. (15:656) 

Mas el entretecho . . . antes que en 
comodidad y decencia, redundé en 
grave molestia. (31:457) 

. . . dispuestos a todo . 
trabajar. (33:47) 

Pero usted, antes que en nada, debe 
tener confianza en los jueces y en la 
bondad de su causa. (34:342) 

. . afluia el vecindario antes a charlar 
que a comprar. (47:129) 

. cubrian mal su tenue sonrisa de 
campesino socarrén, instruido por mi- 
llares de experiencias antes que por 
la ciencia de iws libros. (49:88) 

. .. el hambre . . . hacia pensar en 
mendrugos antes que en historia patria. 
(48:261) 

6. Four examples were found of antes 
que, with the meaning of “before,” pre- 
ceding infinitives. Although they are ex- 
ceptions to the overwhelming number of 
cases with antes de, I shall include them 
here. Three were from the work of a pen- 
insular Spanish author, a Catalonian, and 
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one from that of a Venezuelan. 

David y Olga pensaron que antes que 
mirar el cielo libre, que ir a su casa, que 
cruzar el rio, tenian que ir a casa de los 
Alvear. (15:430)" 

2Se decidirian a asaltar tiendas y almace- 
nes antes que considerarse fracasados? 
€15:708)* 

Antes que hablar de esto, quiza deberia- 
mos discutir otro aspecto del asunto. 
(15:758)* 

Antes que abrir las cartas desplegé Irurtia 
los periddicos. (34:340)'* 

On the other hand, antes de before infini- 
tives borders at times on the “rather than” 
meaning. 

. . . seria capaz de dejarse matar antes de 
permitir que pudiera darle un solo beso. 
(14:64) 

Interestingly enough, Rémulo Gallegos 
has, on one page, in the same construction 
and, it seems to me, the same meaning, 
both antes de and antes que. From context, 
it seems clear that both constructions mean 
“rather than,” although it may be that 
Gallegos intended a change of concept. 

. . . lo cierto era que él preferia paladear 
antes que apurar. (36:140)"* 

“No te he llamado para hacerte declara- 
cién de amor, cursileria en la cual no 
incurriré nunca, porque a ese respecto 
tengo mi posicién personal. . . . Saborear 
antes de apurar.” (36:140) 

I found no other cases of the use of antes 
de before an infinitive that could not be 
rendered “before,” with a feeling of se- 
quence. However, a clear case was en- 
countered of the use of antes de before a 
noun in which the meaning is “rather 
than”: 

. .. mi ulcera antes de una tlcera de 
duodeno, es una ulcera de indiano. (27: 
167) 

7. Aside from the above examples, antes 
que was found regularly, as was to be ex- 
pected, preceding infinitives and nouns, 
with the meaning of “rather than.” Nine- 
teen cases were encountered before infini- 
tives, and four preceding nouns. For ex- 
ample: 

Before infinitives: 

Serafin . . . pensé que todo seria mejor 

antes que renunciar el legado. (12:42) 


a Crispin. (33:123) 

Before nouns: 

. . . todo, antes que otro trastorno pa mi 

casa. (4:23) 

Antes que la disciplina carcelaria, ve la 
disciplina mental. (23:178) 

Pobre, pero con tu marido y tu nifa 
antes que toda la riqueza y el lujo que 
con cualquier otro puedas conseguir . . . 
(25:291) 

... debe hacer lo imposible para que sea- 
mos ciudadanos . . . antes que porta- 
dores de armas de agresién. (48:276) 

8. Antes que was found in two examples 
with a meaning of “of more value,” or “to 
be considered as having more weight.” The 
second example shows a divided construc- 
tion, regularly taking the que, which re- 
duces its value in this paper. 

Antes que la voluntad del pueblo esta, 
en esta cuestién, la voluntad mia, y yo 
no quiero ser rey. (2:200) 

Pues antes era el pan de sus hijos que el 
tabaco, que el vicio de aquel monstruo. 
(20:61-2) 

9. Possible fixed expressions are those 
using antes que before negative words. 
With one exception, this construction pre- 
ceded nada (nine occurrences), nunca 
Cone example found) and nadie (six oc- 
currences), and, in the work of one au- 
thor, otra cosa (four occurrences). Ex- 
amples are: 

Antes que nada, <podria saber por qué 

he sido llamado? (15:213) 

Llegaron a la estacién antes que nadie. 
(17:122 

De Arco se imaginaba que llegarfa aquel 
dia antes que nunca. 217: 174-5) 

Acuérdate de que, antes que otra cosa, 
eres vasca. (15:601) 

Exception: 

Antes de nada, le saludé. (26:249) 

10. Three examples of antes que todo 
were found, in works of Benavente, Galle- 
gos and Lépez y Fuentes; one of antes de 
todo in a novel by Blanco-Fombona. In 
spite of the sparse gathering, one is tempted 
to wonder whether the former might not 
be a fixed expression. Naturally, the re- 
sults here are inconclusive. In contrast to 
the few examples found of antes before 
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Pero lo preferia todo antes que despertar 
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todo, a very large number of occurrences 
of después de todo appeared, with no ex- 
ceptions, which would lead to the conclu- 
sion that the latter is, indeed, a fixed ex- 
pression. 

11. The invariable use of antes que 
before personal nouns or pronouns (see 
paragraph number four) when they are in 
terminal position, subjects or objects of an 
understood verb in an elliptical clause, is 
not carried over to constructions with 
después. In the many examples encoun- 
tered in which despues preceded personal 
nouns or pronouns, only four were with 
que, introducing elliptical clauses; and 
only one non-personal noun, subject of the 
understood verb, was introduced by des- 
pués que. 

Personal—subject: 

Poco después que yo, ha venido . 

joven aleman. (7:16) 

El Chino aparecié en el patio un dia 

después que los demas. (23:149) 

El aleman . . . murié de cirrosis un aho 

después que su esposa. (34:72) 

Poco después que su madre, murié la 

vieja criada. (27:117) 
Non-personal—subject: 

. . « las chalupas de fuera . . . salen 
después que las del propio puerto. (27: 
136) 

12. All other cases found (twenty-three 
occurrences) in which después preceded 
personal nouns or pronouns, whether they 
might be subjects or objects of an under- 
stood verb, were in después de construc- 
tions, with a variety of meaning. (As was 
stated in paragraph two, a great number of 
examples of both antes de and después de, 
with other than personal nouns and pro- 
nouns, were encountered.) The following 
examples, with the meaning of temporal 
“after,” are interesting in comparison Cin 
meaning and construction) with those just 
preceding: 

Dos anos después de la madre, murié el 
padre. (39:234) 

Misia Isabel lo supo después de todo el 
mundo. (38:140) 

Cuando Maria, instantes después de su 
prima, entré en la sala. . . (33:19) 
Chaves se levanté después de todos y 
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echo a andar. (44:55) 
(Compare: Antes que ellos . . . Chaves 
.. + pago la cerveza y salio. 44:19) 

Elsa dejaba para lo ultimo el despedirse 
de él. zAcaso lo hacia para disimular su 
emocion, diciendo adids a Victor des 
pues de sus amigas mas queridas? (39: 

(Compare: Parecia que la encontra- 
bamos. . . antes que a las otras. 40:19. 
In fact, the absence of the personal a 
makes the sentence ambiguous. ) 

13. The line of meaning between “after” 
in time and “following” in sequence is 
sometimes indistinguishable. In the fol- 
lowing three examples, which conceivably 
have a mixed meaning of both senses of 
the word, the feeling of action, in time, 
is very strong. Again, with antes, as similar 
sentences quoted have shown (paragraph 
four), they would have been constructed 
with que, and not de. 

Nunca pensamos que alguien podria 
llegar, de repente, despues de nosotras. 
(40:16) 

... dona Matilde entro en su pieza mucho 
después de su voz. (35:225) 

. . » le besaron la mano, uno despues de 
otro. (48:34) 

14. The meaning of “behind,” or “after 
in rank or importance,” is frequent, as is 
“following in order”: 

. inmediatamente después del Obispo, 

venia el Padre Montero. (38: 184) 

... fue Irurtia, después del Presidente, el 
favorito de Caracas. (34:334) 

Y después de la Voluntad IHego el Tra 

bajo. (39:362) 

. . . creo que a Gasset le parecid que 
después de Burrell iba a quedar un poco 
en segundo término como orador. (1:78) 
15. Another interesting use of antes de 

and después de is a purely spatial one. As 
we have seen, with después the sense of 
space and time are often mixed, or used 
at random; with antes this spatial feeling 
is not common. Six examples were found of 
después de, meaning “beyond,” and two 
of antes de, meaning “this side of”: 

Martin se acerca hasta el cubil de Rémulo, 
bajando, a la derecha, después de la 
Universidad. (13:309) (The same sen- 
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tence occurs in a short story by the 

same author. 12: 106) 

Con un hermoso cielo arriba, cuyo res 
plandor no vencian los timidos faroles 
eléctricos, que después de un cerco de 
luz hacian misteriosas y encantadas 188 
esquinas y los rincones. (16:149) 

Después de las cercas, docilmente se 
tendia el valle. (18:254) 

. » » Me invito a tomar el aperitivo en un 
bar que hay despues de la Cibeles. (25: 
241) 

Despues del despacho, y communicandose 
con este por una puerta interior, la alcoba 
del prestamista. (34:35) 

Poco antes del coro todos se han agru 
pado, (32:131) 

Aurelia bajo en una estacién antes de 
Congreso. (39: 142) 

16. Conclusions: 

a. Antes de and despues de regularly 
precede infinitives, nouns and pronouns. 
(Paragraph two.) 

b. Betore personal nouns and pronouns, 
antes de is found only when the meaning 
is “before the time of.” In all other cases, 
preceding personal nouns or pronouns, in 
terminal position, antes que is used, and 
such nouns or pronouns are, in effect, sub 
jects or objects of an understood verb in 
an elliptical clause. Likewise, antes que 
is regularly found preceding non-personal 
nouns or pronouns in similar elliptical con 
structions. (Paragraphs one, three and 
four.) 

c. Antes que, regardless of meaning, was 
used before all prepositional phrases in 
elliptical clauses. (Paragraph five.) 

d. With the meaning of “rather than,” 
antes que was regularly found used with 
infinitives and nouns. (Paragraph seven.) 

e. Antes que was found, in two cases, 
with nouns, to indicate order of value or 
importance. (Paragraph eight.) 

f. Antes que (with one exception) was 
used before the negative words nada, nunca 
and nadie, and, in the work of one author, 
before otra cosa. (Paragraph nine.) 

g. Antes que todo yielded three occur 
rences to one of antes de todo; in contrast. 
después de todo was encountered numerous 
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times, with no exceptions to the construc 
tion. (Paragraph ten.) 

h. In contrast to the use of antes que 
Csee conclusion b above), in construction 
with personal nouns or pronouns, después 
que was found in only four instances, out 
of a total of twenty-seven, and in one in 
stance preceding a non-personal noun. Sen- 
tences of almost identical meaning were 
composed with después de, and were found 
in greater numbers. (Paragraphs eleven 
and twelve.) 

Although antes de never seemed to 
mean “in front of,” después de frequently 
meant “behind” or “following,” and had, in 
addition, a variety of meanings of time. 
space, or indications of rank or importance. 
‘Paragraphs thirteen and fourteen.) Antes 
de, however, shared a spatial sense with 
después de instances in which the former 
meant “this side of” and the latter, 
“bevond.” (Paragraph fifteen.) 

Anyone doing a study of this sort realizes 
that the “count” is never finished. Fx- 
amples supporting. and others in exception 
to mv findings will no doubt be encoun: 
tered by many readers of works in the 
Spanish language. It is mv hope that these 
notes will serve to establish a point of ref- 
erence for some future definitive study of 
the uses of antes and después. 

It is my pleasure here to express mv deep 
appreciation to Prof. Robert K. Spaulding, 
who has encouraged, admonished and criti- 
cized from the beginning. IT owe him a 
ereat debt of gratitude. 
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Azuela, Mariano 
Sin amor, (México, 1945, 2nd ed.) (29) 
Las tribulaciones de una familia decente, 
(México, 1947, 3rd. ed.) (30) 
Barrios, Eduardo 
Gran sefior y rajadiablos, (Santiago de Chile, 
1948) (31) 
‘l hermano asno, (Santiago de Chile, 1937, 
5th ed.) (32) 
Blanco-Fombona, Rufino 
El hombre de hierro, (Paris, n.d.) (33) 
El hombre de oro, (Madrid, n.d.) (34) 


Brunet, Marta 
Humo hacia el sur, (Buenos Aires, 1946) 


1956, 


Barcelona, 1952, 2nd 
1954) (17> 


1950) “La palma 


(35 
Gallegos, Rémulo 
La brizna de paja en el viento, (La Habana, 


(36) 
(Barcelona, 1936, 4th ed.) (37) 
Ga Manuel 


la rae del convento, (Buenos Aires, n.d.) 


La tragedia de un hombre fuerte (B 
Aires, n.d.) (39) 
Lange, Norah 
Cuadernos de infancia, (Buenos Aires, 1940, 
2nd ed.) (40) 
Lépez y Fuentes, Gregorio 
in esuelo, (México, 1948) (41) 
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Milpa, potrero y monte, (México, 1951) (42 
Loveira, Carlos 

Juan Criollo, (La Habana, 1927) (43) 
Maliea, Eduardo 

Chaves, (Buenos Aires, 1953) (44) 
_Cuentos para una inglesa desesperada, (Bue- 

nos Aires, 1941) (45) 
Rodeada esta de sueio, (Buenos Aires, 1944) 


(46) 
Monteforte Toledo, Mario 
Donde acaban los caminos, (Guatemala, 
(47) 
Entre la piedra vy la cruz, 
(48) 
Prado, Pedro 
Alsino, (Santiago de Chile, 1943, 4th ed.) 
(49) 


1953) 


(México, 1948) 


NOTES 


' Spaulding, Robert Killburn, Syntax of the 
Spanish Verb (New York, n.d.) Paragraph 89, 
Remark: “The verb introduced by antes que and 
después que is regularly omitted when it is the 
same as that in the independent clause. Llegd 
Chisco a la loma antes que yo. Chisco reached 
the slope before I did. Ci.e., before I reached it 
(Pereda, Pefias arriba, 1) Poco después que 
ellas subimos nosotros. A little after they went 
up, we did. (Palacio Valdés, La hermana San 
Sulpicio, 1)” 
2? Holy Bible (Philadelphia, 1940), Authorized 
Version. 
’ La Biblia (London, 1915), Antigua versidn de 
Cipriano de Vateras, cotejada con diversas tra- 
ducciones y revisadas con arreglo a los originales 
hebros y griego. (The edition of this version, 
published in New York in 1870, uses antes de. 
Other available versions of the Bible in Spanish 
did not differ in usage from the one quoted.) 
4 (See Note 2.) Other modern English-language 
versions of the New Testament would tend to 
indicate that the antes de mi which is in the 
first Spanish example quoted may well have re- 
ferred to rank, not time, as two other of the 
quoted examples give to understand: in the 
American Standard Version (Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, 1901): “. . . After me cometh a man 
who is become before me: for he was before me.” 
In the translation by James Moffatt (New York, 
1933, 2nd ed.): “. . . “The man who is to suc- 
ceed me has taken precedence of me,’ for he pre- 
ceded me.” In the Revised Standard Version 
(New York, 1946): “. . . ‘after me comes a 
man who ranks before me,’ for he was born be- 
fore me.” Since, according to the Biblical ac- 
count, John was born before Jesus, the Antes de 
of the third Spanish example, and of this last 
English variant, must mean “before my time” 
“before I was”. 
5 (See Note 3.) 
®La Biblia (New York, 1870), Versién de 
Cipriano de Valera, revisada y corregida. 
*La Biblia Sagrada (New York, 1830), tra- 
ducida de la Vulgata latina por el Rmo. P. 
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Felipe Scio de S. Miguel, Obispo Electo de 
Segovia. 
8 Sagrada Biblia (México, 1831), en latin y 
espanol, primera edicidén mejicana, enteramente 
conforme a la cuarta y tiltima francesa del afio 
de 1820. 
9 All the Spanish-language versions showed the 
same usage of the point in question. This quo- 
tation is from the 1915 London edition (see 
Note 3), as are the three examples that follow it. 
1° The first number in the parenthesis refers to 
my number following the title of the work, in 
the preceding list of “Works Read”; the second, 
to the page in that work. 
1! Webster's New International Dictionary of 
the English Language (Springfield, Massachu 
setts, 1927). 
12 Those who have read Los cipreses creen en 
Dios will remember that David and Olga had 
been imprisoned, and that the Alvear family had 
sent them food daily. Upon being released, they 
both had the same thought: to thank the Al- 
vears. jCudntas horas en la cocina Carmen El- 
gazu! jCudnto tabaco—para Olga—Matias Al- 
vear! Once their gratitude had been expressed, 
thev left for their home and school—ardian en 
deseos de ver qué habia sido de ella. The con- 
text precludes the meaning of “rather than” as 
a translation for antes que. 
18 The setting of this sentence in the logical de- 
velopment of the plot makes the meaning def- 
nitely “before.” 
14 Again, the setting assures the meaning of 
“before.” 
15 This quotation occurs in a series of actions, 
clearly in sequence. The secretary brings in the 
mail. Irurtia first takes up the newspapers, to 
look for his name. Then empezd, por tltimo, a 
romper nemas y leer o semileer mumerosas 
epistolas. Iba marcando unas con lapiz. Then, as 
the secretary put the papers in order, Irurtia 
meditated about one letter he held in his hand. 
There is, to my mind, no manner of reading in 
a “rather than” meaning to this antes que. 
16 The setting of this quotation, ... al 52 lo 
detesta, estoy convencida, would indicate a mat- 
ter of preference, although “before” cannot be 
entirely dismissed as a possibility. 
17 The setting of the first sentence quoted shows 
clearly the meaning of preference, rather than 
temporal sequence: De sus aficiones a lo mag- 
nético w ha de haber en toda personalidad de 
jefe politico—y él creia esto de si mismo—pro- 
venia, quizds una buena parte de su autocom- 
a de hombre, aparentemente insensible a 
las invitaciones amorosas que residen en la natura- 
leza femenina—, gracia y dulzura en el caso de 
Amarelis; pero quizds habia también algo de 
inapetencia orgdnica que hubiese favorecido en 
él la desviacién de lo varonil a las complacencias 
de la posesién de voluntades en el campo de 
la actividad politica. Mas por una u otra causa, 
cierto era que él preferia paladear antes que 
apurar. Te, = is echoed on a later 
page: ... preferia saborear antes que apurar. 
(36:215) 


SPANISH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Edited by Acnes M. Brapy* 


THE USE OF FELT BOARDS IN TEACHING SPANISH 
TO SMALL CHILDREN 


Evizasetu L. Ernie 
Central Michigan College 


Felt boards (sometimes called flannel 
boards), long used in the primary grades 
for numbers and reading lessons, can also 
be used very effectively in teaching a sec- 
ond language to children—especially those 
in the six to eight year age group. One can 
be made very easily and inexpensively by 
simply covering a large cardboard (22” x 
28” is a good size) or a sheet of styrofoam 
with ordinary cotton outing flannel. Since 
the flannel will serve as a background for 
pictures, it is best to select a plain color, 
such as beige, pale blue or gray. The felt 
board is used most effectively as a means 
of reviewing vocabulary and stimulating 
activity, understanding and verbal response 
on the part of the children. 

Included in most first, second and third 
grade foreign language classes is a unit on 
the home. The felt board lends itself very 
well to this unit. Magazine pictures (or 
pictures in children’s color books) of the 
furniture found in the various rooms of the 
house will, when cut out, adhere to the felt 
board by merely being laid against it. 

The felt board should be placed against 
the blackboard or any place where it will 
be visible to all the children in the class. 
An assortment of cut-out pictures of living 
room furniture should be laid on a table 
or chair near the felt board. Begin the 
lesson by saving, “En la sala de mi casa hay 
un sofa.” Then select a picture of a sofa, 
lay it against the felt board, and say, “Aqui 
estd el sofa.” Then ask the class, “sOué 
hay en la sala de su casa?” Most children 
are eager to take part in anv activity using 
the language and will volunteer even 
though thev are not sure of what they are 


* Readers are urged to send material for this 
Department to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser 
Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


to say or do. Select a child and tell him to 
come to the board. Then repeat the ques- 
tion, “;Qué hay en la sala de su casa?” If 
the child hesitates, ask him, “;Hay una 
silla?” He will probably answer with just 
the word “Si.” Then say, “En la sala de 
mi casa hay una silla,” and encourage the 
child to repeat it. Then indicate for him 
to select a picture of a chair from the as- 
sortment on the table, and lay it on the felt 
board. When he has done this, ask him, 
“;Donde esta la silla?” Encourage him to 
answer (and at the same time point to the 
picture), “Aqui esta la silla.” 

This activity is repeated with all the 
pieces of living room furniture that the 
children know. They will be delighted with 
the finished picture of the room. The lesson 
will not be effective unless the children al- 
ready know the names of the pieces of 
furniture quite well. Because the lesson 
involves activity on the part of the children 
Cas well as verbal expression), they will 
not tire of “furnishing” each room of the 
house in this manner. If they already know 
the colors, and adjectives such as grande, 
pequeno, bonito, and so forth, they can be 
encouraged to expand their sentences as 
they progress from room to room. For ex- 
ample,’ after their second sentence (Aqui 
esta la silla), they can add, “es roja, es 
grande,” and other such simple descrip- 
tions. 

Other units which can be reviewed 
effectively with a felt board are those on 
articles of clothing and flowers. For the 
former it is best to use pictures taken from 
children’s color books, as they are generally 
large and can easily be seen by all the 
children in the class. The same procedure 
as that for the unit on the home can be 
followed, using questions and answers such 
as, “7Tiene un suéter? Si, tengo un suéter. 
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iDonde esta el suéter? Aqui esta el suéter 
‘taking the picture from the assortment on 
the table and laying it on the felt board). 
De qué color es? Es negro y blanco.” 
There are color books for children which 
contain excellent pictures of flowers. (They 
are available at most ten cent stores, es 
pecially in the spring.) Again, the same 
procedure can be followed, using questions 
and answers such as “Qué hay en su jar 


THE MLA FOREIGN 


The Foreign Language Program of the 
Medern Language Association has from 
the beginning supported the belief that the 
well-being of foreign language instruction 
in the United States depends heavily upon 
effective language associations in each of 
the states and upon effective communica- 
tion between language teachers in each of 
the states. The recently voted National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 demonstrates 
the urgent need for professional cohesion 
at the state level. Titles IIL and V of this 
Act make available to interested states con 
siderable sums of money for, among other 
things, acquisition of language laboratory 
equipment in the schools, improvement of 


It's a 166-page report of a conference 
held under the auspices of the U.S. Office 
of Education, and it’s packed with solid, 
useful information for the FL teacher (and 
the school administrator). The title is 


Modern Foreign Languages in the High 
School (Bulletin 1958, No. 16, available 
from the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C.). The book is a mine of information 


National Teacher of the Year. She's a 
FLES teacher. In each of the past seven 
years McCall's magazine has conducted a 
nationwide search for the National Teacher 


Hispania 


LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


AN URGENT MESSAGE TO LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


A TIMELY AND IMPORTANT BOOK 


din? En mi jardin hay rosas. ;Donde estan 
las rosas? Aqui estan las rosas; son bonitas; 
son rojas.” This is continued until all the 
pictures have been used and the “garden” 
is completed. 

Because most small children are already 
accustomed to using the felt board in other 
classroom activities, they will enjoy “play 
ing with it” in their second language. 


Conducted by the Eprror 


supervisory services in languages, and es 
tablishment of better student guidance and 
counseling services. But if suitable lan 
guage benefits are to be exacted in your 
state, concerted action and information will 
be necessary. Never has it been more ur 
gent that every language teacher, at every 
educational level, be an active member of 
whatever language association exists in his 
state and be a subscriber to the language 
publication produced in his state. The 
principal reward of your state FL editor is 
a large and appreciative readership. Give 
your support to his good work! 

Kennetu W. Mirpensercer, Director 


The FL Program. MLA 


about the current status of FLs in high 
schools, the increased needs for FLs, the 
changing character of FL teaching, new 
objectives and evaluative techniques, im 
proved means of teacher education and 
professional growth. Marjorie C. Johnston 
planned the conference and edited the 
report. Every FL teacher should study this 
book, and it’s worth making required read 
ing in FL methods courses. Cost: $1.00. 


of the Year, and the 1958 selection is Miss 
Jean Listebarger, second-grade teacher at 
the Edwards Public School in Ames, Iowa. 
An article in the March McCall’s which , 


cited her for her special achievements in 
the improvement of national teaching 
standards mentioned prominently the fact 
that she taught Spanish to her pupils. To 
quote the article: “ ‘I believe that a foreign 
language should be taught at an early age,’ 
she says, ‘because during these years chil- 
dren are imitative and unself-conscious and 
pick up languages quickly. If they learn to 
love a language when they are young, the 
chances are that they will want to continue 
in high school or college.’ Her technique in 
teaching elementary Spanish is purely con 
versational. Spanish words are introduced 
through the use of pictures, objects, and 
context, as well as through songs, games 
and dramatizations. These adventures in 
Spanish usually occur at the beginning of 
the school day and are considered as much 
a part of the day's work as spelling or 
arithmetic. The pupils remember their 
Spanish too. ‘Our fourth grader is still 
talking Spanish to us,’ says one parent. 
Another savs, ‘Mary's curiosity about for- 
eign languages apparently will not be 
satished now until she has studied them 
in high school and college.’ Several stu- 
dents have continued their interest after 
second erade by taking private Spanish 
lessons.” On 12 March Miss Listebarger 
visited President Fisenhower. who was 
particularly interested in her FLES teach- 
ing. United Press reports that the President 
expressed regret that he never learned a 
foreign language well. He told her, “T 
would like to see everybody take one for- 
eign language that sticks.” 


Parliament of Science. It was sponsored 
by the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and convened in 
Washington, D.C.. 15-17 March 1958. 
One hundred and thirty-seven distinguish- 
ed scientists and thinkers met for the pur- 
pose of arriving at informed opinions 
concerning legislation currently under con- 
sideration by the U. S. Congress. Among 
the conclusions was the following on lan- 
guages: “In view of the crucial role that 
languages play in scientific communication. 
because of the great increase in interna- 
tional travel and communication, and be- 
cause of the ease with which languages are 
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learned by the young, we urge that wher 
ever possible foreign language instruction 
be made available to students in grade 
schools and strengthened in high schools.” 


Obliging Professors. In Ithaca, N. Y., 
the Citizens for Good Education invited 
the Cornell faculty to present its ideas for 
an improved secondary-school program for 
college-bound pupils. Twenty-three profes 
sors, representing just about every discip 
line, prepared a detailed report and sub 
mitted it to the Board of Education in 
February. Three illustrative programs were 
outlined for Grades VILXII, Fs receiving 
prominent attention in each. The basic 
course for general college preparation 
would include 5 vears of FL; for prospective 
science majors, 8 vears of FL; for prospec 
tive humanities majors, 9 vears of FL. FLs 
should be studied, said the report, “with 
the objective of achieving in one language, 
and preferably in two, a competence at 
least equivalent to that now reached at the 
end of four vears of high school study.” 


Senate Testimony. Earlier this year the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare listened to witnesses’ statements 
concerning the two major education bills 
before it. Here are a few of the comments 
Senators heard about Fls. Laurence H. 
Snyder (Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science): “The teaching of foreign 
languages is outside my area of competence, 
so I will not try to choose between the two 
bills. But let me commend the authors of 
both for recognizing the importance of 
giving our students better facility in lan- 
guages other than English. In terms of the 
literature they must read, the meetings 
they attend, and the colleagues with whom 
they can profitably discuss their work, 
scientists constitute one of the most inter- 
national professional groups in the world. 
Yet too many of them are unable to carrv 
on a conversation in any language other 
than English.” . . . Frederick Burkhardt 
(President, American Council of Learned 
Societies): “In this fast-contracting world, 
this country is also confronted with the 
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need to understand and have dealings with 
new nations and newly important cultures 
whose languages, heretofore considered 
esoteric, are spoken and studied, if at all, 
by only a handful of scholars. Today, there 
are about 40 important languages of Asia 
alone for which our working tools are ex- 
ceedingly sketchy or entirely non-existent. 
Currently the ACLS is engaged in a Pro- 
gram in Oriental Languages financed by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation which has 
provided some 15 publications in languages 
like Thai, Burmese, Mongol, Vietnamese, 
and Uzbek, and another 15 are in process. 
All are part of a program to provide basic 
tools for the learning of hitherto neglected 
languages which are spoken by millions of 
people. There for instance, Telugu, 
which is the language of 33 million people 
in India. 21 million of them live in the 
state of Andhra, which was formed in 1953 
after the Communist party won a victory 
at the polls with the slogan ‘Andhra for 
the Telugus.’ . . . Ideally, to prepare for 
the mastery of a language, whether it is 
one commonly studied or one of interest 
only to a relatively small number of specia- 
lists, we should have an elementary text, 
preferably with accompanying tapes or 
phonograph records, a serviceable student 
dictionary, and a series of graded readers. 
These works take vears to produce and 
require the talents of well-trained linguistic 
scholars. They are also expensive, especial- 
lv the dictionaries and the basic textbooks. 
But until these materials are available 
there is no practical way to begin to teach 
the language on a sound basis.” . . 

Archibald T. MacAllister (Professor of 
Italian, Princeton Univ.): “The fact that 
a Committee of the Senate should be 
considering the improvement and expan- 
sion of modern language teaching is a 
source of deep satisfaction to me as an 
educator and language teacher. and as a 
citizen concerned for the welfare of mv 
countrv. It marks the reversal of what had 
seemed an irresistible process of erosion of 
the area of importance once occupied by 
language studv in our schools and colleges; 
a process which has rendered the country 
with the greatest message unable to com- 
municate this message effectively to the 
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other peoples of the world. Chief among 
the factors which produced this situation 
were the attacks of forces outside the pro- 
fession to which I have_referred. | must in 
fairness now say that they would not have 
been nearly so successful had it not been 
for confusion within the profession as to 
aims and methods, plus a fair amount of 
plain bad pedagogy. Modern languages 
entered our schools and colleges in the 
wake of the classics, especially Latin, and 
it was inevitable that they should have in- 
herited the methods and aims of the silent 
languages and that their textbooks should 
have been adaptations of those used in 
Latin. This was all the more natural since, 
as time went on, more and more classics 
teachers found themselves suddenly trans- 
formed by administrative fiat into teachers 
of French or German. Naturally they had 
for the most part no proficiency in these 
languages, but that was of little conse- 
quence to school authorities. Then for a 
while after World War I there was a 
brief flurry of interest in the spoken lan- 
guage. It did not last long because it was 
too demanding on the teachers and requir- 
ed more time than the curriculum allowed. 
In 1929 the profession gave up the struggle, 
and from then till the past decade almost 
all pupils trained in modern languages 
were taught to read only, with almost total 
disregard for the other and vital aspects of 
the language. I stress this point because of 
the inescapable fact that among the pupils 
so poorly trained were those who became 
today’s language teachers. Now that the 
country has begun to awaken to its need 
for a different type of instruction involving 
real proficiency in all linguistic skills, we 
find that many, not to sav most, of our 
language teachers, especially in the second- 
ary schools, are simply not prepared to 
teach what they were not taught. Lucky if 
they can read without having to translate, 
they cannot pronounce intelligibly let alone 
converse.” .. . Norma V. Farnaciari (Presi- 
dent, National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Associations): “Foreign 


language in the elementary school has not 
taken roots because many school districts 
are unable to subsidize this program. 
Federal subsidy, specifically for Foreign 


Language in the Elementary School, to 
state and local authorities would certainly 
go far in promoting the early study of for- 
eign languages in the United States. In 
this manner, we might not only match but 
surpass foreign language study and teach- 
ing of European countries. Learning a 
foreign language is a continuous process. 
Not much would be gained if the language 
learning of little Johnny and Mary would 
stop at the eighth grade. Indeed the founda- 
tion might have been laid in the elemen- 
tary school but the structure must be 
completed in high school and in college. 
Therefore it is necessary to improve the 
techniques whereby foreign languages are 
being taught in the high school. It is neces- 
sary to recruit and to train more qualified 
foreign language teachers.” . . . Kenneth 
W. Mildenberger (Director, the FL Pro- 
gram, MLA): “Before any real improve- 
ment can take place at the local level across 
the country, a great deal of hard profession- 
al work will be necessary in order to devise 
and demonstrate new and effective course 
sequences and methods, to create suitable 
teaching materials, and to raise the level 
of teacher proficiency. I should like to 
emphasize that in the profession of modern 
foreign language teaching there exists a 
very real potential for bringing about the 
needed changes. At various places in the 
country, eager and capable language teach- 
ers in colleges, high schools, and elemen- 
tary schools know what is needed and 
stand ready to pool their abilities and 
energies to bring language instruction in 
line with the urgent demands of the na- 
tional interest. But if this potential is to be 
emploved to maximum effectiveness and in 
the quickest manner, it must have the 
benefit of €1) direct financial assistance 
and (2) centralized national direction 
which will wisely marshal and coordinate 
it, and will disperse funds directly to the 
individuals or the institutions immediately 
suited to responsibility for d velonmental 
activities. To be sure, American education 
is primarily a state, local, and private res- 
ponsibilitv. But in the field of modern 
languages, at the present time, I feel that 
the major developmental concerns are too 
national in scope and too urgent in nature 
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for us to depend solely on Federal contri- 
butions disseminated generally to state 
education agencies, where, for the most 
part, language interests are still ineffective- 
ly organized.” 


Russian for Scientists. Dr. Morton 
Hamermesh of the Argonne National 
Laboratory's physics division says it’s cheap- 
er to teach scientists Russian than it is to 
translate the flood of Russian technical 
periodicals. To make his point, he’s teach- 
ing Russian to 120 colleagues. . . . And 
last February Dr. Irving Bengelsdorf, chem- 
ist at the General Electric Research Labora- 
tory in Schenectady, initiated a series of 
TV lessons in Russian for fellow scientists 
twice weekly at 6:30 A.M. The Mohawk- 
Hudson Council on Fducational Television 
sponsored the program, expecting a limited 
audience among some of the scientists in 
the area. Over 4,000 viewers, many of 
them obviously not scientists, wrote in for 
the recommended study guide, and a more 
comprehensive course is being planned for 


the fall. 


Stuyvesant Wainright. Congressman 
from New York, he wrote on 19 March 
1958: “We are told that our country is 
woefully short, for example, of Turkish, 
Chinese, Japanese, and even German lan- 
guage specialists. Why has the Army failed 
to provide language instruction for an 
American officer and his wife and children 
who are stationed, let us say, in Ankara 
for a two-year period? A private attached 
to the Eleventh Airborne Division in South 
Germany could help himself and help his 
country were he to learn Germany. Manv 
of these voungsters are taking their mili- 
tarv service between secondarv school and 
college. What a tremendous opportunity 
they are missing and what an amazing 
failure must be charged to the military!” 


Language and Meaning. Is it possible 
for a single ethnic people to be divided 
into two groups which find that their 
principal bond, a common language, is 
becoming a barrier rather than a bridge? 
West Germans are beginning to fear that 
this may become the fate of their parti- 
tioned nation. It’s a matter of changing 
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semantics in the Soviet-occupied East, as 
evidenced in two different published ver 
sions of the Duden dictionary, time-honor- 
ed authority for the pronunciation and 
meaning of German words. The “West 
Duden” is published in Mannheim, the 
“East Duden” in Leipzig. Here are some 
contrasting definitions. Cosmopolitanism: 
West Duden—‘world citizenship’; East Du- 
den—‘today primarily a concept of imper 
ialistic ideology which seeks to destroy the 
cultural heritage of nations and undermine 
the national independence of peoples by 
using the idea of “world citizenship” as a 
subterfuge.’ Objectivism: West Duden— 
the tendency ‘to deal with existing facts 
and truths rather than subjective thoughts 
and feelings’; East Duden—‘a doctrine by 
which, under the pretext of scientific ob- 
jectivity, essential aspects are ignored, 
while events and opinions are merely re- 
gistered in an unselective and_ passive 
manner.’ Atheism: West Duden—‘denial of 
the existence of God’; East Duden—‘scien- 
tifically founded denial of the existence of 
God.’ Other examples from the East Duden 
follow: idealism ‘a philosophical _ belief 
which has been surpassed by materialism’; 
individualism ‘self-interest without any 
consideration for society’; humanism, today 
limited to ‘the struggle against suppression 
and exploitation of human beings in class 
society.” 

German for Children, Detroit. At 9:15 
A.M., 5 February 1958, over 2,000 boys 
and girls in the fourth grade of 65 Detroit 
elementary schools began a new experience. 
Radio station WDTR broadcast the first 
in a series of 15-minute lessons in German, 
to be presented each Wednesday through- 
out the semester Cat 9:15 A.M. and repeat- 
ed at 2:30 P.M.). Mimeographed study 
guides were distributed to participating 
schools to assist fourth-grade teachers in 
conducting review periods during the 
week. 


Importing FL Teachers. If there’s a 
possibility of giving a year’s employment 
in your local schools to a foreign teacher 
who might help with the language pro- 
gram, the person to contact is Thomas E. 
Cotner, Director, Educational Exchange 
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and Training Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. His 
branch administers exchange programs 
with 40 countries and dependencies in co- 
operation with the Department of State. 
Each foreign teacher applicant who is 
selected receives a grant covering interna 
tional travel and travel to your community 
and return; the school system is expected 
to set the teacher's pay according to the 
standard local salary schedule. This year 
20 young applicants from France expressed 
special interest in teaching French to ele 
mentary school children. Write Mr. Cotner 
now for details. 


Fulbrighters. Last winter when the Ful 
bright National Selection Committee for 
France convened, it issued a strong denun- 
ciation of the “linguistically illiterate” 
status of Americans. Noting that many 
applicants were rejected for lack of French, 
the Chairman, Rev. Walter J. Ong, S. J. 
€St. Louis Univ.), declared it was poor 
psychology to send the cream of America’s 
students abroad and thus advertise the fact 
that the United States does not concern 
itself with teaching these students the lan 
guage of the country . . . One Fulbrighter 
CWalter E. Bezanson of Rutgers) writes us 
from Belgium: “The only sage words I 
can pass on from on continent to another 
is that a Fulbright grant is a guaranteed 
converter to 1000% support of the FLP. 
What a ridiculous position American 
scholars find themselves in here when their 
vears of language study provide them only 
with baby talk with which to meet their 
European colleagues. A language not spok- 
en is a language not learned.” 


Language Requirements. Elmira College 
has in effect added an FL entrance require- 
ment with this faculty ruling of 7 February 
1958: “Effective with the September 1959 
entering class, each student will be re- 
quired to present three College Entrance 
Examination Board achievement tests, one 
in English, one in foreign language, and 
one in a field of the student’s choice.” 
Elmira is also planning to restate the FL 
degree requirement in terms of (1) reading 
proficiency, (2) oral proficiency, and (3) 
aural proficiency, without regard to stated 
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semester hours of credit... On 14 January 
1958 the graduate faculty of Indiana Univ. 
voted against modifying, or allowing alter 
natives to, its two-FL requirement for the 


Ph.D. 


Mile-High FLS. Ihe U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO Newsletter (21 
March 1958) reports this significant activi- 
ty: “Denver, Colorado, has responded to such 
headlines as the one that appeared in the 
local Rocky Mountain News on January 
5, ‘Nation is Losing the Language War,’ by 
forming, on February 20, the Denver Citi- 
zens Committee for the Advancement of 
the Study of Foreign Languages. The Colo- 
rado Council for UNESCO is sponsor of 
the Committee. Dr. Siegwalt O. Palleske, 
Professor of Languages at Denver Univer- 
sity, is its Chairman. The Group immed- 
iately set up sub-committees to carry out 
the tollowing purposes: To ascertain what 
is being done in other cities, particularly 
those of a size comparable to Denver; to 
interest and involve press, radio and TV 
in making the public aware of the language 
problem; to provide speakers for PTA’s, 
service organizations, and similar groups; 
to report to the Committee what is being 
done in public, private and_ parochial 
schools, colleges, and adult education pro- 
grams and in turn to acquaint these 
agencies with the purposes of the Com- 
mittee; to find means of raising the prestige 
of the cultures represented by national 
groups living in the Denver metropolitan 
area; to establish close cultural ties and 
exchanges with cities in other lands; to 
assist in the recruitment and placement of 
tutors and teachers for individuals, groups, 
and schools; and to hold public meetings 
with guest speakers, panels, and cultural 
programs. The Committee is a direct out- 
growth of a Citizen Consultation held in 
Denver during November and December. 
1957, led by Glenn Scheele, a teacher of 
history in Denver's West High School. 
Mrs. John R. Fiore, Chairman of the 
Colorado Council for UNESCO, served 
as project chairman. These discussions 
stimulated editorials and special articles in 
local papers on such themes as: ‘Has Isola- 
tionism Come to School Curricula?,’ ‘Let's 
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Have More Language Courses, and ‘What 
We Don't Know Will Hurt Us a Lot.’ An 
interview on radio station KOA and anoth- 
er interview on KBIV were other by- 
products of this active Consultation group. 
The Colorado Council devoted its entire 
program at its quarterly meeting on Febru- 
ary 22 to this topic. If Denver has its way, 
America’s ‘linguistic poverty’ will soon be 
a thing of the past.” 


People Doing Things. Julian Harris and 
colleagues (Wisconsin) have prepared a 
leaflet on values of FL study for distribu- 
tion to all Wisconsin high schools. . . . 
Alexis A. Caron and Edwin P. Grobe 
(Arizona State, Tempe) are coeditors of a 
monthly 4page news-sheet called FLIP 
CFLs in Progress) for all students enrolled 
in FLs at their college . . . The U. S. 
Office of Education has published an im- 
portant bulletin entitled Modern Foreign 
Languages in the High School edited by 
Marjorie C. Johnston. Watch for notices 
of it——well worth getting, and it should 
have considerable influence on administra- 
tors... The Publicity Committee (chaired 
by Mary Coates, Lakewood High School) 
of the Ohio Foreign Language Council 
solicited letters on FL study from promi- 
nent Ohioans and published them in a 
brochure sent to 1,200 high school princi- 
pals. . .. Elton Hocking (Purdue) reports 
that the seventh annual Workshop in 
Audio-Visual Techniques for FL Teachers 
(16-27 June, limited to 25 enrollees for a 
$35 fee plus living expenses) had paid 
reservations for all places by the end of 
March . .. Warren J. Wolfe (Idaho) is in 
the midst of a survey of FL entrance and 
degree requirements for B.S. candidates, a 


timely investigation conducted for the FL 
Program. 


MLA FLES Guides. Five MLA Teach- 
er's Guides are now available. They are: 
Beginning French in Grade Three, French 
in Grade Four, Beginning Spanish in 
Grade Three, Continuing Spanish in 
Grade Four, Beginning German in Grade 
Three. Each Guide is the product of the 
cooperative efforts of a Working Com- 
mittee, and each Guide was submitted to 
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the scrutiny of a large Advisory Committee 
before final revisions and publication. Each 
Guide is $2.50 and may be purchased 
from the Educational Publishing Corpora- 
tion, Darien, Conn. (not from the MLA). 
A 12-inch 33% r.p.m. phonograph record 
is available at present for each of three 
Guides—the French third-grade and fourth- 
grade and the Spanish third-grade books. 
Each record presents all of the FL in the 
Guide spoken by native voices, with pauses 
for repeating. They are for the teacher's 
practice, not the pupil’s. Records are pur- 
chasable from the MLA office at $5.00 


each. 


J]. Francis Reintjes. Associate Professor 
of Electrical Engineering and Director of 
the Servomechanisms Laboratory at MIT, 
he was invited to discuss “Horizons in 
Science and Technology” and their im- 
plications for elementary school education 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
(April 1958). About 1,500 persons con- 
cerned with grade schools heard him single 
out FLs as the first aspect of the curriculum 
deserving consideration in any revision 
plans: “Experience has shown that children 
acquire language ability most readily before 
the age of 12, and that two or even three 
languages, including English, can be 
handled easily by youngsters of these ages. 
Thus, careful thought needs to be given to 
the wisdom of introducing at least a second 
language into the child’s educational pro- 
gram during the years he is most receptive 
to it. Some elementary schools already ree 
a successful foreign-language program. It 
merits universal adoption.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


FL Teaching faces a challenge.—“Need- 
less to say, foreign languages are important 
to the national interest; unfortunately, 70% 
of all Americans entering our foreign serv- 
ice speak just one language—English; only 


one U.S. ambassador to one Communist 
country is able to k the language of 
that country; 8,000 Americans are present- 
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Brief Quotes. “Let them replace things 
like ‘how to have a successful date’ and 
‘how can my home be made democratic’ 
and ‘how to predict business trends.’ We 
need foreign languages now more than 
ever. We need history and geography. We 
need ability to read, write and speak and 
think clearly” (Joel Hildebrand, former 
president of the American Chemical Soci- 
ety). . . . “Too much leeway is given 
youngsters in evading such fundamentals 
as mathematics, foreign languages, and 
science. Extracurricular demands on stu- 
dent time—clubs, student newspapers, 
marching bands and drum majorettes— 
have become excessive” (President Logan 
Wilson, Univ. of Texas) . . . “Much of 
the success of the United States-‘Spanish 
airbase network, now more than 80% 
completed, has been attributed by both 
Spanish and American officials to Major 
General August W. Kissner’s tact, hard 
work, and fluency in the Spanish tongue” 
(New York Times, 8 March 1958)... “I 
spent 17 years working on Eastern Europe 
and yet was never given an opportunity to 
study Russian systematically. I requested 
again and again during those 17 years at 
least one year or six months to study Rus- 
sian. I have suffered in my work at times 
as the result of a lack of knowledge of the 
language” (Deputy Under Secretary of 
State Loy Henderson). 


Pope Pius XII is Studying Russian. He 
speaks and writes fluently 7 languages and 
has a working knowledge of 2 others; but 
he feels he must know more of the lan- 
guage of the Soviets who confront Cath- 
olicism and the free world. 
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ly studying Russian as compared to about 
10,000,000 Russians studying English; of 
all 10-year old pupils in the USSR, 46% 
are studying English, 35% German, and 
20% French. But, the real significance of 
the present revolutionary trend in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages and its relation- 
ship to our national interest lies in quite 
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another area: because the language teach- 
er, over the past ten years, has been willing 
to experiment with entirely new teaching 
methods, that is, to develop and adapt 
electronic teaching tools to the needs of 
his field; because he has been willing to 
spend endless extra hours on the improve- 
ment of hitherto untried methods and sys- 
tems—because of all this, the language 
teacher today faces up to the great educa- 
tional challenge before us all—the present 
dilemma of quantity vs. quality education; 
of standardization vs. individualization” 
[Dr. P. E. King, President, Magnetic Re- 
cording Industries, in an address delivered 
during the Symposium on FLs and the 
National Interest, at the Univ. of Massa- 
chusetts under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Language Project, July 8, 1958]. 

The Hispanic Society of America.— 
Members of the AATSP attending our an- 
nual meeting in New York this year are 
invited to visit the Hispanic Society’s Mu- 
seum on Broadway between 155th and 
156th streets. There they will find magni- 
ficent collections of various Spanish and 
Portuguese arts and a reference library 
which is the best in the Hispanic field in 
our country. All of these treasures are due 
to the generosity of the Society's founder, 
the late Archer M. Huntington, a famous 
Hispanist in his own right. 

Latin American Studies.—-A 27 pp. 
teachers’ guide to resource materials on 
Latin America, prepared by Profs. G. Der- 
wood Baker (New York Univ.) and 
Franklin K. Patterson (Tufts Univ.) and 
published by the Creole Petroleum Corp., 
may be obtained gratis from the Corpora- 
tion’s Educational Section, 1230 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y. 

FL Lab Survey.—The status of language 
laboratories, as of 1957, in our secondary 
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schools and colleges is the subject of a 33 
p. report prepared for the U.S. Office of 
‘ducation by Marjorie C. Johnston and 

Catherine C. Seerley and issued in April 
1958. This valuable survey includes sec- 

tions on the location, growth and defini- 

tion of language labs, their instructional 
use and value (with quoted opinions as to 
value), their equipment and costs, a list of 
language labs and a sample of the ques- 
tionnaire sent out to teachers and adminis- 

trators. A copy of the report (Circular 524) 

may be obtained from the U.S. Office of 

Education, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 

Teacher supply and demand.—Some in- 
trends in the supply of and demand for 

FL teachers in our colleges arid universi- 

ties may be gleaned from the text and 

tables in Teacher Supply and Demand in 

College and Universities, a study conduct- 

ed by the National Education Association. 

Single copies will be sent upon request to 

the Research Division, NEA, 1201 Six- 

teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

New model jack-box for language labs.— 

Language Training Aids, Language Cen- 

ter, Boyds, Maryland, has announced sev- 

eral new models of the Jack-Box for 
distributing sound of tape recorders, phon- 

—- or sound projectors to several sets 

earphones. The new literature shows 

how the new models can be used in 12 

different arrangements of language labora- 

tories to create from 6 to 36 listening po- 
sitions. These language laboratories can be 
assembled in a few minutes without tools 
since everything plugs together. Equip- 
ment may be used for a new inexpensive 
language laboratory or for expanding pres- 
ent facilities. Free illustrated literature is 
— by writing to Language Training 
s. 


THE HISPANIC WORLD 
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JOSEPH EUGENE GILLET (1888-1958) 


Professor Joseph E. Gillet died at his 
home in Merion, Pennsylvania, on June 
4, 1958, at the age of 69. He was born at 
Hasselt, Belgium, on August 14, 1888. In 
1910 he obtained his Ph. D. degree from 
the University of Liége. His dissertation 
was published by the Royal Academy of 
Belgium and appeared as a book under 
the imprint of Honoré Champion, Paris, 
1913, and found considerable favor with 
the reviewers. 

The years 1910-1913 were spent at vari- 
ous universities in England and the Conti- 
nent. At the same time his scholarly publi- 
cations began with book reviews and 
articles. They centered on, but did not deal 
exclusively with, the European theater 
from the comparative point of view. 

His first position in this country was as 
an instructor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin (1913-15). After a brief service in the 
Army during the first World War, and 
after holding a position in a New York 
bank, he anal te the world of scholar- 
ship. He now became a Hispanist. After 
having spent one year and a half in Spain, 
he became Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Minne- 
sota (1921-24). The next 25 years were 
spent as head of the Department of Span- 
ish at Bryn Mawr College (1924-1949). 
In 1949 he was called to the University of 
Pennsylvania as Professor of Spanish. 

In 1919 Gillet saw the only extant copy 
of the Naples 1524 edition of Torres 
Naharro’s Propalladia at the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America in New York. From then 
on Gillet’s work centered on this author 
and the dramatic literature of the sixteenth 


A Salute to “Cuadernos Americanos.”— 
Latin America’s leading journal, compara- 
ble in quality to any published in the 
world, has reached its 100th number with 
the double issue of Jul.—Oct. 1958. First 
published in December 1941, Cuadernos 


* Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Strrs. 


century in general. The three volumes of 
Naharro’s Propalladia (Vol. I, 1943; Vol. 
II, 1946; Vol. III, 1951) are a monument 
to his scholarship. The fourth volume was 
nearing completion at the time of his 
death. 

His articles and reviews are very numer- 
ous. Most of them are directly or indirectly 
related to his main field, but there are also 
some articles which were published in 
American Speech. 

In the last years of his life, he was deep 
ly engaged in the problems of the Baroque 
and gave a very well attended course on 
this topic in the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

He was fascinated by folklore as reflect 
ed both in customs and speech. He had a 
very wide reading in several literatures. In 
fact, all his reading was integrated in his 
personality. Whatever he read, rangin 
from the Saturday Evening Post to a ar 
arly journal, could have a potential bearing 
upon his research. 

Those who had the privilege of knowing 
him in a close personal and professional re 
lationship, had high respect for the acu 
men of his judgment in all matters, not 
only of scholarship, but also of educational 
pe editorial policy. Not the least of his 
contributions was the influence he exerted 
upon Hispanic studies in America and 
beyond through his editorship of the His. 
Review. Hispanism 

as lost a scholar of the greatest stature 
and the widest interests. 


Arnotp G. REICHENBERGER 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


Americanos has grown in stature and value 
under the enlightened and dynamic lead- 
ership of its director, the noted Mexican 
economist Jestis Silva Herzog, ably assisted 
by an outstanding board of directors. Its 
goal has been to serve as a forum for those 
New World thinkers “que han tenido algo 

ue decir y han sabido decirlo,” writing 
freely and vigorously upon themes of their 
own choice and voicing their hopes for the 
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future of the Latin American nations as 
well as for liberty, peace, and economic 
justice in a world free from prejudice born 
of race, creed and skin color. As Silva 
Herzog once expressed it to the present 
writer: the pages of his magazine are open 
to all except “los beatos de izquierda o de 
derecha.” Sasiiee 100 shows very clearly 
the unique nature and varied, continental 
scope of the journal with its 607 pages, 
numerous illustrations and more than forty 
articles (including pieces on politics, litera- 
ture, cultural history, atomic fallout, an- 
thropology and archeology, literature, art, 
economics, and geography, as well as re- 
views of outstanding books) signed by 
some of the best writers of Latin America, 
the U.S., Japan, and Spain. While articles 
on Latin American subjects usually domi- 
nate each bimonthly issue, there is always 
enough material on other topics to give 
CA a cosmopolitan character. All the read- 
ers of this department who know this excel- 
lent journal will unite in wishing D. Jesus 
and Cuadernos Americanos “luengos afos 
de vida fecunda y vigorosa al servicio de 
sus ideales.” [Address: Apdo. postal 965, 
México 12, D. F.; subscription: $6.50. No. 
100 is priced separately at $2.50.] 

R. G. M. 


Quoted without comment.—“The main 
event in all the Central American coun- 
tries during July was the visit of Dr. Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower. Fearful that his good- 
will tour might stir up bad will, as had 
Vice President Nixon's, the U.S. State 
Department planned it as though he were 
an agent going to enemy territory; his 
itinerary consisted of a series of jumps 
backwards and forwards, it was not an- 
nounced in advance, and he was rushed 
through cities under careful guard. In his 
first stop, Panama, the U.S. Government 
tried to make his task easier by announcing 
a uniform wage scale for the Canal Zone 
employees, thus putting an end to the 
historic division between ‘gold’ Ci.e., U.S.) 
and ‘silver’ (i.e., ‘native’) workers. How- 
ever, the Panamanian press showed little 
gratitude for this sectiecation of a long- 
standing grievance, and more and more 
Panamanians seemed to be adopting the 


widely-held view which has Russian sup- 
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port, namely that the Panama and the 
Suez Canal problems are almost identical, 
and if nationalization was a good solution 
for one it is equally good for the other. 
Panamanian student leaders refused to 
meet Eisenhower in the American Embas- 
sy, on the technical grounds that it was not 
Panamanian territory, and Eisenhower 
was unwilling to go to the University to 
meet with them. 

“Eisenhower received a cold welcome in 
Honduras, his second stop. University stu- 
dents remained aloof as a sign of disap- 
proval, and the air was filled with hatred 
as labor organizations accused the United 
Fruit Company of trying to overthrow 
President Villeda Morales; they produced 
absolutely no evidence. After years of 
praising dictators for fighting the Com- 
munists, the United States has decided to 
te the democracies equal time and to 
aud them for their way of life. President 
Eisenhower tried to create a favorable at- 
mosphere for his brother's visit to Costa 
Rica by praising that country’s democratic 
tradition when he greeted Ambassador 
Manuel Escalante. Milton repeated the 
compliment when in San José he referred 
to the recent elections which had brought 
his host Mario Echandi to power. While 
there was little popular enthusiasm for the 
Eisenhower visit, at least there was an ab- 
sence of the hostility which was evident in 
other capitals. Eisenhower's next stop was 
in Nicaragua, where the public saw some- 
thing grotesque in his greeting his hosts, 
the Somoza clan, with a statement that the 
Western Hemisphere is destined to lead 
the world ideologically. It was too much to 
believe that this remark was meant iron- 
ically, and the opposition Liberal Inde- 
pendent Party irritated the guest with a 
denunciation of U.S. support of dictators. 
Business leaders, many of them belonging 
to the Conservative opposition, likewise 


’ incensed the visitor by declaring that U.S. 


economic policies were wrecking Nicara- 
gua. Eisenhower made a quick trip to 
Puerto Rico to take part in the July 25 an- 
niversary celebrations of the founding of 
the Commonwealth, and then flew back 
to El Salvador. His stay there was relative- 
ly pleasant, except for student hostility, 
and he was happy to promise José Guiller- 
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mo Trabanino, secretary-general of the Or- 
ganization of Central American States, 
that he would ask for U.S. endorsement 
of the Central American Common Market 
which had been approved at a recent 
Tegucigalpa meeting. It was not clear what 
“endorsement” meant, but presumably fi- 
nancial support was intended. Eisen- 
hower's last stop was in Guatemala, where 
the reception was frigid. President Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes was losing both his popu- 
larity and his grasp of the situation, and 
his sponsorship could not help any guest, 
especially as his hot-tempered Vice Presi- 
dent, Clemente Marroquin Rojas, had 
warned him not to seek hnancial aid from 
the United States. Milton Eisenhower re- 
turned to Washington a wiser and a sad- 
der man” [Hispanic American Report, 


uly 1958, pp. 355-56]. 
R. G. M. 


The U.S. and Latin America.—The 
Summer 1958 issue of Inter-American 
Economic Affairs carries two hard-hitting 
studies of recent hemisphere relations. In 
“The Hazards of Dale Carnegie Diploma- 
cy” J. Fred Rippy vigorously maintains 
that inter-American (and world) affairs 
will not be conducted for a long time to 
come in an atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing and brotherly love because such 
harmony is still “stubornly hampered by 
. . . discords, clashing interests, opinions 
and prejudices.” John Hickey in a much 
longer and even stronger piece, “Blackmail, 
Mendicancy and Intervention: Latin 
America’s Conception of the Good Neigh- 
bor Policy?,” cites numerous examples of 
what he thinks is the Latin American 
tendency to blame the area’s troubles on 
the U.S. and concludes by summarizing 
what he considers are the chief failures in 
inter-American relations by both the U.S. 
and the other American nations. Not 
pleasant reading, to be sure, but provoca- 
tive and certainly essential to a better com- 
prehension of contemporary problems in 


our hemisphere. 
R. G. M. 


A_ Conference on Latin American 
Studies.-For some years now it has be- 
come increasingly apparent that our inter- 
est in and knowledge of Latin America, 
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especially in the fields of research, educa- 
tion and training, has been in need of 
considerable stimulation. This is particu- 
larly true today, when students of the area 
are generally agreed that Latin America is 
expanding rapidly, becoming more com- 
lex and changing at an accelerated rate. 
These general advances, uneven with re- 
spect to countries and branches of knowl- 
edge, have created a wide range of signi- 
ficant problems in the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sciences. 
As a preliminary step to publicizing the 
challenge posed by these problems, the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
sponsored a Conference on Latin Ameri- 
can Studies which was held in Washing- 
ton on April 13, 1958. Howard F. Cline 
(Hispanic Foundation, Library of Con- 
gress) was Chairman and those present in- 
cluded Frederick Burkhardt (American 
Council of Learned Societies), Edward 
Glaser (Harvard), Charles Griffin (Vas- 
sar), John P. Harrison (Rockefeller Foun- 
dation), Norman A. McQuown (Chi- 
cago), Angel Palerm (Pan American 
Union), John Quinn (Ford Foundation), 
André Simonpietre (National Academy of 
Sciences), Joseph Slater (Ford Founda- 
tion), Bryce Wood (Social Science Re- 
search Council), J. F. Wellemeyer 
(American Council of Learned Societies). 

After a background discussion, the Con- 
ference agreed that “an essential first step 
to solution of many problems, both in the 
United States and Latin America” was the 
establishment of some sort of national 
coordinating mechanism which eventually 
would grow into a Latin American Council 
or Institute, and embrace all interests con- 
cerned with Latin America. Then the gaps 
and problems in teaching, training and 
research in both our country and Latin 
America were isolated and discussed inso- 
far as was permitted by the often inade- 
quate ened aa and data available to the 
participants. Finally the Conference rec- 
ommended unanimously “that as soon as 
possible the American Council of Learned 
Societies take the appropriate steps to con- 
stitute, with the Social Science Research 
Council and the National Research Coun- 
cil, a Joint Committee on Research and 
Training in the United States on Latin 
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America, as a first step toward the possi- 
ble solution of serious United States na- 
tional problems related to Latin America.” 


R. G. M. 


NYU Conference on Brazil._The new- 
ly-established Brazilian Institute at NYU 
has scheduled its first Conference Dec. 1-3, 
1958, in the Washington Square Center. 
Dr. Alceu Amoroso Lima, one of Brazil's 
leading men of letters, will be the first oc- 
cupant of the Institute’s Chair of Brazilian 
Studies. Those present at the meeting 
will also include the distinguished Brazil- 
ian composer, Dr. Heitor Villa-Lobos and 
Dr. Francisco Negrao de Lima, Foreign 
Minister of Brazil and the Conference 
has been sponsored by a large number of 
noted persons in both Brazil and our coun- 
try. The program will consist of addresses 


by outstanding scholars and experts on 
Brazilian life as contrasted with that in the 
U.S., economic exchange between the 
two countries and cultural interchange; 
and there will be workshops on the pres- 
ent and future in the land’s resources, com- 
merce and industry, social patterns, lan- 


guage and letters, and the fine arts. 


R. G. M. 


Spain today and tomorrow.—“The July- 
August issue of Cuadernos, a bimonthly 
magazine published in Paris by the Con- 
greso por la Libertad de la Cultura, con- 
tained a series of important articles on the 

resent and future of Spain. Future Po- 
litical Perspectives was written by Dionisio 
Ridruejo, a dissident Falangista now living 
in exile in Paris, who fell into disgrace be- 
cause of his critical interview on Franco 
which was published in Cuba by Bohemia. 
His article examines the possible forces 
behind a restored monarchy; he regards 
the return of the monarchy as probable, 
since he foresees no possibility of a popu- 
lar insurrection. Ridruejo sees two con- 
cepts of the monarchy: a continuation and 
development of the Franco regime, or a 
new semi-constitutional monarchy. The 
first possibility he regards as hazardous, 
since the regime is based on arbitrary rule 
and injustice and thus offers little founda- 
tion on which to build. The second altern- 
ative he feels to be the only one with the 
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possibility of long-term success. The Span- 
ish people show no real desire for the 
monarchy, yet they are not resolutely op- 
ag: to it. Ridruejo makes no prophecies, 
ut he asks: Would the monarchy, if it 
returned, take the risk of being liberal? 

“The Basic Theories of ‘Opus Dei’ writ- 
ten by an anonymous author, is a criticism 
of the Opus Dei and its a priori mental 
concepts. The author maintains that Opus 
Dei is a completely artificial organization 
which has no desire to face the social 
change taking place in the world of today. 
The role of the organization in university 
circles is discussed, and the group is ac- 
cused of being a reactionary and self-ap- 
pointed minority which attempts to control 
university and professional life. 

“In The Falange, an author using the 
—_ ‘J. Castellano’ gives an excel- 
ent analysis of that body. He emphasizes 
the middle-class resentment and desire for 
dominance which has characterized the 
organization's ideology. There is a brief 
historical consideration of some of its theo- 
retical bases. ‘Castellano’ points out that 
long-time Falangists such as José Maria 
Peman now pass themselves off as demo- 
crats. He maintains that the closing in the 
summer of 1957 of the Academia Nacional 
de Mandos José Antonio, a training school 
for young Falangists, presaged the end. 
Despite some diehards, the Falange is de- 
clining. What mask will Franco use now? 

“Miguel Sanchez-Mazas, whose family 
have been prominent supporters of Franco, 
says in The Forces of Liberty that the last 
eight months have seen definite progress in 
Spain’s fight for freedom. He intimates 
that some staunch supporters of the regime 
have their passports and foreign bank ac- 
counts ready to facilitate their fight at any 
moment. He claims that many of the 
cladestine parties are back in secret opera- 
tion; that he Pact of Paris (the agreement 
between the Carlistas and the Juanistas) 
is proving effective; and that the manifesto 
circulated by the liberal monarchists, 
Unién Espafiola, shows the growth of 
liberal-democratic forces. The author pub- 
lishes a staggering list of figures showing 
the rise in the cost of living over the last 
18 months and he concludes that Spain 
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needs a fundamental change in its eco- 
nomic structure. In closing, the author dis- 
cusses the errors of Spanish foreign policy 
in northwest Africa” [Hispanic American 
Report, July 1958, pp. 359-60]. 

R. G. M. 


Una traduccion al francés de poemas de 
Garcia Lorca.—Como una publicacién de 
“Romanica Gandensia,” serie de estudios 
de filologia romanica editados por la Uni- 
versidad belga de Gand, ha salido a luz 
con el titulo de Les Grands Poémes Anda- 
lous de Federico Garcia Lorca, un libro de 
267 paginas que contiene el texto original 
en espanol y la traduccién francesa de 
Poema del Cante Jondo, Romancero Gi- 
tano y Llanto por Ignacio Sanchez Mejias. 
El autor de la traduccién, en verso, de las 
notas explicativas y de breves estudios 
sobre estas tres colecciones de poemas, es 
Albert Henry, que acredita en su brillante 
labor alta calidad de hispanista. 

Seguramente ha sido Garcia Lorca entre 
los grandes poetas espaioles modernos el 
que ha suscitado mayor interés fuera del 
mundo hispanico, porque es quien con 
mas profundidad, emocidén y colorido refle- 
ja el sentido popular de lo espafiol y sin- 
gularmente de lo andaluz. Nadie olvida, 
ademas, al referirse a él su  monstruoso 
asesinato, y asi Albert Henry, como fecha 
de su trabajo, no cita mes ni afio, sino que 
dice: “Alrededor del vigésimo aniversario 
de la muerte absurda de Federico.” 

Dificil es sin duda traducir los poemas 
de Garcia Lorca aun a la hermana lengua 
francesa, pero no lo parece a juzgar por la 
fidelidad con que aparecen interpretados 
en este libro. Escrito todo él con fervorosa 
devocién al infortunado escritor granadino, 
refleja no solamente una sutil penetracién 
en el alma y las costumbres de Andalucia, 
sino ademds un exquisito temperamento 
poético por parte de su autor. Sin la fina 
sensibilidad del traductor no habria podido 
lograr tantos aciertos de expresién 
proyectar en lengua francesa los poemas 
de Garcia Lorca. Hay ademas en las notas 
y en tres breves ensayos criticos contenidos 
en el libro positivos valores de erudicién, 
que demuestran el concienzudo estudio 
hecho por Albert Henry al prepararase 
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para llevar a cabo su obra tan estimable. 
Carleton Col. Jeronimo Maio 


Insula—The April number of this re- 
view finds Julian Marias saluting the ap- 
pearance of Menéndez Pidal’s Poesia ju- 
glaresca y origines de las literaturas romani- 
cas, the sixth version of Poesia juglaresca 
y juglares published first in 1924. “Es casi 
un libro nuevo,” writes Marias, comment- 
ing on Menendez Pidal’s undiminished 
gifts. “Menéndez Pidal al ocuparse de los 
textos de la Edad Media, ha tenido siempre 
conciencia, cada vez mas expresa y clara, 
de estar manejando a través de ellos una 
realidad mas amplia, que era el auténtico 
objeto de su historia.” 

This issue also carries notice of the an- 
nual literary prizes awarded in Zaragoza. 
Ignacio Aldecoa has won laurels for his 
novel Gran sol, and for the best book of 
poetry in 1957 José Hierro’s Cuanto sé de 
mi has received recognition. The essay 
award has gone to Pedro Lain for his La 
— y la esperanza. 


early the entire publication for May- 


June is a glittering homenaje to Damaso 


Alonso on the occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday and his twenty-five years “de 
catedra.” Assembled on the first page are 
these tributes to him: “Presentacién de 
Damaso Alonso en la tertulia de la asocia- 
cién cultural iberoamericana,” by Gerardo 
Diego; “Damaso Alonso sobre un _paisaje 
de juventud,” by Vicente Aleixandre; and 
“El magisterio de Damaso Alonso,” by 
Rafael Lapesa. Gerardo Diego ponders the 
phenomenon of the man in highly remi- 
niscent phraseology: “Damaso Alonso no 
es nada menos que un monstruo en el senti- 
do clasico de la palabra. No algo espan- 
table, tetralégico u horriblemente feo. Sino 
un complejo orgdnico de diversas alimafias, 
por maravilla conciliadas en un ser inédito 
y que no se volver4 a repetir.” Among the 
other items pertaining to Damaso Alonso 
are a bibliography of his work since 1921, 
a reprinting of his Temas de caracol which 
appeared in 1922 in the long-gone review 
Horizonte, and many photographs of great 
personal interest. 

Insula celebrates in the same issue the 
“Cincuentenario de un libro clave,” an 


article by Juan Antonio Gaya Nujio on El 


Greco of Manuel Bartolomé Cossio. “En 
1908 El Greco no era artista, ni prestigioso, 
ni popular. Una progresiva ulceracién del 
buen criterio del aa espanol habia ido 
arrinconando lo que ahora se comenzaba a 
descubrir . . .” 

Eduardo Ducay in “Rebelién de mi- 
norias” discusses a current cultural move- 
ment in Spain in which small groups of 
movie fans deploring both the paucity of 
good films = a general lack of discrimi- 
nation among the wide public have or- 
ganized themselves into “cineclubs.” The 
author notes, “Aqui no se han visto ‘Vifias 
de ira,’ ‘El ciudadano Kane,’ ‘El gran dic- 
tador,’ ‘Breve encuentro,’ . . . En defini- 
tiva, el cineclub es ese nucleo, esa minoria, 
que salida del publico mismo, ha de volver 
al publico para guiar y dirigir su opinién.” 


“Spain is Not an Office.”—An article 
entitled thus appears in the National Re- 
view of 19 July 1958. Written by Peter 
Crumpet the piece reflects quite interest- 
ingly the conservative point of view of the 
journal. The author underscores Spain's 
aristocratic heritage (“Spaniards of all 
classes are aristocratically inclined.”), and 
given Spain’s unhappy economic condi- 
tions, he fears for the effects of an eventual 
industrialization. One of his preoccupations 
is the possibility of juvenile delinquency’s 
arising out of an industrialized Spanish 
society which up to now has experienced 
virtually none. National chracteristics of 
England, France and Italy come off sec- 
ond best in comparison with Spain. One 
infers that Spaniards are potentially pro- 
American: “Unlike other Europeans, the 
Spaniards are ingenuous in their admira- 
tion for the American way of life. Thev 
like material things, and whether they look 
to Russia or the United States, their infatu- 
ation is the same: with refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, television sets, automatic can 
openers and Hi-Fi.” Among the anomalies 
he has discovered in the Spanish scene 
are: “the mistaken paternalism but utter 
benevolence _ Franco's dictatorship; the 
absolute freedom of the individual within 
the private sphere, and the surprising free- 
dom he enjoys politically.” By wav of a 
conclusion he writes: “Perhaps Spain . . . 
will some day be able to tell Africa, Asia, 
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Europe and America how to reconcile the 
just demands of the body with the superior 
demands of the spirit.” 


El Zécalo.—Mexico City’s Plaza de la 
Constitucién, more commonly called the 
Zécalo, is being altered and enlarged to 
keep pace with the Mexican government's 
prosperous growth. For the second time in 
this century it has been necessary to ex- 

and this center of the nation’s political 
ife. “Fountains, street-car lines and power 
poles are being ripped out. The center of 
the plaza, which had been in lawn, is 
being almost doubled in size and decorated 
with flowers and flagstone. 

“Additional work is being pushed on 
reconstructing old buildings around the 
plaza to make them harmonize with the 
remaining Government buildings in co- 
lonial architecture. 

“The tight schedule for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Zécalo probably has as many 
sentimental considerations as esthetic. On 
Sept. 15 Mexicans the nation over turn 
toward the Zécalo, where traditionally the 
President gives the “Grito,” the shout with 
which Fra Miguel Hidalgo raised the war 
of independence in the early dawn of 
Sept. 16, 1810” (The New York Times, 
27 July 1958). 


Andalusian Islands. — Quoted without 
comment is the following philological item 
from Jérez de la Frontera: “José Rivera 
Gonzalez, an amateur lexicologist, says he 
believes that Alaska is named after Anda- 
lusia in southern Spain. 

“Seftor Gonzalez makes barrels for the 
storage of sherry in the many famed bode- 
gas in this city. As a hobby, he likes to 
trace the origin of geographic names. 

“Alaska, he points out, was the Russian 
way of saying Aleutian, the original Eski- 
mo name for both the Aleutian Islands and 
the mainland of the forty-ninth state. 

“Where did they get this word Aleu- 
tian?’ he asks. ‘I think the Eskimos heard 
some early Spanish traveler describe Anda- 
lusia as the paradise it is known to be and 
then the Eskimos decided to take the name 
for their own land. So really we should 
speak of the Andalusian Islands, not the 
Aleutian Islands, Andalusia, not Alaska’” 
(The New York Times, 29 July 1958). 
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Spanish Concert at Brussels—The Na- 
tional Orchestra of Spain performed at the 
World’s Fair in Brussels on July 30th. Fol- 
lowing are some excerpts from the review 
of this event by the American critic 
Howard Taubman of The New York 
Times (31 July 1958): “The National 
Orchestra of Spain. . . is one of the better 
ensembles of Europe. It is well disciplined; 
its choirs are agreeably balanced; it plays 
with glowing warmth of tone. 

“The concert at the Palais des Beaux 
Arts was under the direction of Enrique 
—_ a conductor who is not known to 

Yew York but who is an important figure 
in the United States because he heads the 
San Francisco Symphony. The soloist was 
Victoria de los Angeles. .. . 

“The admirable quality of the Spanish 
orchestra, which is based in Madrid, is 
probably to be credited to Ataulfo Argenta, 
a brilliantly gifted conductor who died last 
spring while only in his forties. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Jorda showed that he knew how 
to make the most of a flexible, cohesive 
unit. 

“The program was limited in range and 
lacking in vitamins. It was all Spanish 
music derived from folk sources. . . . 

“Miss De Los Angeles, whose natural 
vocal endowments are as fine as any 
singer's today, is especially happy in Span- 
ish music. . . . At no point did she attempt 
any primadonna display. Her interpreta- 
tions were as delicate and fragrant as the 
Spanish air.” 


Irving in Madrid.—In the Bulletin of 
The New York Public Library of May and 
Tune 1958 Andrew Breen Myers presents 
“Washington Irving’s Madrid Journal 
1827-1828 and Related Letters.” According 
to the author, this newly published journal 
supplies the autobiographical gap in 
Irving’s residence in Madrid. The style of 
Irving’s entries scarcely betrays a great man 
of letters, being cryptic, unpunctuated, and 
abbreviated. However, the sense of the 
jottings is a different matter, and there is 
a building picture of the man as writer, 
ambassador, and_ pleasure-seeker. “His 
social calendar repeats visits exchanged, 
strolls on the Prado, the bullfights, formal 
dinners, soirées, etc. Repeated attendance 
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at the senior playhouses, the coliseos, even 
with the fortunes of the Spanish stage at 
low ebb, points to Irving's theater going 
as by now a conditioned reflex. Althoug 
the Spanish nobility habitually kept aloof, 
one famous hostess gave him entrée to the 
haute monde, the Duchess of Benavente 
whose salons were already legeridary.” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow enters 
upon the Madrid scene at this time: “Irv- 
ing makes twelve rather bare allusions to 
him but one can easily read between the 
lines to discern a warm mutual regard, nur- 
tured despite the fact that, as Longfellow 
would recall, ‘He seemed to be always at 
work.’” 


Totonac Printing.—"“The Chicago Mu- 
seum of Natural History has assembled an 
exhibit dealing with the Totonac people 
who lived in the central Veracruz region of 
Mexico from A.D. 900 to 1500. It includes 
several stamps made of pottery clay, fired 
like any other piece of pottery, that were 
used for printing designs on fabrics or on 
the human body. 

“These stamps, essentially devices for 
saving labor and time, are based on the 
same principle since and even before the 
time of Gutenberg, according to Alfred 
Lee Rowell, dioramist in the Department 
of Anthropology, in an article in the mu- 
seum’s bulletin. Our textile industry also 
uses the same principle in producing mil- 
lions of yards of printed fabrics. 

“These Totonac stamps have interesting, 
well-designed faces, probably with sym- 
bolic or mystical meanings that we do not 
comprehend because we do not have a 
complete understanding of the mental and 
spiritual background of the people. Two 
of the stamps, dating from about the 
twelfth century, were selected to show 
their imprint as it would be made in actual 
use. 

“One of these has a strong bold design 
of heavy black lines, showing the tradi- 
tional feathered serpent. 

“The other, which is smaller, with a 
more complicated design of lighter lines. 
shows the wide-open jaws of a feathered 
sernent and a monkey. . . . 

“Thus it is clear from these 800-vear-old 
stamps that Totonac craftsmen were not 
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lacking in creative ingenuity and that they 
had worked out labor-saving methods for 
accomplishing their purposes” (The New 
York Times, 17 August 1958). 


The Aztec Past.—The historical journal 
Past & Present for April 1958 presents an 
article by Friedrich Katz which probes into 
the dim origins of Aztec civilization: “The 
Evolution of Aztec Society.” The proud 
Aztec race appears to have been at first a 
group of hunters and foragers, “though 
not without knowledge of agriculture.” 
They experienced tribal vicissitudes: con- 

uest, enslavement, liberation. Eventually 
“they settled on an island in the lake of 
Texcoco in the Mexico valley and founded 
the township of Tenochtitlan.” They were 
at this point what the author calls a “dem- 
ocratic kinship society (gentilgesellschaft)” 
the organizational units of which were the 
calpullis. The meaning of the word is “great 
house,” and in practice the calpullis were 
clans controlling land. Tribal affairs were 
governed by a council of representatives 
of the calpullis, and they seem to have had 
their ways of dealing with tyrants. After 
their settlement in the Mexico vallev their 
social organization underwent a change: 
“As early as the fourteenth century one of 
the high tribes, the Atzcapotzalco, succeed- 
ed in subjugating the other tribes. . 
Among the most zealous mercenaries of 
Atzcapotzalco were the Aztecs. This war- 
like existence led to profound modifica- 
tions of their life and social organization. 
War became the focus of their existence. 
. . . These warriors formed an aristocracy 
of service, whose importance in society 
tended to grow and who slowlv pushed the 
older stratum of calpulli headmen out of 
the leadership of the Aztec tribe.” 


“Focus.”—The June number of this pub- 
lication studies the island of Cuba. The 
term “Pearl of the Antilles” is evidently 
less of a travelogue cliché than a geograph- 
ical truth. Cuba is larger, wealthier, and 
possesses more level land (for the develop- 
ment of an agricultural economy) than 
any of its neighbors in the Caribbean. 
American investment in Cuba once almost 
came to a billion dollars, but since the de- 
pression of the 1930's, it has lost its domi- 
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nance in terms of total foreign capital. 
Geologically and geographically Cuba is 
linked with Florida and the Bahamas. It 
has a 2,000-mile coastline for the most 
part inaccessible, but at the same time 
endowed with “dozens of fine natural har- 
bors such as the famous ‘pocket bays’ of 
Havana, Nuevitas, and Santiago de Cuba.” 
The average temperatures for all year 
around are in the 70's. The heaviest rains 
come in June and October, with a dry sea- 
son during the winter. Cuba’s natural re- 
sources have not been exploited in a uni- 
form manner, resulting in a waste of forest 
lands. Its fishing industry is small in spite 
of the abundance of surrounding waters, 
and the greater part of the fish consumed 
in Cuba is imported from the North At- 
lantic. “Mineral exploitation has been al- 
most entirely in foreign hands and geared 
to the world supply-and-demand situation 
of the moment, so the mines are opened 
and closed without regard to local needs.” 
The population estimate is 6,300,000, in- 
creasing by 2.3 percent each year. It is 
hardly a surprise that sugar is Cuba’s major 
crop. “It occupies half of the cultivated 
land, employs a quarter of the labor force, 
and provides 85 percent of exports by 
value Cincluding such by-products as rum, 
molasses, alcohol, and syrups).” This re- 
quires Cuba to import a great deal of its 
food, but in times of depression creates a 
very precarious economic balance. Tobacco 
is the crop next in importance, taking up 
three percent of the cultivated lands and 
bringing in six percent of the export in- 
come. Rice, the production of which has 
increased fourfold since 1945, is proving to 

a winning crop with a large potential 
market; rice is a staple food in Cuba. The 
island is managing, for the most part, to 
provide good roads for its 200.000 motor 
vehicles. As for manufacturing, Cuba “pro- 
duces few of the raw materials from which 
to make the things it needs. . . . There is 
virtually no heavy industry. . . . In gen- 
eral, the lack of cheap fuel for power, plus 
a deluge of cheap manufactured goods 
from the United States have inhibited de- 
velopment of even light industries.” And 
as to the future, “it is generally recognized 
that diversification of agriculture, develop- 
ment of light consumer-goods industries, 
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and pursuit of the tourist dollar offer al- 
ternative means of economic survival. The 
Cubans look forward to the day when 
tourists will leave behind them $100 mil- 
lion and there is good reason to believe that 
this may happen. . . .” 


I. P. R. 


UNESCO's Educational Project in 
Latin America.—“It has been estimated 
that from 14 million to 20 million Latin 
American children of school age have no 
opportunities for even the most basic edu- 
cation. At the root of this situation is a 
shortage of some 400,000 teachers. As a 
result, the first emphasis is being placed on 
teacher training. In 1957, an inter-govern- 
mental advisory committee held its first 
meeting in Havana and drew up an out- 
line of recommended activities which was 
subsequently approved by UNESCO's 
Executive Board. Dr. Oscar Vera of Chile 
was named as chief coordinator for the 
project. In order to determine the sco 
of Latin America’s educational needs, 
initial steps have been taken .toward the 
compilation of statistics which eventually 
will bring the overall picture into clearer 
focus. Other moves included the start of 
an inquiry into school construction, the 
provision of educational grants to Latin 
American educators, and the convocation 
of a meeting under the joint sponsorship 
of UNESCO and the Organization of 
American States to discuss the reorganiza- 
tion of the Inter-American Rural Educa- 
tion Center in Venezuela. All the nations 
of Latin America have expressed their ap- 
proval of this major project and are co- 
operating to make it a success” [UNESCO 
Newsletter, June 13, 1958]. 

R..G. M. 


“Cuestiones galdosianas”.—In Cuadernos 
hispano-americanos, mayo 1958, pp. 237- 
54 Ricardo Gullén examines some aspects 
of the style of Galdés. He takes as his 
point of departure the criticism made of 
Galdés by members of the Generation of 
’98, particularly Unamuno, and concludes 
that “la prosa de Galdés est4 mds construf- 
da y mejor calculada de lo que suele 
creerse.” The second part of the article 


deals with the themes and symbols of La 
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de Bringas. The same issue of the journal 
contains an informative study by Santiago 

de Anitua, “La nueva poesia nicaragiiense, 


pp. 296-315. 


El Seminario-Archivo Rubén Dario.—In 
Razon y Fe, junio 1958, pp. 646-49, Dic- 
tino Alvarez sketches the contents of the 
invaluable collection of documents, books 
and photographs which were acquired by 
the Ministerio de Educacién Nacional 
from Francisca Sanchez and which are 
now housed in the Seminario-Archivo Ru 
bén Dario in Madrid (Alcala, 93). The 
collection is reported to be at present in 
process of being catalogued. 

Donato G. CasTANIEN 
Northwestern Univ. 


Early Intrusion of English.—_In Habana’s 
La Discusién for Feb. 17, 1879, a “No 
Smoking” sign in English prompts a lead- 
ing writer to exclaim: “Hay un coche de 
lujo en la linea del ferro-carril urbano, que 
con el fin de acreditar el calificativo de esta 
empresa, ostenta en grandes letras en sus 
frentes un rétulo que dice No Smoking. 
2Por qué pondra la empresa ese letrero en 
inglés? zSerA porque solo se prohibe fumar 
a los hijos de la rubicunda Albién, o porque 
quiere disculparse la infraccién de ese 
precepto de urbanidad recordandolo en un 
idioma que no es el nuestro? 

Univ. of Illinois José SANCHEZ 


Quoted without comment.—“No  sabe- 
mos que hubiera acaecido en Espafia, que 
les hubiera acaecido, si todo ese espléndido 
equipo de grandes poetas surgidos en la 
época de la Dictadura de Primo de Rivera 
—los maximos innovadores de nuestra lirica, 
los subversivos pioneros de originales com- 
posiciones puras o populares, los herederos 
de Juan Ramén Jiménez—se hubiesen que- 
dado en Espafia. De hecho permanecieron 
aqui los menos importantes. Todos los 
exilados, aun Ilevando el dolor de su pats 
en el corazén, se han mantenido poco 
mas 0 menos dentro de su mundo de ad- 
quisiciones v_ extraordinarios hallazgos 
personales. Han vivido de memoria Fs- 
pana. La nutrian y la mantenian con su 
fantasia. Ya hemos dicho repetidas veces 
que en esta historia contempordnea de Fs- 
pata lo malo no fué la guerra civil, con ser 


muy mala, sino la paz que le siguid. De los 
que permanecieron aqui, la generacién que 
empez6 a escribir con la Republica con- 
tinud haciendo tranquilamente lo mismo 
como si no hubiera pasado nada. Se re- 
cordara que esta generacién, la de Rosales, 
Vivanco y Panero. que vivid muy cerca de 
la gran revista Cruz y Raya, de cierto modo 
fué una generacién conservadora y tradi- 
cionalista—la que restaura el culto a Gar- 
cilaso y cultiva una poesia amorosa de 
porcelana—frente a la de sus mayores, la 
de Salinas, Guillén, Alberti, Lorca, Déa- 
maso Alonso y Aleixandre. Se ha dado el 
peregrino caso de que apoyandose en aquel 
joven equipo de Cruz y Raya se irguiera 
la lirica de estos primeros aos de postgue- 
rra. Sus elementos de trabajo e inspiracién 
eran muy apropiados para vivir sosegada- 
mente en sus singulares campanarios, muy 
al margen del dolor de Espafia. Y asi suce- 
dié. Garcilaso primero y mas tarde Que- 
vedo-—Quevedo, naturalmente, fué el pri- 
mer Acido de la _ discordia—aparecieron 
como sus cuerpos rectores. En estos iniciales 
tiempos de Dictadura totalitaria se percibe 
con mucha claridad un cierto grado de 
impermeabilidad entre existencia personal 
y circunstancia temporal. Pero, para ser 
veraces, asimismo debemos decir como 
muchos de estos poetas, a medida que los 
dias transcurrian, y bajo la presién de no se 
sabe qué fuerzas coactivas, salieron tam- 
bién de sus companarios, desparramandose 
por calles y plazas, hasta establecer una 
lirica mds comunal y comunicativa que 
expresaba un desasosiego esencial y un 
malestar sentimental. La publicacién de 
Hijos de la ira, de Damaso Alonso, y Som- 
bra del paraiso. de Vicente Aleixandre, de 
la generacién de los grandes maestros mo- 
dernos, asi como La casa encendida, de 
Luis Rosales, o La continuacién de la vida, 
de Luis Feline Vivanco, son sucesos im- 
portantes en la travectoria de nuestra lirica 
v de cierta manera explican muy bien la 
aparicién de la poesfa social, existencialista 
0 civica que después hemos admirado. La 
manera de entender y de expresar el senti- 
miento religioso, muchos de estos poetas 
son catdlicos de siempre, la iracundia que 
manifestaban de las composiciones y el 
nuevo sentido real de la vida, han de con- 
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siderarse como notas muy acusadas en la 
ascensién hacia un nuevo estado de cosas’ 
[Juan de Toledo in Ibérica, 15 


La Universidad del Zulia.—The issue of 
this Venezuelan college’s paper for May 6, 
1958 (no. 61) contains the speeches made 
upon the presentation of an honorary doc- 
tor's degree to the famous novelist Romulo 
Gallegos. This issue should be of interest 
to students of this famous Venezuelan 
author. 


New World Writing.—No. 13 (June 
1958) of this series contains an essay by 
Walter Starkie, “The first novelist: Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra,” pp. 130-147. 


San Juan de la Cruz.—Poetry (vol. 92, 
no. 5, Aug. 1958, pp. 304308) contains 
“Three ballads of St. John of the Cross” 
translated by John Frederick Nims. They 
are “Madrigal a lo divino,” “Of falconry 
a lo divino,” “Ballad IV of the creation.” 


Menéndez y Pelayo en Colombia, 1856- 
1956.—This is the second volume of the 
Biblioteca del Instituo colombiano de 
cultura hispanica (Bogota, Editorial Kelly, 
1957, 353 pp.). It is one of the outstanding 
publications that appeared on the occasion 
of the centenary of the birth of Menéndez 
y Pelayo. It contains an Estudio preliminar 
by Carlos Restrepo Canal, “Don Marce- 
lino Menéndez y Pelayo,” by Mons. José 
Eusebio Ricaurte, “Marcelino Menéndez 
y Pelayo,” by Guillermo Hernandez de 
Alba, “Epistolario, Correspondencia de 
Menendez y Pelayo y varias personalidades 
de las letras colombianas,” and “Historia 
de la poesia en Colombia” by Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo. The bibliography by 
Francisco Sanchez Arevalo is divided into 
four parts: I. Writings of Menéndez y 
Pelayo on Colombia and Colombian au- 
thors; II. Writings of Colombian authors 
on Menéndez y Pelayo; HI. Writings of 
foreign authors on Menéndez y Pelayo 
published in Colombia and IV. Writings 
of Menéndez y Pelayo reproduced in 
Colombia. This extremely thorough bibli- 
ography supplements previous bibliogra- 
vhies on this great Spanish critic by Jose 
Simén Diaz and H. C. Woodbridge. 
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Lettres nouvelles. No. 62 (juillet-aout 
1958).—This issue of The French journal 
carries two items of Hispanic interest. 
Pages 1-6 contain French translations by 
Mario Maurin of some “Coplas” one by 
Juan Ramon Jiménez. Pages 127-132 is the 
text of an interview with Jésus Fernandez 
Santos conducted by Claude Couffon con- 
cerning the state of the contemporary Span- 
ish novel. 

Henstey C. Woopsrince 
Murray State College 


Book publishing in Mexico.—“Parece 
que existen posibilidades de que el inter- 
cambio librero entre México y Espafia pro- 
siga como viene funcionando desde hace 
algunos afios. Es comprensible que moleste 
a los importadores de libro espanol que las 
ediciones procedentes de Espafia tengan 
que pagar en México 1.10 pesos mexicanos 

r cada 100 pesetas, precio del libro en 
Espafia, con el fin de constituir un fondo 
que permita abaratar las exportaciones de 
libros mexicanos a Espafia en la propor- 
cién del 17 por ciento de su a de 
catélogo. El 17 por ciento permite al im- 
portador espafiol comprar libros mexicanos 
con el descuento normal del 40 0 45 por 
ciento mas el 17 por ciento, es decir, con 
el 57 0 62 por ciento. Motivos: impuestos 
que paga el libro mexicano al Ilegar a 
Espafia y el perjuicio que se causa a los 
editores mexicanos con la censura previa. 
E] editor mexicano, al terminar de editar 
un libro, est4 obligado, si pretende expor- 
tarlo a Espafia, a enviar previamente dos 
ejemplares por via aérea—para ganar ti- 
empo—y presentarlos a la Oficina de Cen- 
sura, que denende del Ministerio de In- 
formacién y Turismo. Nunca se sabe antes 
de cuarenta dfas cual es el fallo del censor. 
He querido exponer brevemente lo que 
est4 sucediendo en Espafia para que todo 
el mundo conozca las circunstancias que 
concurren, pues, francamente, surgen 
opiniones entre colegas que parecen no 
conocer suficientemente las no pequefias 
dificultades que ha de vencer el libro mexi- 
cano para concurrir al mercado espafol. 
Buena prueba de ellos es lo que estd 
sucediendo con el catélogo de la Fditorial 
Grijalbo, S.A.. pues de su coleccién Biogra- 
fias Gandesa tiene prohibida la circulacién 
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en Espaiia de los siguientes titulos: 

Lézaro Cardenas, oe W. C. Townsend. 
(Traduccién del inglés.) 

Pablo Casals, por L. Littlehales. (Tra- 
duccién del inglés.) 

Charles Chaplin, por F. Pina. 

Forjadores del mundo moderno, por 
Louis Untermeyer. (Traduccién del in- 

lés.) 

: Federico Garcia Lorca, por F. Vazquez 
Ocafia. 

Grandes figuras de la historia, por Ranke. 
(Traduccién del alemdn.) 

Gregorio y yo, por Maria Martinez Sie- 


rra. 

Hidalgo, Guerrero y Morelos, por José 

Mancisidor. 

Lenin, por Gérard Walter. (Traduccién 
del francés. ) 

Carlos Marx, por F. Mehring. (Traduc- 
cién del 

Voltaire, por D. F. Strauss. (Traduccién 
del 

Emilio Zola, por A. Zévaés. CTraduccién 
del francés.) 


Naturalmente que los demas _editores 
mexicanos sufren las mismas dificultades 
de la previa censura espafiola, siendo los 
mas la Compafifa General de 
Ediciones, §S.A., dirigida por los sefiores 
Martin Luis Guzman y Rafael Giménez 
Siles, y el Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 

Frecuentemente leemos, en la prensa 
mexicana que los editores de este pais no 
nos preocupamos de que nuestros libros 
circulen por el exterior. Completamente 
inexacto. E] editor mexicano, en la medida 
de sus posibilidades, organiza oficinas pro- 
pias en los principales mercados, v firmas 
como W. M. Jackson, Inc., y Gonzalez 
Porto tienen organizaciones propias casi 
en todos los paises de este continente y en 
Espafia. Los demds procuramos viajar cada 
seis u ocho meses, Ilevando, ademas de 
nuestro catdlogo, muestrarios de otros cole- 
gas. Puede decirse que no hay capital de 
Hispanoamérica que no conozca las edi- 
ciones mexicanas. Las exportaciones no son 
mds importantes por las limitaciones que 
ofrece cada mercado, siendo le escasez de 
divisas disponibles en la mayoria de los 
pafses lo que impide efectuar mayores ven- 
tas de libros mexicanos. 


La dificultad de conseguir papel a buen 
precio impide que las ediciones mexicanas 
resulten mas asequibles al publico. Se con- 
fia lograr, y ello sera posible si se plantea 
_debidamente ante nuestras autoridades, 
que el papel para editar libros sea impor- 
tado libre de impuestos aduanales, ya que 
en proporcién del 60 0 70 por ciento de 
la produccién nacional se exporta. 
hecho se trata de una importacién temporal 
de papel en blanco que exportamos a 
través de libros. Cada kilo de papel im- 
portado, que cuesta 0.30 délares, aproxima- 
damente, conviértese en 1.50 ddlares al 
exportarse el libro terminado. 

jLastima que el mercado doméstico no 
absorba mayores cantidades de libros! Aqui 
no hay problemas para cobrar. Los libreros 
mexicanos pagan muy puntualmente y los 
importadores de libros extranjeros no ti- 
enen dificultades de caracter legal para 
pagar sus facturas. Siempre hay délares, 
libras, francos u oro en cantidades ilimi- 
tadas” [Juan Grijalbo in Mirador, México, 
D.F., Junio, 1958]. 

R. G. M. 


“Anuario Cultural del Perti.”—As in pre- 
vious years, the Libreria Juan Mejia Baca 
(Az4ngaro 722, Lima) has published its 
survey of the country’s cultural progress in 
1957, contained in a 106 page volume ably 
edited by the publisher himself. The con- 
tents include “Sintesis cultural de 1957,” 
“Filosofia y psicologia en 1957,” “El teatro 
en 1957,” and “Correos culturales” from 
Arequina, Chincha, Huancayo and other 
cities. In addition there is a valuable 55 
page section, “OQuién es quién en nuestra 
cultura,” which lists most of Peru’s prom- 
inent intellectual and professional figures 
and gives pertinent data. Finally. a section 
entitled “Libros publicados en 1957.” 


R. G. M. 


Ouoted without comment.—“Most curi- 
ous of all, perhaps, is the general tranquil- 
itv of the literary scene here. There is little 
competition among authors, no clear-cut 
division of generations and no major con- 
troversies. If this is not an artificial calm 
imposed by economic conditions, Chilean 
literature is in a quiet period of transi- 
tion waiting for the leadership of a new 
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eneration” [John M. Fein, in “A Letter 
se Chile,” New York Times Book Re- 
view, Sept. 22, 1958.] 

R. G. M. 


“British Bulletin of Publications on 
Latin America, etc.”—No. 19 of the Bulle- 
tin, while mainly concerned with travel 
books and economic aspects of Latin Amer- 
ica, does contain some items of linguistic 
and literary interest. Dark, Philip: Mixtec 
Ethnohistory, London, Oxford U. Press 
(analysis of Mixtec codical art); Fitzgib- 
bon, J. P.: Una familia espanola, London, 
Harrap (beginning reader); Pond, Kath- 
leen, ed.: The Spirit of the Spanish Mys- 
tics, London, Burns and Oates Canthology, 
XV-XVII cent.). 


Confraternidad._In the midst of the 
current mutual animosity throughout the 
world, it is comforting to hear of an at- 
tempt on a small scale to offset this ten- 
dency. In Buenos Aires there has been 
established a Confraternidad Judeo-Cris- 
tiana, to emphasize the need for the Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews to cooperate 
more completely with one another. One 
sentence from the announcement of the 
organization’s aims seems especially effec- 
tive: ““Aceptando nuestra parte en la culpa 
comin por la desinteligencia que reina 
entre los pueblos de la tierra, creemos que 
es nuestro deber hacer lo que esté a nuestro 
alcance, en nuestro ambiente, para recti- 
ficar errores pasados y abrir nuevos rumbos 
a la comprensién entre los hombres.” 


Levende Talen—The June, 1958 issue of 
this Dutch journal mentions the visit of 
the Spanish Teatro Fslava to Paris, April 
8-11, 1958. La Celestina was produced, 
under the direction of Luis Fscobar. in the 
Théatre des Nations. The publication also 
announces the printing of the vear’s work 
(1957) of the Spanish, Portuguese and 
Theroamerican Institute of the Univ. of 


Utrecht; text in Spanish, Portuguese and 
Dutch. 


Guatemalan review.—The _July-Sept. 
1956 issue of the review of the Univ. of 
San Carlos de Guatemala is devoted 


mainly to the centenary of the birth of 
Sigmund Freud: it also contains an article 
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on the Guatemalan poet Rafael Cabrera. 
The receipt of this issue at the present 
date (June, 1958) would indicate that the 
journal is nearly two years behind its 


schedule. 


N.Y. Visitors’ Guide in Portuguese.— 
Portuguese-speaking visitors to the city of 
New York may be interested to know that 
they are included in a special service ren- 
dered by the city to non-English-speaking 
visitors. A Portuguese language printed 
guide to New York City’s principal tourist 
attractions is printed on he back of the 
regular tourist map of the city and its en- 
virons. Free of charge from New York 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, 90 East 
42nd St. 

G. T. C. 


New Brazilian Academician.—Ivan Lins 
was elected in August to occupy a chair 
in the Brazilian Academy of Letters, left 
vacant by the death of the historian of the 
S. Paulo pioneers, Affonso de Taunay. 
Lins, a Positivist thinker, has written books 
on “Philosophical Schools” (1935), “Lope 
de Vega” (1935), “Benjamin Constant” 
(1936), “Thomas More and Utopia” 
(1938), “The Middle Ages; Chivalry and 
the Crusades” (1939), “Ruiz de Alarcén, 
Predecessor of Corneille and Moliere” 
(1940), “Descartes” (1940), and “Aspects 
of Father Anténio Vieira” (1956). Lins 
was born in 1904. 

G. M. M. 


New “Journal of Inter-American Stud- 
ies”"—The first issue of a quarterly Journal 
of Inter-American Studies is scheduled for 
publication in January 1959 by the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Press. The editors, Rob- 
ert E. McNicoll and A. Curtis Wilgus. 
intend the journal to cover the whole field 
of social sciences and the humanities. Cor- 
respondence should be sent to Box 3625, 
University Station, Gainesville, Florida. 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian Fulbright Scholar—Alceu Amo- 
roso Lima, the well-known Brazilian lit- 
erary critic, journalist and teacher, has 
come back to the United States under a 
Fulbright grant, to teach Brazilian litera- 
ture this winter at the recently opened 
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Brazilian Institute of New York Univer- 
sity. Lima made many friends for Brazil 
and the Americas in general as Director of 
the Cultural Division in the Pan American 


Union at Washington. 
G. M. M. 


Hispanic Institute in Utrecht—Activity 
is the keyword of the 1957 report of the 
Hispanic Institute at the University of 
Utrecht, Holland. In it, C. F. A. Van 
Dam, the Director, points out the rapid 
increase in library holdings, which 
threaten to overflow the building in this 
seventh year of the organization. The first 
volume of a series sponsored by the Insti- 
tute has been published; it is a critical 
edition of Calderén’s play El sitio de Breda 
by H. R. Schrek. Two further volumes 
were in preparation: El amor en la novela 
picaresca by Guzman Alvarez, and a crit- 
ical edition of a second Calderén play by 
C. F. A. Van Dam. 

G. M. M. 


German Series Resumed.—The German 
Institute in Lisbon, Portugal, has resumed 
the publication of a series which for many 
years before World War II had originated 
rom a similar Institute in Coimbra. — 

The second number of the new series 
contained a lecture on “D. Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcelos,” the first woman 
to achieve fame as a philologist. The lec- 
ture was given by Albin Eduard Beau, Pro- 
fessor at the same University of Coimbra 
where she had taught from 1911 to 1922. 
The lecture traces the origins of D. Caro- 
lina’s interest in Portuguese, puts in relief 
her human qualities as well as the quality 
of her philological writings, and calls for 
publication of her vast correspondence with 
scholars, writers and artists in Portugal and 
Spain. 


G. M.M. 


Venezuelan Writer in Brazil—Mariano 
Picén Salas, essayist (Formacién y proceso 
de la literatura venezolana, 1940; De la 
conquista a la independencia, 1944) and 
novelist (Los tratos de la noche, 1955), 
went in July to Rio de Janeiro as Am- 
bassador of Venezuela. 


G. M. M. 
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Giraudoux and Portugal—Jean Girau- 
doux, whose whimsical plays have gained 
an American audience lately, visited Por- 
tugal during both world wars, and twice 
was surprised and charmed by the peace- 
fulness of the country, whi¢h brought back 
memories of a childhood in the southern 
French countryside. He wrote “La journée 
portugaise’”’, published in 1920, about his 
first voyage. “Portugal,” which tells of the 
tragic search for his son Jean-Pierre in 
1940, has just been published posthum- 
ously (Paris: Grasset, 1958. 500 fr.). 

G. M. M. 


Afranio Coutinho at the University— 
The Brazilian critic Afranio Coutinho, edi- 
tor of the monumental work A literatura 
no Brasil won in July the competition for 
the position of “livre docente” of Brazilian 
literature at the National University in 
Rio de Janeiro. His thesis dealt with 
“Araripe Junior and Literary Nationalism.” 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Studies in England—A. S. 
Mason, Education Director of the Luso- 
Brazilian Council in London, contributed 


a note on “The Study of Portuguese in 
England binge, to the Brazil Journal of 
e 


March 1958. ints out that there is 
only one full essor of Portuguese in 
Great Britain—C. R. Boxer, Camoens Pro- 
fessor at London. At Oxford and at Cam- 
bridge half a dozen students study Portu- 
guese for honors. The strongest school of 
Portuguese is found at the University of 
Liverpool, where some thirty to forty stu- 
dents take Portuguese. In London evening 
courses in Portuguese are given at Canning 
House (the headquarters of the Luso-Bra- 
zilian Council) and at the City of London 


Coll 
G. M. M. 


Brazilian Issue of “Ficcién”—The elev- 
enth issue of Ficcién, Juan Goyanarte’s bi- 
monthly review, published in Buenos Aires 
(Jan.-Feb. 1958), was quickly sold out. 
Dedicated to Brazil, it offered an eg 
of stories and a number of studies by 
Brazilian critics in Spanish translation. Be- 
side well-known anthology pieces, it in- 
cluded stories by J. Guimaraes Rosa and 
Clarice Lispector. Among the studies were 
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E] argentino y la cultura brasilefia,” by Gil- 
berto Freyre, and “Manuel Bandeira y la 
poesia brasilefia,” by Alceu Amoroso Lima. 


G. M. M. 


Brazil—Pennsylvania—During the past 
summer the town of Ambler, Pennsylva- 
nia, celebrated “Goidnia Week’, to estab- 
lish friendly relations with Goidnia, the 
young capital of the State of Goids. The 
Ambler Gazette published a special 40 
page issue in English and Portuguese for 
the occasion. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Anthology—The Editora Civili- 
zacgao Brasileira of $. Paulo has planned 
the publication of a huge anthology of 
Brazilian tales on regional and thematic 
lines. Among its projected thirteen volumes 
four are to be edited by Edgard Cavalheiro 
(The Romantic Tale, The S. Paulo Tale, 
The Minas Tale and The Southern Tale). 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian Poet in ‘Portugal—Tasso da 
Silveira, one of the early Brazilian Moder- 
nistas and now a teacher at the Catholic 
University in Rio de Janeiro, arrived in 
Lisbon during the summer of 1958 for an 
extended stay, made possible by a study 
grant given him by the Gabinete Portu- 
eae de Leitura of Rio de Janeiro. It was 

is first visit to Portugal. 
G. M. M. 


Camilo’s House—The house in S. Mi- 
guel de Seide where the most popular of 
all Portuguese novelists, Camilo Castelo 
Branco, spent the last part of his life, has 
been restored and may again be visited. It 
was inaugurated as a museum in the 
course of this year’s Festas de Maio Florido 
organized in and around rto by the 
Secretariado Nacional da Informaca4o. For 
the occasion Camilo’s play O Morgado de 
Fafe Amoroso was performed out-of-doors. 


G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente in Brussels—Gil Vicente’s 
Trilogia das Barcas was performed in a 
new French translation by Andrée Crabbé 
Rocha in Brussels. Paulo Quintela’s group, 
the Teatro dos Estudantes de Coimbra, 
brought it there as their contribution to the 
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International Festival of University Thea- 


ters. 
G. M. M. 


Thoughts of an Exchange Professor— 
William J. Griffin, Professor of English 
at George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tennessee, shares his 
thoughts on Portuguese-American relations 
in “America in Perspective,” the first in a 
series of lectures on Great Human Issues 
of Our Times by Griffin and others (Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1957). He was the first 
American lecturer at the University of 
Lisbon in the spring of 1957 under the 
Smith-Mundt Bill. 

The indifference with which his efforts 
as a cultural ambassador are reported to 
have met led him to reflect with humility 
on the relatively low position that the 
United States and its culture occupy in 
the Portuguese mind: “To Portuguese 
minds the United States is simply over- 
shadowed by the prestige of other nations.” 
He reports in particular on the long and 
patient efforts of the British. Praising the 
work of the U.S. Information Service in 
Portugal, Griffin deplores the curtailment 
of its budget: “It was the USIS that in 
Lisbon, as in other European cities, spon- 
sored the superb performances of the 
American Ballet no Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It also arranged a series 
of concerts by individual American musi- 
cians. It presented exhibitions of Ameri- 
can art, and broadened the representation 
of cultivated American taste through lec- 
tures by competent American art critics. It 
capitalized on the temporary presence in 
Lisbon of American visitors distinguished 
in the fields of economics, journalism, 
medicine and other branches of science. 
To indicate the range of American life that 
it calls attention to, I add that it also man- 
aged exhibition tours of outstanding ath- 
letes. I have personal experience of its use- 
fulness, for it was through the USIS that I 
was able to publish articles on American 
literature in Lisbon journals that never 
before had printed anything on that sub- 
ject.” From personal observation I would 
add that the task faced by USIS is an 


almost hopeless one. 


G. M. M. 
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New Study of Fernéo Mendes Pinto— 
Antonio José Saraiva has published a 
highly original study of Fernado Mendes 
Pinto, the Portuguese traveler of the six- 
teenth century, as a critic of religion and 
society, followed by an anthology from his 
Peregrination (Fernao Mendes Pinto. Co- 
leccdo Saber, 37. Lisbon. Publicagdes Eu- 
ropa-América, 1958. 192 p.) For Saraiva, 
Pinto’s work had two purposes, aside from 
satisfying the readers’ curiosity about the 
Far East: “to hold a mirror before the civi- 
lization to which the author belonged by 
pointing out the errors and absurdities of 
distant cultures, and, on the other hand, 
to present these cultures fancifully as 
models of political and religious wisdom 
Cin the manner of the Utopias typical of 
the Renaissance) in order to show by con- 
trast the errors and absurdities of his own 


civilization.” 
G. M. M. 


Cela’s Tribute to Juan Ramon Jiménez. 
—Few, if any, of the numerous tributes to 
the late beloved Juan Ramén Jiménez will 
approach in stature Camilo José Cela’s in 
which is published the Tomo rx, Num. 27, 
of Papeles de Son Armadans of which he 
is Director. In his inimitable prose—which 
at times is sheer lovely poetry—C. J. C. 
has written his “Ha muerto el viejo ruise- 
for andaluz . . . (Nenia con versos del 

ta y retazos de un epistolario entre 

nobia y quien esto escribe).” It is in- 
cisive as well as beautifully conceived in 
form. John Ulbricht’s sketch of the lament- 
ed “ruisefior andaluz” and a drawing of 
Platero, by Angela von Neumann, accom- 
pany the piece. 

Papeles de Son Armadans, Ano III, 
Tomo 1x Nim. 27.—In addition to the 
Cela tribute and the sketches mentioned 
above, this issue of Papeles contains the 
following, also of import for Hispanists: 
“Segunda carta a una joven sefiora amante 
de los libros,” by C. J. C.; “Lord Alfred 
Tennyson,” by Luis Cernuda; “Vista par- 
cial de la novela gallega,” by José Maria 
Alvarez Blézquez; “Los secretarios de Ru- 
bén Dario,” by Antonio Oliver; “En caste- 
Ilano,” by Blas de Otero; “Cuaderno de 
viaje,” by Rafael Santos Torroella; “Juicio 
Final,” by Antonio Milla Ruiz; “Evolucién 
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de Alfonso Mier,” by Juan Eduardo Cirlot; 
“La atalaya y el mapa”; “Indice del tomo 
Ix. 


“Pong Pilat,” Biblical drama in Catalan 
verse.—The Barcelona critics and theatre- 
goers have been enthusiastic in praise of 
the Biblical drama (in seventeen cuadros, 
three and a half hours for presentation), 
by the young Catalan playwright Francisca 
Forselled ot Sabadell, twin sister of Luisa 
Forrellad (whose novel Siempre en capilla 
won the Nadal Prize for 1953). 

“Pong Pilat” was estrenado in the Romea 
Theatre of Barcelona on April 2, 1958. It 
is Srta. Forrellad’s second work to be pro- 
duced. The first was “L’esprit,” which re- 
ceived considerable critical acclaim-also at 
its premiére in Sabadell some months ago. 
Univ. of Chattanooga Terrert Tatum 


Manuel Toussaint.—Vol. 25 (1957) of 
the Anales del Instituto de Investigaciones 
Estéticas of Mexico is an homage to 
Manuel Toussaint (1890-1955), one of 
the world’s most distinguished specialists 
in Colonial art, and Director of the Insti- 
tuto, 1935-1955. It is accompanied by two 
supplements; one is a bibliography of Tou- 
ssaint, by José Ignacio Mantecén, and the 
second a catalogue of the Instituto’s publi- 
cations and an index of the Anales. 


Estaciones. No. 8 (Invierno, 1957), in- 
cludes a new poem by German Pardo 
Garcia, “Testimonios del viento,” an inter- 
esting essay by Raul Leiva on “La poesia 
de Carlos Pellicer,” and a series of ms 
and short stories by previously unpublished 
authors. Featured in number 7 (Otofo, 
1957) is Vicente Aleixandre’s nostalgic 
evocation of Miguel Hernandez. 


Rutgers Univ. Frank DausTER 


Quoted without comment.—“. . . Entre’ 


los paises de Hispanoamérica, como entre 
las regiones de un pafs europeo, falta la 
relacién de extranjeria en un _ sentido 
estricto—de ahi la inconfundible impresién 
de “guerra civil” que provoca toda con- 
tienda entre naciones hispanoamericanas—; 
la unidad de la lengua es el fenémeno en 

ue mds manifiesta se hace tal condicién. 
i diferencia ‘nacional’ no es primaria ni 
facilmente distinguible: se es argentino o 
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venezolano o colombiano después de ser 
hispanoamericano, como modificacién o 
matiz de ello; el oido ejercitado distingue 
la lengua—fundamentalmente la entona- 
pres los diferentes paises, pero no mas 
que en Espafia se advierte el acento anda- 
luz, asturiano o gallego, y los sentimientos 
concomitantes son muy parecidos. Las 
vigencias de cada pais tienen un acusado 
matiz ‘tradicional’ y verndculo, como las 
regionales (y no las nacionales) en Europa; 
la literatura ha reflejado casi siempre esta . 
situacion. Cuando a un pais de Hispanoa- 
meérica le acomete un acceso de soberbia, su 
reaccién espontanea no es la de afirmarse 
como ‘el mejor’ (como las naciones de 
Europa han hecho siempre, primero unas 
y después otras), sino la de segregarse 
como ‘aparte’ y distinto (igual que las 
regiones en sus pasajeros ensoberbecimien- 
tos). Sobre todo, cuando se trata de orientar 
su vida, el hombre hispanoamericano no 
puede referirse exclusiva ni fundamental- 
mente a las vigencias propias de su pats, 
sino que se encuentra ya leak luego con- 
figurado, limitado, dirigido, inspirado por 
las que le vienen de una totalidad mucho 
mas amplia y comin a otros muchos. He 
llamado ‘insertivas’ a las sociedades regio- 
nales, porque a través de ellas se realiza la 
insercién del individuo en la sociedad gene- 
ral; cada regién define el modo concreto en 
cada caso de ser espanol, francés 0 alemdn; 
de manera andloga, los modos de lo his- 
panoamericano son lo colombiano, meji- 
cano, paraguayo, etc.; incluso tal vez—con 
restricciones en las que no puedo entrar— 
lo brasilefo. 


Pero si llevaramos mas alla las analogias 
regionales caeriamos en error. Porque lo 
decisivo de la regién europea—a diferencia 
de su origen: el ‘reino’, ‘ducado’, ‘condado’ 
medieval—es que pertenece a una sociedad 
sensu stricto y plena, la nacién, de la cual 
vienen las presiones mds fuertes y enérgi- 
cas al individuo, e igualmente los estimulos 
mas eficaces. Y esto es precisamente lo 
que falta en América: la realidad plena de 
Hispanoamérica como tal. Dicho con otra 
palabras: mientras ‘hacia dentro’ los paises 
hispanoamericanos funcionan re- 
giones, ‘hacia afuera’, por no existir una 
sociedad superior saturada (como en Eu- 
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ropa son las naciones), fumcionan como 
naciones, esto es, se comportan como uni- 
dades ‘suficientes’ dentro de una ‘sociedad’ 
tenue (como lo es hoy por hoy Europa en 
su conjunto). 

Y aqui interviene Espafia, si no me 
engano. La diferencia capital entre Améri- 
ca y Europa viene de la diversidad de sus 
génesis histéricas, y por tanto de la consti- 
tucién de sus sociedades respectivas. Las 
naciones europeas han estado desde el 
principio en Europa, es decir, ésta ha 
preexistido como un dmbito previo a todas 
ellas. Lejos de ser Europa la ‘suma’ de sus 
naciones, las precede y funda, todas estan 
‘hechas de ella’, que es su sustancia his- 
térica, y por eso Europa esta presente en 
cada una como su sustrato mas hondo. El 
vinculo que liga entre si los diversos paises 
hispanoamericanos no es, en cambio, nin- 
gun sustrato amerindio comin, que nunca 
existié; tampoco una sociedad general his- 
panoamericana, que todavia hoy existe de 
modo que liga a las diferen- 
tes naciones de la América espafiola es 
precisamente eso, su origen espanol; si no 
el mas corto, el camino real entre dos paises 
de Hispanoamérica pasa por su raiz, por 
Espafia. La comunicacién directa entre 
ellos es esencial, quién lo duda, y deberia 
intensificarse en lo futuro; pero ni es la 
originaria ni—no conviene enganharse—es 
todavia considerable” [Julian Marias, “Pré- 
logo” a Nuestra América by German Posa- 
da Mejia, Studium, Bogoté, Mayo-Dic. 


1957]. 
R. G. M. 


Also worth noting.—Francisco Romero, 
“Carlos Vaz Ferreira (1872-1958),” a 
memoir of the recently-deceased Uruguay- 
an philosopher, Fernando Ortiz, “La re 
ligi6n de Marti”; Santiago Soto Fontdnez, 
“Encuentro con Arévalo Martinez,” all in 
La Nueva Democracia, for April 1958; 
Rail Roa, “Juan Ramén Jiménez”; Eu- 
- Florit, “La presencia de Espafia en 


a poesia de Juan 6n”; Guillermo Gui- 
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tarte, “Un gran historiador frente al enig- 
ma de Espafia’; Luis Araquistain, “La Es- 
pafa precapitalista del historiador Sanchez 
Albornoz,” two commentaries on Claudio 
Sanchez Albornoz’ monumental Espana, 
un enigma histérico (Buenos Aires, 1956, 
2 vols.); Luis Alberto Sanchez, “El vice- 
presidente Nixon en América Latina’; 
German Arciniegas, “Una reaccién con- 
structiva,” two views of the Nixon trip, 
both in Cuadernos (Paris), Sept.-Oct. 
1958; Michael Swan, The Marches of El 
Dorado (Boston: ‘Beacon Press, 1958. 304 
pp- $4.95), a really superior travelogue 
concerned with British Guiana, Brazil and 
Venezuela; German E. Ornes, Trujillo, 
Little Caesar of the Caribbean (New 
York: Nelson, 1958. 338 pp. $5.00), an 
account of the Trujillo regime by an ex- 
editor of one of its official newspapers, El 
Caribe; Melissa A. Cilley, Chronological 
Bibliography of the Writings of Fidelino 
de Figueiredo (Coimbra, 1958. 18 pp.), 
with a preface by Figueiredo himself. The 
compiler, an American scholar who teaches 
at Agnes Scott College, worked directly 
from the eminent Portuguese critic’s files; 
Gregorio Weinberg, “Movimientos cul- 
turales en  Hispanoamerica”; Rodolfo 
Borello, “Eugenio Cambaceres y su obra,” 
Comentario (Buenos Aires), Abril-Mayo 
1958; Jaime Mejia Duque, “El centenario 
de Tomas Carrasquilla”; P. Félix Restrepo, 
S.J., “La poesia en Colombia”; Carlos 

artin, “Rumbos de la poesia hispano- 
americana”; José Constante Bolafios, “Juan 
Ramon Jiménez,” all in the initial number 
(May-June 1958) of a new journal, Con- 
tempordnea, published in Bogotdé; Raul 
Silva Castro, “Las generaciones de la 
literatura chilena,” Inter-American Review 
of Bibliography, June 1958; Eugen Kusch, 
Mexico in Pictures (New York: Architec- 
tural Book Publishing Co., 1958. 204 pp. 
158 ill. $12.50), a large and handsome 
volume, and a magnificant addition to 


Hispanica. 
R. G. M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


El cumpleanos de Pepita. 16 min. Color. 
Sale, $150. Spanish. International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Ill. Evaluation committee: Jennie Alessi, 
Irondequoit Senior High School, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Wojnowski, Brighton High School, 
both in Rochester, N.Y. An excellent film 
for aural comprehension in first or second 
year Classes, this has a beautiful background 
for the simple story of a girl's surprise birth- 
day party plus a visit to Patzcuaro and 
Janitzio, with the life of the Indians color- 
fully depicted. It is very good for language 
teaching and comprehension as well as 
folk customs such as the jarabe tapatio and 
the pinata. To one reviewer, the back- 
ground music was slightly annoying. 

Las redes. 63 min. Black and white. 
Brandon Films, 200 West 57th Street, New 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y. 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


York 19, N.Y. Evaluation committee: 
Maria F. Carroll. Mt. Vernon Seminary. 
and Naomi Skeeter, National Cathedral 
School for Girls, both in Washington, D.C. 
This picture, representing a poor fishing 
village in Mexico, includes the usual over- 
lord who is interested only in money and 
not in the sorrows and hunger of his work- 
ers. There is a long portrayal of the funeral 
of a child who dies because the overlord has 
refused to lend the father money with 
which to take the sick child to the hos- 
pital. A general strike is attempted, insti- 
gated by someone paid by the overlord, 
who later turns the strike into a riot. The 
film ends with another funeral procession. 
The sequences in general seem unduly 
prolonged, with views of the ocean lasting 
as long as three or four minutes without a 
word of dialogue. Though the speech is 
clear, it is to rapid for most American stu- 
dents. The reviewers cannot recommend it 
for any level of American schools. 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Editor and Chapter Adviser* 


1958 CHAPTER BREAKFAST IN 
NEW YORK 

The Chapter Breakfast, an important 
part of the fortieth annual meeting of the 
Association, will be held in New York on 
Tuesday, December 30, 1958. Although 
each Chaptet should be represented by at 
least one official delegate who will report 
on his Chapter’s activities, attendance at 
the Chapter Breakfast is by no means limit- 
ed to delegates. All members of AATSP 
are most cordially invited to attend and to 
participate. 
REPORTS FROM THE CHAPTERS 


In co-operation with the Michigan 


* Chapter News should be sent to Professor 
Herman at East Central State College, Ada, 
Oklahoma. 


Schoolmaster’s Club, the MICHIGAN 
Chapter held its third meeting of the year 
in the Rackham Building at the Univ. of 
Michigan on May 9, following the lunch- 
eon conference for foreign language teach- 
ers. About fifty members were present. 

The president, Stanley E. Howell, con- 
ducted the business meeting, which in- 
cluded announcement of the results of the 
Spanish contests and election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Mrs. Margaret 
Del Barrio, Cody H. S., Detroit; Vice- 
President, Gordon Farrell, Univ. of Detroit; 
Recording Secretary, Virginia Wanamaker, 
Cooley H. S., Detroit; Corresponding Sec. 
retary and Treasurer, Ella N. Cowles, 
Michigan State Univ. 

The speaker, Dr. Carlos Teran of Michi- 
gan State Univ., spoke on “Tres novelistas 
de la novisima generacién: Zunzunegui, 
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Cela, y Gironella.” 


The fall meeting Cluncheon and after 
noon program) will be held at Albion Col 
lege on Oct. 11. 


The MISSOURI Chapter is anticipating 
an active year in 1958-59 under the direc- 
tion of its president John S. Brushwood, of 
the Univ. of Missouri. He has appointed a 
committee, headed by Prof. Elizabeth Cal 
laway, of Central Missouri State College. 
which met in Warrensburg in May to 
work out a program of action by the Chap- 
ter which will be considered at the annual 
meeting in November, held in conjunction 
with the Missouri Modern Language As 
sociation and the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 


The NORTHWEST Chapter met for 
dinner at the Seattle Public Schools Ad- 
ministration Bldg. on February 27, 1958, 
with 37 persons present. The president, 
Luis Uranga, presided. Some students from 
Seattle Pacific College, under the direction 
of Dolores Sanders, Vice-President of the 
N. W. Chapter and head, of the Spanish 
Department of the college, presented an 


abbreviated form of Mariana de Sol, by 
the Quintero brothers. Afterwards, Maria 
Herrero, a Fulbright student from Madrid, 
Spain gave us some information about 
Spanish life today. The President present- 
a to the group Mrs. Edith Norman, 
Roosevelt High School, Seattle, who had 


attended the National Conference of 
A.A.T.S.P. Particularly stressed at this 
gathering was the need for all to attend 
meetings and be active in the group. 

On May 3, 1958. the final meeting of 
the NORTHWEST Chapter was held at 
the Rainier Club, Seattle. Following lunch- 
eon, Luis Uranga’s ninth grade students at 
Nathan Eckstein Jr. High School presented 
their version of “Cinderella” in Spanish. 
The group then previewed “E] Cumplea- 
fios de Pepita.” Anibal Vargas-Barén of 
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the Univ. of Washington spoke on the 
status of present day foreign language 
teaching, making practica] suggestions for 
oral language 

It was moved to change the name of the 
local chapter from the NORTHWEST 
Chapter of the A.A.T.S.P. to the Puget 
Sound Chapter. Chapter officers for next 
year: Luis Uranga, President; Secretary 
Treasurer, Helen Hill. 


The OKLAHOMA Chapter held its fall 
meeting this year in conjunction with the 
Oklahoma Education Association on Octo- 
ber 24 in the Oklahoma City YWCA 
building. O. Alden Smith of Tulsa re- 
ported on the 1957 AATSP meeting held 
in Dallas, and Lowell Dunham of the 
Univ. of Oklahoma spoke on plans for a 
statewide organization of modern language 
teachers in Oklahoma. The featured speak- 
er of the meeting was Antonio M. de la 
Torre, whose topic was “Latin American 
Attitudes Towards the United States.” 


The TENNESSEE Chapter had its an 
nual meeting in Memphis of April 7, at 
the Embers Restaurant, with 36 in attend 
ance. Main speaker was Dr. William 
Smith, of Newcomb College, who told of 
the new language lab of Tulane Univ. 
Spanish music was provided by a group of 
7 latinos from the Christian Brothers’ Col- 
lege of Memphis. Plans were made for the 
state-wide competitive exam for high 
schools for the next year. President Carey 
Crantford presided. Dr. James O. Swain 
of the Univ. of Tennessee pronounced the 
invocation. Attractive place cards were 
made bv the students of Miss Anne Battle 
of Nashville. Officers for the 1958-59 
school year are: Anne Battle, West High 
School, Nashville, President; Vice-presi- 
dent, Mary Heiskell, Memphis State Col- 
lege, Memphis; Secretary-Treasurer. Carey 
S. Grantford, Carson-Newman College. 
Tefferson City. 


REVIEWS 


Parker, Jack Horace, Breve historia del 
teatro espanol. México: Manuales Stu- 
dium 6, 1957. 213 p. $2.40. 

El libro del profesor Parker esta divididio 
en diecinueve capitulos y un epilogo (XX) 
y abarca sumariamente desde los origenes 
oscuros del drama en la Edad Media en 
el breve primer capitulo (1, pp. 1-13) hasta 
“El teatro espaol actual” CXIX, pp. 181- 
195). Cada capitulo esta invariablemente 
estructurado en la siguiente forma: “Co- 
mentario preliminar,” “Autor” o “Autores,” 
“Lecturas,” en donde se mencionan los 
titulos de las obras representativas del 
autor, sigue una bibliografia de estudios y 
ensayos (“Critica”), luego una “Conclu- 
si6n” y al final de cada capitulo otra 
bibliografia que termina en un: “Secciones 
apropiadas en otras Historias del teatro 
espanol e Historias de la literatura espa- 
fiola,” lo que resulta iterativo, ya que los 
capitulos contienen una superabundante 
bibliografia. Abre el libro una lista de 
“Libros basicos de consulta” (pp. 9-10) v 
lo cierra una “Bibliografia General” (pp. 
199-202), amén de los indices finales. Dos 
capitulos van dedicados al siglo dieciséis 
CIL-IID, el mayor numero de capitulos (IV- 
IX) resume la comedia del Siglo de Oro, 
uno se dedica al siglo dieciocho (X), cinco 
al diecinueve CXI-XV), vy cuatro al pres- 
ento siglo (CXVI-XIX). 

El libro del profesor Parker, a pesar 
de limitaciones de todo manual trata de 
evitar la repeticién de errores que otras 
“historias” han perpetuado como herencia 
de una critica trasnochada, procurando pres- 
entar algunos puntos de vista de la critica 
moderna. Claro que a veces aparecen cier- 
tas apreciaciones que demuestran lo dificil 
que resulta desasirse de ideas y reglas tra- 
dicionales. Un ejemplo de esto se encuen- 
tra en el capitulo sobre Calderén (VIID. 
El profesor Parker dedica a La vida es 
sueno uno de los mas largos anilisis de su 
manual, lo que se justifica (pp. 75-76), 
pero él repite una apreciacién errénea que 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Conducted by Invinc P. Roruserc* 


la tradicién ha fijado: que en estra obra 
maestra de Calderén “se incluye una 
innecesaria intriga secundaria de amor, la 
venganza de Rosaura (para dar gusto al 
“vulgo”) [paréntesis del profesor Parker] 
Cp. 76), apreciacién que ha dejado de 
tener validez como resultado de interpre- 
taciones nuevas que precisamente sobre la 
importancia y significado de la_ intriga 
secundaria en La vida es suefio han hecho 
los destacados hispanistas britanicos A. A. 
Parker, E. M. Wilson y A. E. Sloman.’ 
Alexander A. Parker, refiriéndose a la 
venganza de Rosaura y Clotaldo, su padre, 
afirma que “if their subplot is removed the 
theme is mutilated.” A. Sloman también 
asienta categoricamente “Reject the subplot 
and the play itself must be rejected.”* Tam- 
bién en este capitulo sorprende la omisién, 
entre los titulos de comedias de Calderén 
que se mencionan, de El mayor monstruo 
los celos. 

En los estrechos limites del manual, el 
profesor Parker analiza someramente la 
estructura dramatica y las caracteristicas de 
autores y épocas, el desarrollo de personajes, 
influencias de unos autores y sus obras en 
otros, clasificaciones, estilo, etc. Es de la- 
mentarse la repeticién de fichas biblio- 
graficas, la discorde inclusién de trabajos 
mediocres junto a estudios criticos y erudi- 
tos buenos, lo que podra desorientar al 
estudiante que se inicia, y que es a quien 
va dirigido este manual; a veces se en- 
cuentran errata de imprenta e involun- 
tarias omisiones, asi como unas cuantas 
palabras, giros y construccién de la frase 
8 de quien escribe el castellano como 

ngua extranjera. Aun con estas leves 
faltas, la historia del teatro del profesor 
Parker posee méritos que la justifican. 
Tiene a su favor la ambiciosa sintesis que 
hace de casi ocho centurias de abundante 
literatura dramatica en sdlo doscientas pa- 
ginas. Las bibliografias que complementan 
cada capitulo, sin olvidar las objeciones 
mencionadas, resultan utiles y al dia. En 
fin, resulta un auxiliar prdctico y valioso 
por el gran acopio de datos que contiene. 


Cartos Orricoza 
Univ. of Colorado 
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NOTAS 

' Véanse: A. A. Parker, Reflections on a new 

definition of “Baroque” drama, en Bulletin of 

Hispanic Studies, xxx, 1953, 119; E. M. Wil- 

son, La vida es sueto, en Revista de la Universi- 

dad de Buenos Aires, 1v, 1946, 3-4; A. E. Slo- 
man, The structure of Calderon's “La vida es 

sueno”, en Modern Language Review, 

1953. 

* Op. cit., p. 147. 

‘Op. cit., p. 293. 

Acuitera, Francisco, ed., Handbook of 
Latin American Studies, No. 20. Gaines- 
ville: Univ. of Florida Press, 1958. xi, 
382 pp. $12.50. 

The recent appearance of the latest 
volume of the Handbook of Latin Ameri 
can Studies should be hailed with plaudits 
by the growing number of those inter- 
ested in Latin America and its dynamic 
cultural growth. Under the customary gen- 
eral editorship of Francisco Aguilera, of 
The Hispanic Foundation in The Library 
of Congress, number 20 brings us an ex- 
peice, useful, selective and critical bib- 
liography dealing principally with the most 
important publications seen for the first 
time by the Contributing Editors over the 
period 1954-1956. The growing number of 
entries, which reaches 3,695 in the present 
volume, refer to fourteen major subjects: 
Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, 
Geography, Government, History, Interna- 
tional Relations since 1830, Labor and So 
cial Welfare, Language and Literature, 
Law, Music, Philosophy, and Sociology, 
plus a general grouping which includes 
Statistics, Bibliographies, Biography, and 
Description and Travel. Indices of authors 
and subjects are, of course, provided. 

New Contributing Editors to the Hand- 
book are Lysia Maria Cavalcanti Bernardes, 
Arnold Chapman, J. Leén Helguera, Rich- 
ard Konetzke, Norman A. McQuown, Rob- 
bert G. Mead, Jr., and Arturo Santana. 
Hispania readers will be pleased to note 
two new sections, long needed, which en- 
hance the already important value of the 
Handbook: Linguistics, under the division 
Anthropology, by Norman A. McQuown, 
and, especially, Essays, to be found under 
Spanish American Literature: Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries, contributed by 


Robert G. Mead, Jr., Editor of Hispania. 
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It will also be noted that the Poetry section, 
formerly handled by Editor Aguilera, is 
under the direction of Arnold Chapman in 
the present issue, and that Harold E. 
Wethey, whose section on Spanish Ameri- 
can and Haitian Art did not appear in 
No. 19, has included titles from 1953 for 
ward to make that division current. 

The greatest number of entries fall into 
the major categories, History, Anthropol- 
ogy, and Language and Literature, in the 
order cited, and account for about half 
of the book. Of special interest to His 
pania readers is the large Language and 
Literature division, which is divided into 
appropriate sections under the direction of 
the following Contributing Editors: Span- 
ish American Language, Daniel S. Wogan; 
Spanish American Literature: Colonial 
Period, Irving A. Leonard; Spanish Ameri 
can Literature: Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries (General, Angel Flores; Prose 
Fiction, E. Neale-Silva; Poetry, Arnold 
Chapman; Drama, Frank Dauster; Essays, 
Robert G. Mead, Jr.); Brazilian Language 
and Literature, Ralph Edward Dimmick; 
Haitian Language and Literature, Mercer 
Cook. Noteworthy, also, is the growing di- 
vision, Philosophy, contributed by Anibal 
Sanchez-Reulet. 

The Hispanic Foundation in the Library 
of Congress, Editor Aguilera, and the 
Contributing Editors Cwhose section pre- 
facing summaries of high-lights and trends, 
on the one hand, and the incisive critical 
comments on the publications cited, on the 
other, form the substance of the Hand- 
book) are to be congratulated for having 
again provided us a most useful tool for 
keeping abreast of accelerating scholarly 
and cultural activities in and about Latin 
America. The Univ. of Florida Press merits 
praise for a fine printing job. 

Craupe L. Huter 


Univ. of Calif. at Los Angeles 


Larorer, Carmen, Nada, ed. Edward R. 
Mulvihill and Roberto G. Sanchez. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958. 
269 pp. $2.95. 

The first important novel to come out 
of Spain after the Civil War was Camilo 

José Cela’s La familia de Pascual Duarte 
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Reviews 


(1942), to be followed two years later by 
Carmen Laforet’s Nada, the winner of 
the first Nadal Prize. Although her sub- 
sequent novels, La isla y los demonios and 
La mujer nueva, do not live up to the 
promise of Nada, which was written when 
she was only twenty-three, she is neverthe 
less an important novelist, and together 
with La familia de Pascual Duarte and 
Gironella’s Los cipreses creen en Dios, 
Nada is one of the three most successful 
post-Civil War novels. 

The editors, Edward Mulvihill and 
Roberto Sanchez of the Univ. of Wis- 
consin, feeling that the novel which con- 
tains three hundred pages in the original 
version was too long for a classroom text, 
have deleted about a quarter of the origi- 
nal, eliminating some incidents completely 
and cutting down on others. They have 
succeeded in preserving the unity and 
spirit of the novel, and this shortened ver- 
sion reads smoothly and does not leave a 
choppy impression. Naturally, however, 
some interesting passages had to be sacri- 
ficed and teachers in advanced literature 
courses may prefer to have their students 
read the complete novel. 

This edition includes a brief introduc- 
tion discussing Laforet and her place in 
contemporary Spanish literature, a selective 
bibliography of the postwar novel, cuestio- 
narios consisting of factual questions about 
the plot, a useful list of common idioms 
taken from the text, and a vocabulary. The 
translation of some of the less common 
words is given in footnotes at the bottom of 
the pages. One of the most unusual and 
useful features of the edition is a discussion 
guide inserted after each of the three parts 
of the novel. These questions and _ topics 
seek to encourage the student to analyz 
the novel as a work of literature an 
to read with greater discrimination. 

Neither Laforet’s style nor her construc- 
tions are difficult, and particularly with the 
assistance provided bv the editors, second 
vear college students should be able to read 
Nada without undue difficultv. It would 
also be suitable for advanced literature 
courses. High school students would per- 
hans find the novel somewhat morbid and 
difficult to appreciate, but it should prove 
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to be challenging to all college students. | 
know that my own students have found 
Nada different and enjoyable. The editors 
are to be congratulated for providing an 
eminently satisfactory edition of new, out 
of-the-ordinary material. 

Cyrus C. DeCosrer 
Univ. of Kansas 


Ucarre, Francisco, Gramuitica Espanola 
de Repaso. New York: Odyssey Press, 
1958. xi, 223 pp. $2.50. 

This review grammar is written entirely 
in Spanish. Not only are the grammatical 
discussions in Spanish but there are no 
comparisons to English usage and no trans- 
lations of any of the examples into English. 
Although this reviewer agrees with Pro- 
fessor Ugarte that Spanish should be the 
medium of instruction in the classroom, 
he also believes that something is lost in a 
grammar designed for English-speaking 
students if no reference at all is made to 
the native language. One might just as well 
import 2 grammar from a Spanish-speaking 
country. 

This book is exactly what it claims to 
be: a review grammar. It reviews ade- 
quately the grammatical points presented 
in the beginning text. It does not, however, 
perform the other function which is some- 
times considered part of the purpose of the 
second grammar. It does not present addi- 
tional material to refine the grammatical 
knowledge gained by the student in the 
elementary work. 


The book is divided into fifteen lessons 
with three reviews. It also has four maps, 
an appendix giving verb forms, a Spanish- 
English grammatical vocabulary, and a 
Spanish-English general vocabulary. It 
seems to this reviewer that, since the au- 
thor’s expressed intention is to give us an 
alkSpanish grammar, these vocabularies 
are superfluous and contrary to his purpose. 
The student could easily learn the mean- 
ings of grammatical terms by definitions 
in Spanish since he is not to use the Eng- 
lish terms and since it is very possible that 
he does not know the meanings of the Eng- 
lish terms. The general vocabulary is of 
more value, but seems better suited to a 
reading text than to a review grammar. 
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Each lesson is divided into four parts: a 
reading selection, a grammatical discussion, 
a set of model sentences, and a group of 
exercises. Since the author states that the 
reading selections are not adapted to the 
grammatical content of each lesson, it 
seems to this reviewer that they serve no 
purpose in a review grammar. The time 
spent on them could be better used on a 
reading text. The grammatical discussions 
are adequate within the limits already men- 
tioned. The exercises are excellent. They 
are of course all in Spanish, are varied, and 
well organized. 

The feature of the book, however, which 
outweighs any disadvantages is the set of 
mode] sentences in each lesson. In addi- 
tion, the three reviews consist entirely of 
model sentences. These sentences are care- 
fully planned to cover the grammatical 
. points discussed in each lesson. They are 
extremely valuable to those who believe 
that the usage of the language should be 
taught through the memorization of model 
sentences rather than by grammatical 
analysis. They cover the major linguistic 
patterns and are well suited to reinforce 
the model sentences learned in the ele- 
mentary phase. They are also well adapted 
for laboratory use. 

This book, therefore, is recommended 


for its model sentences and its exercises. 
Temple Univ. James D. Power 


Per, Manto and Prisra, ALExANDER R., 
Getting Along in Portuguese. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. 238 
pp. $2.50. 

Increasing interest in travel in Portugal 
and Brazil is reflected in this most recent 
addition to the Holiday magazine language 
books, which have been expanded from a 
series of articles in that publication written 
by Professor Mario Pei. Elementary Portu- 
guese books are few in number and are 
generally designed for the classroom rather 
than for the tourist. Professor Pei’s manual 
is a useful contribution to the traveler’s 
language library. 

Like its predecessors in the Holiday 
series, this book begins with a brief intro- 
ductory section on the history and nature 
of the Portuguese language, in which the 
aathor stresses the difference between 
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Spanish and Portuguese and describes the 
importance of the latter as the language 
of a linguistic empire of nearly eighty mil- 
lion speakers spread over four continents. 
Professor Pei deals next with pronuncia- 
tion; his treatment, although somewhat 
brief, is probably adequate foe most trav- 
elers. A number of the finer distinctions of 
pronunciation, such as the difference be- 
tween an s plus a voiceless consonant and 
an s plus a voiced consonant, are not dis- 
cussed. The author no doubt believed that 
most tourists would find the international 
honetic alphabet too dificult and there- 
ore turned to the less satisfactory device 
of representing Portuguese sounds in terms 
of Englissh ones (adeus: uh-DEH-oosh; 
eis ali: AY-zuh-LEE). One wonders wheth- 
er it would not have been possible to sup- 
plement the book with records of the most 
important expressions, to give the learner a 
better idea of the sounds. 

The section on phrases provides the 
tourist with many practical expressions 
used in such characteristic activities as 
buying tickets, shopping and banking. The 
author has been careful to include many 


~*essentials of modern living which are fre 


quently absent from standard grammars; 
nail polish, soap flakes, chewing gum, 
bathing caps, sun-tan ointment. An inter. 
esting addition to the chapter on food is a 
list of typical Portuguese and Brazilian 
dishes, such as canja, feijoada and quei- 
jadas de Sintra. The author seems to have 
covered the gastronomic field thoroughly, 
and his definitions of the various speciali- 
ties are more like brief recipes than mere 
translations. Exclamations and slang have 
not been forgotten, with the result that the 
tourist can wish a person “good luck” or 
tell him to “scram,” or can shout “ouch” 
or “you bet.” 

The main features of grammar are out- 
lined in a brief survey that is suitable for 
a traveler’s purpose. This section might 
have been rendered even more helpful by 
the addition of definitions of such terms 
as “subjunctive,” “conditional” and “reflex- 
ive,” which the reader could conceivably 
have forgotten or indeed never learned. 
The inclusion of a few irregular verbs in 
addition to ser and ter might also have 
been desirable. The grammar section closes 


with a short discussion of Brazilian Portu- 
guese. The question of Brazilian pronunci- 
ation would perhaps have ben placed more 
effectively in that part of the introductory 
chapter which deals with pronunciation in 
general. 

Readers of Professor Pei’s works have 
been accustomed to expect a lively style, 
amusing anecdotes and an_ enthusiasm 
about language study which he communi- 
cates to his public. Users of this book will 
not be disappointed. The author has pro 
vided the traveler to Portugal or Brazil 
with an attractive and practical guide. The 
more serious student of Portuguese will 
find that this handbook, in spite of certain 
short-cuts and omissions, will give him a 
good deal of sound information about the 
language and will lead him on to more 
detailed studies. 
Univ. of Delaware 


K. S. Roserts 


Satas, Manuet, Sal y pimienta: Cuentos, 
coplas y refranes. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1958. viii, 224 pp. $2.75. 
Professor Salas’ new intermediate text 

incorporates a number of unique features 

with regard to format as well as content. 

The theme of each of the fourteen chap- 

ters is keynoted by a cuento, followed by 

three or four coplas and ten refranes, all 
related to the central topic of the chapter. 

The readings themselves are selected from 

popular and literary sources of Spain and 

Mexico. They deal with such universal 

questions as friendship, ambition, 'oyalty 

and the like. The division of the book into 
fourteen chapters makes it very manageable 
for the normal college semester schedule. 

In addition to the usual Spanish-English 

end vocabulary, helpful notes explaining 

dificult constructions are provided at the 
end of each chapter. The physical ap 
pearance of the volume is attractive, al- 
though the lack of illustrations within the 
text is unfortunate. Sal y pimienta appears 
to be well designed for the second year of 

Spanish, or, at institutions where a more 

concentrated introductory course is offered, 

for the second semester of study. 

While the book is essentially a reader. 
the cuestionarios included at the end of 
each section of the text should provide 
ample opportunity for conversation. Also, 
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as Dr. Salas suggests, the reading aloud of 
coplas and refranes is of distinct value in 
acquiring the proper rhythm and intona- 
tion patterns of spoken Spanish. As for the 
language of the text itself, the sources 
upon which the author has drawn guaran 
tee its authenticity and flavor. There is no 
“made” Spanish in the book. 

The success or failure of any text de- 
pends to a considerable extent upon the 
skill of the individual teacher using it; 
with regard to Sal y pimienta this fact is 
particularly obvious. The mediocre or un 
inspired instructor will have a difficult 
time arousing his classes’ attention with it, 
for the appeal of this book is not of 
the superficial “helpful-hints-for-the-tourist” 
sort. Rather, it approaches the problem of 
appreciating Hispanic personality by what 
might appear to be the less direct route of 
the folk saying, copla and anecdote. In 
short, Sal y pimienta is a welcome relief 
from the over-simplification, the angliciza- 
tion and the watering-down found in all 
too many texts. 


Univ. of Missouri Martin S. Straps 


Juanand Brown, 
Cuartes Barrett, A New Shorter 
Svanish Review Grammar. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. x, 255 
pp. $3. 

For many years teachers of Spanish have 
successfully used the excellent review 
grammars and composition books prepared 
by Mr. Castellano and Mr. Brown. I dare 
say that few, if any, books of this type 
have been more widely used than theirs. 
Our profession is certainly indebted to 
them for the excellent texts that they have 
placed at its disposal. 

Their latest book, as they tell us in the 
preface, is modeled closely upon its prede- 
cessors. It will, I believe, be just as useful 
and as widely used. It impresses me as an 
excellent text for use in the second year 
college Spanish course. It could also be 
used to good advantage in good secondary 
schools with an extensive language pro- 
gram in Spanish. 

This text consists of seventeen chapters 
if we include the two “preliminary les- 
sons” at the beginning of the book. The 
first of these provides an excellent review 
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of the regular conjugations, and the second 
does the same for ser, estar, and haber. 
The orthographic changing verbs (called 


“Spelling-Changing” verbs here) are treat- 
ed in small groups in Chapters Six, Seven, 
Eight, and Nine; Chapter Ten deals in 
considerable detail with the radical chang- 
ing verbs. All the principal irregular verbs 
are presented in small groups in the re- 
ee chapters along with grammatical 
material. 


To provide interest and continuity, each 
of the fifteen main chapters (as distinct 
from the two “preliminary lessons”) starts 
with a reading passage telling the story 
of a boy’s visit (a none-too-good student, 
by the way) to Spain and his reaction to 
what he saw there. These passages are a 
far cry from the usual material used for 
such purposes in most books of this type, 
for the boy travels alone for the most part 
Che is visited once by his professor who 
happens to be in Spain at the time) and 
does not become enthusiastic or even more 
than mildly interested in what he sees and 
what the Spanish do. The material is, 
however, skillfully prepared, offers a splen- 
did review of essential idioms, and makes 
a clear presentation of grammatical points. 
The idioms are printed in heavy type or 
are marked with an asterisk. 


All the fifteen chapters follow essentially 
the same pattern, as follows: A. Reading 
Passage (Grammar and Idiom practice). 
B. Idioms and Phrases (listed as they ap- 
pear in the reading passage and translated ). 
C. Grammar Review (grammatical forms 
illustrated by copious examples of their 
usage). D. Verb Review. E. Grammar 
Exercises (various types, such as fill-ins, 
translation from Spanish to English and 
English to Spanish.) F. Exercises on Idi- 
oms and Phrases (fill-ins, translations, 
etc.). In a few instances the pattern varies 
slightly, but never to any great extent. One 
cannot possibly complain about the num- 
ber and type of exercises provided. The 
authors suggest in the preface that the 
Preliminary Lessons be done in one recita- 
tion but that two class sessions be devoted 
to each of the fifteen main chapters. This 
would be ideal, I admit, but teachers un- 
able to devote that much time to grammar 
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in view of a definite reading objective can 
cover a chapter a day by skipping some of 
the exercises or having them prepared as 
written homework to be handed in and 
corrected by the teacher. The method of 
using of the book will vary with the class 
and teacher, but it is, in my opinion, flexi- 
ble enough to be adapted to any method 
of teaching. 

The text proper takes up 164 pages. In 
the Appendix (pp. 166-170) we have a 
listing of the personal pronouns in chart 
form, additional radical changing verbs of 
the first class, cardinal and ordinal num- 
bers, and infinitives used with or without 
a preposition. Pages 170-177 contains a 
questionnaire for each of the fifteen chap 
ters with fifteen to twenty questions in 
Spanish on each. These are very useful to 
both the teacher and the student. A Span- 
ish-English and English-Spanish vocabu- 
lary are provided on pages 178-221, and a 
useful Index completes the book. 

I must not fail to mention what I re 
gard as an unusual and highly useful fea 
ture in this text. The end-plates are de 
voted to paradigms of the verbs (excluding 
the regular conjugations) in two-color 
printing that will help draw the irregular 
forms to the student's attention and fix 
them in his mind. This is a decided aid to 
the student and the teacher. 

The book is nicely bound and clearly 
printed in attractive and easily-read type. 
A number of unusual illustrations are 
scattered throughout the text and add to 
its attractiveness. I have no_ hesitancy 
whatsoever in recommending A New 
Shorter Spanish Review Grammar to any 
teacher seeking a text of this type. 
Miami Univ. Wao. Marion Mitter 


Vetasco Vatpés, Micuet, Vocabulario 
po lar yen Editorial 
impo, 1957. 139 pp. 6 pesos. 

With the stated desire to compile a 
glossary of “las palabras [mexicanas] mas 
usuales, espuestas en lenguaie sencillo, casi 
familiar” Cp. 6), Miguel Velasco Valdés 
gives us this vocabulary of some 1.500 
words and expressions dealing with Mexi- 
can life: Mexico's favorite dishes, its mar- 
ket-place terminology, its vices, its words 
for denoting racial ancestry. And one can- 


not help feeling on every page that the 
author loves his people and their custorns. 

In few instances does Velasco give stand- 
ard Spanish synonyms for his entries, 
which are alphabetically arranged. He 
describes in detail, giving social (Cand 
sometimes linguistic) backgroynd, the cir- 
cumstances in which a word or expression 
is likely to be heard. He makes frequent 
cross-reference to other entries. 

For the student of Mexican folklore, 
literature, or language, the present reviewer 
feels that this Vocabulario will be a valua- 
ble reference, to be consulted frequently 
with profit. While some standard diction- 
aries might define pozole as a type of soup 
found in Mexico, Velasco tells us that the 
word comes from Nahua pozolli, meaning 
espuma. He lists the ingredients, noting 
that the pork is “de preferencia, orejas y 
trompa,” and that “los mas apreciados 
pozoles se guisan en Guadalajara y en el 
Estado de Guerrero” (p. 104). On the next 
page we find ten popular expressions for 
pulque (seven of which are also separate 
entries), and a note that Fray Bernardino 
de Sahaguin describes the manufacturing 
process in his Historia General de las Cosas 
de Nueva Espana. 

While a few items are noted as Mexican 
regionalisms, and a small number (e.g., 
matasanos, p. 81) could hardly be called 
Mexicanisms at all, the entries are in gen- 
eral frequently-heard Mexican expressions, 
often not easily found in other sources. In 
a comparison with Edwin B. Williams’ 
Spanish and English Dictionary CHolkt: 
New York, 1955), one of the standard 
references available to American students, 
of 139 running items in Velasco, only 22 
were defined with approximately the same 
meaning by Williams. The remaining 117 
entries were defined differently or not at 
all by the latter reference. 

Dictionaries make notoriously dull read- 
ing. This reviewer suspects however that 
more than a few owners of the Vocabulario 
popular mexicano will consult it for one 
item, and spend the rest of the evening 
browsing through this readable glossary. 
Univ. of Oklahoma Kart J. Rerynarvr 


Brasco, Vicente, Las plumas del 
caburé. Edited by Carlos Castillo and 
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Luis Leal. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1958. 
v, 58 pp. 84c. 


New in the Heath Graded Spanish 
Reader series, “Las Plumas del Caburé” 
has been edited by Carlos Castillo and Luis 
Leal as an alternate to book nine, “Volando 
por Sudamérica (1941), Castillo and 
Sparkman. Both readers have the common 
purpose of offering the student somethin 
of the indigenous life and the 
characteristic of peoples in the wide, but 
still little known areas of South America. 
Each, however, does this from a different 
angle: the first, using the vehicle of com 
ment and letter, affords the student 
glimpses of the land and its people through 
the eves of two young air travelers on their 
continued flight through South America. 
In the present new reader the editors have 
chosen rather to use the pen of the first 
Spanish novelist who became popular in 
this country, presenting in his own idiom 
a vignette of the customs, concepts and the 


seemingly exotic beliefs which have gov- 


erned and to a large extent still govern the 
actions of peoples in many of the areas we 
are accustomed to term retarded. 

In their selection of “Las plumas del 
caburé” from the author’s volume of short 
stories, El préstamo de la difunta, the edi- 
tors have caught up a thread of the author's 
life which stems both from his first hand 
experience in living among the gauchos, 
the mestizos and the Indians as well as the 
old Spanish and from his real love of the 
country and its people. The volume from 
which this story is taken may be consid- 
ered, in turn, as a part of the large whole 
or Tbanez’s vivid experience of the New 
World evidenced in the extensive observa- 
tions of his La Argentina y sus grandezas, 
Los Argonautas (intended as the first of a 
series of novels dealing with life in Argen- 
tina) and his well known Los cuatro jinetes 
del Apocalipsis. 

The story is based on the superstition 
of the mestizos of northern Argentina who 
ascribe magic power to the feathers of the 
South American bird of prey, the caburé. 
The unreasoning credulity and the con- 
trasting shrewdness of the illiterate native 
with his slight regard for human life in the 
fatalistic struggle for survival in the Argen- 
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tine hinterland are woven into a plot which 
moves to suspense and climax worthy of 
the skill which characterizes the short 
stories of Ibanez. The student is here pre- 
sented with Spanish idiom in the author's 
own style with little appreciable change 
from the original. 

Practical features which add to the value 
of this little text are the listing of idioms 
with page and line reference to occurrence 
in the text, exercises for their use, question 
guides to conversation, and ps foot- 
notes characteristic of this series of readers. 
The 172 new words and the 51 idioms, 
despite the more unusual subject matter 
and setting of the story, nevertheless form 
a practical vocabulary. The brief foreword 
presents condensed information particular- 
ly well chosen to assist the student in an 
appreciation of the cultural background. 
Elmira College Ricuarv F. Mezzorero 


Costa, Francisco pa, Cancioneiro chama- 
do de D. Maria Henriques. Edited with 
an introduction and notes by Domingos 
Mauricio Gemes dos Santes, S. J. Lis- 
bon: Agéncia Geral do Ultramar, 1956. 
Paper. Illustrated with five maps, two 
coats of arms in color and nine black 
and white plates. clx, 673 pp. 250 
escudos. 

A display of pompous erudition and 
labored wit spoils so many “Golden Age” 
poets, that Dom Francisco da Costa’s sin- 
cere and usually straight-forward songs 
cause a pleasant surprise. Like his famous 
contemporary Camées, this adventurous 
nobleman followed a colonial career, which 
took him in leaky bottoms across stormy 
oceans to Africa, India and the Far East. 
Unlike Camées he dwelt in several auto- 
biographical pieces on his wanderings, 
which were to end abruptly with an up- 
setting experience when his diplomatic 
mission to Morocco, expected to last a 
mere three months, resulted in his being 
held as a hostage for unpaid ransoms dur- 
ing twelve vears, till his death in 1591. 
Separated from wife and children, court 
and country, disapnointed in the eichty 
nobles whom he had set free and in Philip 
II whom he had served loyally. Costa medi- 
tated on his Babylonian captivity. giving 
vent to his desengafio in poetry of an in- 
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creasingly religious cast. 

In his youth he doubtless had written 
courtly verse. His cancioneiro, perhaps en- 
tirely composed during captivity, still con- 
tained some vilancetes of sweet amorous 
nonsense. Most of the non-religious writ 
ings in it, however, were inspired by sau 
dades, mainly in a series of verse letters, 
supposedly exchanged with his family and 
following the plain manner of Sa de Mi- 
randa, whose sententiousnss he adopted 
also in Trovas de ejemplo, where he 
yearned for the aristocratic republicanism 
of virtuous antiquity: “j;Dorade tiempo y 
fiel./quien os vid, dichoso ha sido!” Cp. 
111). 

Costa's serious nature shows to best ad 
vantage in his many religious poems, 
which, if the seven plays are included, con 
stitute the bulk of the Cancioneiro. The 
poet expresses himself in a variety. of 
meters. He likes to write sonnets in series, 
such as ten sonnets on the Ten Com 
mandments or twelve on the life and death 
of Mary Magdalen. Close readings of the 
Vulgate version of the Bible provided him 
with texts for several moving paraphrases; 
thus he faithfully versified the Passion ac- 
cording to St. John (chapters 18 and 19) 
in the royal octaves of the epic, merely add 
ing an emotional adjective here and there 
and interspersing edifying apostrophes to 
his soul and to the actors in the sublime 
drama. Impressive, too, is his honest use of 
the same source for a dramatization in 
quintilhas of the conversation between 
Tesus and the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s 
Well, or his feeling rearrangement of the 
apocryphal Book of Tobit in irregular hen- 
decasyllabic stanzas. 


Like other Portuguese authors of the late 
sixteenth century, Costa has three faces, 
one turned toward the Middle Ages, as 
when writing vilancetes, another turned 
toward the Renaissance, its neo-Platonic 
idealism and its Italianate verse forms, as 
when attempting to revive the epic by 
singing the exploits of the Portuguese Ar 
gonauts in that fabulously rich Orient 
which he himself had known as comman- 
der of Malacca. His third face shows him 
as post-Tridentine puritan Catholic, 
turning from worldly ambition to the vir- 


tues of humility, resignation and charity. 
Thus, unlike Gil Vicente, he will not 
satirize particular classes of society, least 
of all the clergy, but criticizes sinful man 
in general. 


Like his aristocratic contemporaries, 
Costa felt equally at home in Castilian 
and Portuguese, though the Cancioneiro 
betrays a preference for Portuguese when 
religious themes are to be treated. But it is 
strange that a man as widely traveled as 
Costa would fail to describe Morocco and 
the Moroccans. Diplomatic caution? Con- 
centration on a happier, freer past? Only 
one narrative poem, on the martyrdom of 
seven Christian boys in Marrakesh in 1585, 
communicates a prejudiced picture of con- 
ditions in “Marrocos, que o Atlante (i.e. 
the Atlas Mountains) afermosenta” (p. 
301). But several other poems translate the 
grief and shame felt by the survivors of Al- 
cacer Kibir over King Sebastian’s disastrous 
Moroccan expeditions. Thus, the Cancie- 
neiro forms a significant part of the body 
of literature produced in Moroccan captivi- 
tv by such Portuguese writers as Frei Tomé 
de Jesus, Diogo Bernardes, Jerénimo Certe 


Real. 


Gomes dos Santes, the editor of this 
anonymous volume, solved in 1942 the 
puzzle of its authorship, with the aid of a 
member of the Tarouca family, which 
owns the slightly mutilated manuscript, 
known till recently as Cancioneiro de D. 
Maria Henriques, after its first owner, Cos- 
ta’s favorite daughter. The volume, written 
for few readers, i.e. Costa’s family and 
close friends (“A poucos esta lingua a pena 
fala”, p. 53), had been known to exist but 
had never been published except for some 
pages. Santos went to great pains to pre- 
pare a good-looking, elaborate and critical 
edition. The result has been a very large, 
well illustrated, well indexed tome. Aside 
from the text and its apparatus of philolog- 
ical and explanatory notes, a minutely de- 
tailed introduction informs the reader of 
Francisco da Costa’s life, genealogy and 
coat of arms, the way the Portuguese 
prisoners spent their days in Morocco, the 
history of the manuscript, the metric 
characteristics and the spelling of the 
poems. Though obviously devoted to the 
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author and his descendants, the editor has 
judged the literary worth of the poems 
coolly and somewhat briefly, but recogniz- 
ing the importance of the plays. 

Francisco da Costa’s autobiographical 
poems will provide the student with back- 
ground for Camées’ work. His plays com- 
plete the history of the Portuguese drama 
and other edifying literature encouraged 
by the religious orders on the Iberian 
Peninsula after the Council of Trent. 

Geratp M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 


MacCurpy, Raymonp B., Francisco de 
Rojas Zorilla and the Tragedy. Albu- 
querque: Univ. of New Mexico Press, 
1958. xiii, 161 pp. $2.00. 

The historical portions of this volume 
are handled with a facility and correctness 
that denote a thorough knowledge of the 
Golden Age theater. Mr. MacCurdy ob- 
viously knows well the works of Rojas 
Zorilla and moves easily among the 
numerous facts that he has assembled. The 
usual scholarly apparatus of footnotes and 
bibliography is used sensibly and sparingly. 
The author has a close acquaintance with 
the critical works of the nineteenth cen 
tury as well as with those of such diverse 
writers as Aristotle and Maxwell Anderson. 
The historical and mechanical elements, 
in short, are well done. 

But this book is intended to be an 
interpretation of certain works of literary 
art by Rojas Zorilla and it is on this basis 
that it must be judged. It is precisely here, 
where Mr. MacCurdy showld be stron. ~st, 
that he is the weakest. His admire e 
familiarity with the critical theories of 
Aristotle and of the conventional critics of 
the nineteenth century is not balanced by 
the even more necessary acquaintance with 
the work of those writers on English and 
American literature who are designated 
en masse as the “New Critics.” It is quite 
possible that Mr. MacCurdy knows these 
new theories and practices, but if so, his 
text and his bibliography fail to give any 
hint of it. His own theory of literature is 
essentially a compound of Aristotle and 
nineteenth century realism, in the creation 
of which there appears to have been no 
searching of the soul concerning the validi- 
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_< the assumptions that are involved. 
e experience of the last seventy-five 
years coupled with the appearance of more 
adequate procedures in the works of such 
authors as I. A. Richards, Empson, Cleanth 
Brooks, Ransom and others, has shown 
the inadequacy of this conventional ap- 
roach. The older techniques, however, 
ave survived on a large scale into the 
present generation, especially in the criti- 
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cal writings on the Romance literatures. It 
is regrettable that Mr. MacCurdy, like 
many others of the younger critics working 
in Spanish and French literature, shows so 
little sympathy with and awareness of the 
significant new movements that are taking 
place in the evaluation of English and 
American literature. 


Univ. of Kansas Darnett Roaren 


TEACHING AIDS 


Educational television—still a challenge 
to those who seek to find the answers and 
an interesting frontier for those who like to 
explore—has been an undetermined issue 
in Oregon for five years. Public relations 
and community type programs on commer- 
cial channels have been available to schools 
since the advent of television in this area. 
At this time, there is no educational tele- 
vision channel operating out of Portland. 

Multnomah is the county in which the 
city of Portland is located, but the county 
and city schools operate independently of 
each other. During school year 1957-58 the 
Portland Public Schools presented four ex- 
perimental programs for school viewing 
over Channel KGW-TV. Each series was 
of four weeks duration. Lessons were as 
signed to the areas of Oregon History, 
grades 4 and 8; Science, grades 4, 5, and 
6; Art, grades 4 and 5; Language Arts, pri- 
mary grades (1, 2, and 3). This year 
KGW Fv offered Multnomah County 
Schools an opportunity to present an in- 
structional program. Errol C. Rees, County 
Superintendent of Schools, had been work- 
ing to support educational television and 
welcomed this opportunity to try an experi- 
mental course. e unty Television 
Committee, composed of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, determines the topics to be 
presented on television, but up to this time 
only programs of a public relations type to 
inform the public about what and how 
we teach had been presented. 

With the opportunity for school viewing, 
it was decided to try Spanish for intermedi- 
ate grades 4, 5, and 6. Because of the lack 

emphasis on foreign language in our 
public schools we welcomed the chance to 
experiment with introducing a foreign lan- 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or 
requests and su 
Johnston, 
D.C. 


stions for materials to Miss 


USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, 


jHOLA, AMIGOS!—IN-SCHOOL TELEVISION SPANISH CLASSES 


Bernice |ucker 
Multnomah County Schools, Portland, Oregon 
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Conducted by Marjoriz C. JouNnsTon* 


guage in the elementary school. Lhis series 
could be a means of dveininion for our- 
selves whether teaching a foreign language 
in the early grades was a worthy procedure. 

Since the program was to be presented 
once a week for half-hour periods it was 
not our intention to teach children the 
Spanish language, but rather to acquaint 
them with the sound of Spanish and to 
teach some common Spanish expressions. 


’ The program was called “jHola, Amigos!” 


In the initial stages it was designed to last 
for six weeks, but the time was extended to 
eight and later to twelve weeks. From this 
experience we believe that any period 
shorter than twelve weeks would not be 
sufficient to establish criteria or to evaluate 
a similar program designed for school view- 
ing. KGW-TV canceled a network pro- 
gram to accommodate the county schools, 
and the lessons were telecast on Wednes- 
days at 2:30 p.m. The topics presented in 
each program were as follows: 
1. Greetings—Hello and Good-by 
2. The Family 
3. The Home 
4. The School 
5. The Farm 
6. Shopping 
7. Shopping in a department store 
8. Review 
9. Catching up 
10. Expressions for the classroom 


11. Geography of the Western Hemis- 
phere 


12. Los tres osos 

Mr. Walter Lusetti, Principal of South 
Powellhurst School, was selected to be the 
tele-teacher. Besides having command of 
the Spanish language and a true apprecia- 
tion of it, his personality, voice, and sin- 
cerity projected to the viewing audience. A 
great measure of the success of the program 
was due to Mr. Lusetti’s planning and pre- 
sentation of the series. Because of Mr. Lu- 
setti’s interest in Spanish, he was very 
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willing to give his time te prepare for this 
program. He was requested to teach in- 
service classes for teachers in his own 
school district so they might have a better 
background in the language and therefore 
help students in their classes between the 
televised lessons. He also teaches adult 
classes in Spanish for the Portland Public 
Schools. 

Without the assistance and counsel of 
the staff of KGW-TV it would not have 
been possible to present such a successful 
program. The services of eleven techni- 
cians, including program directors and su- 
pervisors, were invaluable. The camera 
men, floor men, and director took time to 
learn words to the lessons prior to the pre- 
sentation in order to give Mr. Lusetti free- 
dom of procedure and at the same time 
keep the camera and teacher together. The 
crew talked to each other in Spanish on 
the “intercom.” 

Both Miss Gloria Chandler, Director of 
Public Service and Education for KING 
Broadcasting Company, and Mr. Kenneth 
Yandle, Director, spent hours with us plan- 
ning, explaining camera techniques, and 
suggesting methods of presentation. Fortu- 
nately, the station had acquired a video 
tape just before the program went on the 
air. A video-tape of the first program was 
made to enable Mr. Lusetti to see himself, 
criticize his own performance, and to help 
him with the handling of visuals. All of 
these services were given to Multnomah 
County schools at no cost. 

Lesson plans were sent to teachers free 
upon request prior to the telecast. The les- 
son plans contained the following informa- 
tion: 

1. Suggested preparation for.the lesson. 

2. An outline of what the tele-teacher 
would do on the program. 

3. The vocabulary to be used. 

4. Suggestions to the classroom teacher. 


Many schools tape recorded the lessons and 
practiced Spanish from the recordings each 
day in order to tune their ears to Mr. Lu- 
setti’s pronunciation. 

The response to the program was most 
surprising and encouraging. Requests for 
the materials came from so many individ- 
uals that it was decided to charge a small 
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fee for the lesson plans. Apparently, many 
people viewing at home had wished to 
learn Spanish and welcomed this oppor- 
tunity. Also, parents were able to learn 
Spanish along with their children by 
viewing the program at home. 

From letters and phone calls requesting 
information it was determined that 54 
schools in 20 communities, including Port- 
land and Multnomah County, received the 
program. One hundred ninety-nine class- 
rooms in many areas of the state were re- 
ceiving the lessons. It was established that 
some 5000 children in the KGW-TV view- 
ing area learned Spanish expressions be- 
cause of this experiment. Letters were re- 
ceived from youngsters, teachers, and in- 
terested individuals, all asking to have the 
program continued. This from an area 
where only a few schools owned television 
sets! 

Securing television sets to view the 
course appeared to be no problem. Sets 
were purchased. by schools, by service clubs 
for the schools, rented (sometimes with 
money voted from student body funds for 
this purpose), or borrowed. Some teachers 
said the sets just seemed to appear on 
Wednesdays. It is our feeling that when- 
ever something of value is available for 
teachers to use they will find the means to 
secure the necessary equipment. 

As a direct result of the program, I was 
asked to act as consultant or to report on 
the series to many lay and _ professional 
groups, including the National Convention 
of State Department Elementary Supervi- 
sors of the 48 states. Everyone showed tre- 
mendous interest and curiosity as to the 
results obtained. 


Some of our lessons contained more in- 
formation than teachers without a back- 
ground of Spanish were able to use. For 
teachers who knew Spanish, however, the 
information was valuable. Those schools 
which tape recorded the series had the 
advantage of being able to practice. 

This was a highly successful experience 
both for those who helped to prepare and 
present the course and for those who re- 
ceived and used the lessons. Through this 
experiment we found that youngsters in 
the fourth grade responded much better 
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than those in the fifth or sixth. At the 
sixth grade level children are much more 
self-conscious and less willing to try to 
pronounce the Spanish words. Some teach- 
ers who used the program in the second 
grade expressed complete satisfaction with 
the results. If we are able to present this 
program again at some later date we would 
plan to beam it to grades two, three, and 
tour. 

Mr. Lusetti found the letters he received 
helpful and interesting. He took very seri- 
eo all criticism and answered all letters. 
He visited classrooms to talk with children. 
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He wanted to find out to his own satisfac- 
tion if they were learning and what the 
problems were for the students and the 
teacher. There is no doubt that the Span- 
ish tele-course was highly successful, and 
we are looking forward to presenting an- 
other experimental instructional television 
program next school year. [Note: The les- 
son plans for “jHola, amigos!” are avail- 
able for one dollar a set. Requests should 
be addressed to Mrs. E. Bernice Tucker, 


Assistant Superintendent, Multnomah 


County Schools, 12240 NE Glisan St., 
Portland 30, Oregon. ] 


FLES AND THE BOY AND GIRL SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Manuet H. Guerra 
Foothill College 


Have you heard that our foreign lan- 
guage programs in the elementary schools 
have a civic purpose? We have been told 
that they do, or that they may have, despite 
the fact that in the community where the 
language is taught there may be few people 
who speak the language as natives. The 
statement that our Spanish programs in the 
elementary schools do have a civic purpose 
seems important in light of the recent pub- 
lication of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, which 
limits this civic value to actual contacts 
with bilingual citizens. Most of us know 
that there are other ways in which our 
FLES programs provide civic value, one of 
the most important being in connection 
with the activities of the Boy and Girl 
Scouts of America. 

It may come as a surprise to many of us 
who have promoted FLES that the Boy and 
Girl Scouts of America for some years have 
placed a premium upon speaking and un- 
derstanding a foreign language, any lan- 
guage, and a knowledge of the customs and 
traditions of the people and culture. A 
number of merit badges which are worn 
by our children as a symbol of achievement 
have been awarded by the Scouts for Inter- 
national Friendship, World Gifts, World 
Trefoil, Pen Pal, Western Hemisphere. 
World Neichbor, Language, Conversation- 
alist, My World, and the like.? This author 


has never heard of anything similar in 
other youth organizations which coincides 
so clearly with the aims of the foreign 
language programs in the elementar 
schools. We find in the Scout Manuals 
many activities which we have been en- 
gaged in already and, perhaps, a few new 
ideas. 

Some FLES teachers and FLES pro 
grams have worked closely with the Scouts. 
In Western New York, for example, our 
educational television program “Fun to 
Learn about Latin America” over WBEN- 
TV, Buffalo (See Hispania, August 1953.), 
featured the scout merit badges and the 
honor of their achievement. Scouts ap- 
peared on the program to speak about their 
study of Latin America in the middle 
grades and, upon request, the television 
teacher visited many Brownie groups and 
taught them Spanish American dances and 
songs and spoke to them about the Latin 
American flags and the meaning of Pan 
Americanism. 

However, the truth of the matter is that 
we have not done enough to make our 
FLES programs contribute a truly valuable 
civic service. We might make a few sugges- 
tions in this regard: 

(1) Let us ask our national leaders of 
AATSP and other language associations to 
establish rapport with the national repre- 
sentatives of the Boy and Girl Scouts of 
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America to discuss ways in which FLES 
teachers and Scout leaders can work more 
closely together. In many cases the children 
in our FLES classes are also scouts who 
may qualify for a language merit badge. 
It would seem that a reappraisal of the 
“international understanding” merit badges 
is also in order. These are the merit badges 
which children have not earned in any 
numbers. Activities of a hobby nature or 
sport interest have been more popular. 

(2) At the community jevel FLES 
teachers may inquire from the Scout Coun- 
cils how their language service may best 
be utilized. Perhaps after school or on Sat- 
urdays they might be able to teach the 
foreign language to children who would 
otherwise not receive the opportunity. We 
have seen how FLES was introduced into a 
school district in this manner, with proper 
remuneration for the teacher, through the 
initiation of a FLES program in a scout 
troop. 

(3) The Scout merit badges should give 
all of us a few good ideas about a system 
of awards for FLES achievement. We have 
the handsome Hispania medal for achieve- 
ment in secondary school language classes, 
but we should seriously consider a beauti- 
fully engraved certificate for the small fry 
to pin up in their room as 2 symbol of 
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their achievement in foreign languages. Or 
perhaps we could award them a handsome 
plastic pin or some other inexpensive sym 
bol which they may show to their friends 
and which will develop pride and incen 
tive. 

(4) The junior high school level, par- 
ticularly the 7th po 8th grades, is un 
fortunately overlooked in our foreign lan 
guage curriculum. Perhaps we should cor- 
rect this with a better articulated program 
for the elementary schools. The attractive 
pins which we have in mind for children 
of the primary and middle grades would 
also be appreciated by the early teenagers. 
Again, the Scout Manuals have much ma 
terial and many ideas which are adaptable 
to a foreign language program at this level. 
Closer work with the Scouts, and at a level 
which we have neglected before, is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for our FLES programs 
to contribute a civic service to the com 
munity. 

NOTES 


Foreign Language Teaching in Elementary 
chools, Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, Washington, D. C., 
1958. See p. 13. 

* Girl Scout Handbook, New York, 1957. Chap- 
ter 12, “International Friendship,” pp. 207-228: 
ee 20, pp. 412-432. See also Boy Scout 
Manual. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Contabilidad Elemental Para Cooperativas. 
Departamento de Asuntos Econémicos y 
Sociales, Unién Panamericana, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1958. 196 pp. $1. Sim- 
ply written, this manual contains useful 
vocabulary and information for students 
interested in bookkeeping. 


Gardel, Luis D. A Brief Description of 
Some Rare and Interesting Books from 
the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries, which 


can be found in the Columbus Memorial 
Library. Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1958. 70 pp. 18 ill. $1. 


Reading Lists. General Information and 
Promotion Section, Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C. Mimeo- 
graphed. Gratis. Books and magazine 
articles of interest on each Latin Ameri- 
can country. 


MAGAZINES ON ART 


The Galeria Sudamericana, 866 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 21, handles sub- 
scriptions for the following magazines on 
art: Habitat (Brazil), 6 copies a year— 
$8.00 per year (In Portuguese with Eng- 


lish supplement); Pldstica (Colombia), 6 
copies a year—$5.00 for 2 years; Revista de 
arte (Chile), 5 copies a year—$3.00 per 
year. 


Mundo Hispanico, Alcala Galiano, 4, 
Apartado de Correos 245, Madrid, Es 
pana. Mensual, $6.50. Una revista de 
cultura con fotografias vy grabados primo 
rosos de interés mundial. De todas las 
revistas es mi primera preferencia. 


Hoy, Calle de Jesus Teran 7, Apartado 
postal 504, México D. F. Distribuidores 
en California: The Fidel Co., 2366 
Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
Semanal, $14. Medio ano, $7.50. Una 
revista muy hermosa de interés variado 
de la politica hasta el arte y el teatro. 


‘arteles, Editorial Carteles, S. A., Avenida 
Menocal y Pefialver, Apdo. 188, La Ha- 
bana, Cuba. Semanal, $12. Una revista 
no tan hermosa pero sumamente intere 
sante. Trata de noticias del mundo, arti 

culos sobre la ciencia, los grandes escritores, 

el cine, chistes, ete. 


\tlantida, Editorial Atlantida, $. A., 579 
Azopardo R. 91, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Mensual, $2.67. Una revista de la 
alta sociedad, de papel fino. Trata de 
modas, de las fiestas de Buenos Aires, y 
articulos de cultura general. 


F-va, Editorial Zig-Zag, S. A., Av. Santa 
Maria 076, Casilla 84D, Santiago, 
Chile. Semanal, $9.10; medio aio $4.55. 
Una revista de interés general, pero con 
muchas modas v recetas, asi como articu- 
los de cultura. 


~ 


Cinelandia, Munoz Hmos., y Cia Inter 
nacional, Apartado 21819, México 7, 
D. F. Mensual, $3.50. Revista del cine 
mexicano v americano, v a veces del cine 
de otros paises. 


Mecanica Popular, 200 East Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Tl. Mensual, $3.50. Una 
revista muy atractiva, especialmente in- 
teresante a los muchachos y a todos los 
que quieren aprender vocabulario 
cientifico. 


Cuentos e Historietas de Walt Disney, 


‘TEACHING Arps 
REVISTAS DE INTERES PARA CLASES DE ESPANOL 


Marjorre C. Dittincuam 
Tallahasse, Florida 


Distribuidora de Publicaciones Universa 
les, S. A. de C. V., Donato Guerra No. 
9, Apartado Postal 10223, México 1, 
D. F. 52 numeros y 4 extragruesos, 
$5.50. Revista de cémicos magnifica para 
la ensenanza. Les encanta a los nifos 
y a los estudiantes de todas edades. 


Billikin, Editorial Atlantida, S. A., 579 
Azopardo R. 91, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Semanal, $3.65. Revista muy gra- 
ciosa especialmente para los nifos pero 
también de interés a los estudiantes 
mayores. 


Leyendas de América, Distribuidora de 
Publicaciones Universales, S. A. de C. 
V., Donato Guerra No. 9, Apartado 
10223, México 1, D. F. Mensual, $1.20. 
Revista atractiva de cémicos que cuentan 
leyendas principalmente de la América 
espanola. 


Para Ti, Editorial Atlantida, S$. A., 579 
Azopardo R. 91, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. Mensual, $4.10. Revista de modas 
y cuentos especialmente interesante a 
las mujeres. 


Selecciones del Reader's Digest, Selecciones 
del Reader’s Digest, S. A., Calle 23, 
Num. 105, Vedado, Habana, Cuba. 
Mensual, $3.85. Muy parecida a la re 
vista, Reader's Digest, y buena para 
clases de conversacién. 


Feminidades, Apartado Postal No. 1556, 
México 1, D. F. Mensual, $3. Revista 
para mujeres. Tiene modas, costura. 
recetas, y articulos de interés feminina. 


Aventuras de la Vida Real, Distribuidora 
de Publicaciones Universales, S. A. de 
C. V., Donato Guerra No. 9, Apartado 
10223, México 1, D. F. Mensual, $1.20. 
Revista de cémicos que describe aventu- 
ras de los héroes del mundo. 


(Hav que recordar que estos precios de 
subscripcién suben bajan a veces seguin 
el valor del dinero.) 


Spanish Culture 


The ECONOMIC SOCIETIES in the SPANISH WORLD 
By Robert J. Shafer (1763-1820) 


This detailed study on Spain and her American colonies provides 
unparalleled information on the economic aspirations and frustra- 
tions of Spanish Americans prior to the South American Wars of 
Independence. Zealous Patricians of the motherland anxious for 
Spain's world recognition, wanted modernized methods in agricul- 
ture, fishing and manufacturing. South American colonists reacted 
negatively, and the result was increased colonial dissatisfaction. 

416 pp. $5.0" 


DOCUMENTOS DE ARAGON 


Por Tomas Navarro 


The language and customs of an- 
cient Aragon between the 13th and 
15th centuries are brought to life in 
this valuable collection of 150 docu- 
ments transcribed by the author. In 
cludes letters from noted writers of 
the period, businessmen, churchmen, 
government officials, inventors and 
many others. 231 pp. $10.00 


METRICA ESPANOLA, Resefia Historica y descriptiva 


Por Tomas Navarro 
Here is a complete study of Spanish versification; its metrical 
and formal structure; the internal construction of verses; the 
appearance and development of verses and strophes for each period 
of Spanish poetry. (Centro De Estudios Hispanicos Publication 
556 pp. $10.00 
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Enjoyable Spanish Readers 


LA OTRA ORILLA 
By José Lopez Rubio 


Edited by ANTHONY M. PASQUARIELLO 
and JOHN V. FALCONIERI 


This text for second-year Spanish courses 
and for courses in contemporary Spanish 
drama is a versatile comedy by one of 
Spain’s leading contemporary playwrights. 
Filled with pathos and irony as well as 
fantasy and farce. the play is a comic inter- 
weaving of illusion and reality in the lives 
of ordinary people. Questions at the end of 
the book exploit the play's modern idiomatic 
language 


Just Published 


THE SPIRIT OF SPANISH AMERICA 
By Mario B. Rodriguez 


This reader for second-year Spanish courses 
presents the highlights of Spanish civiliza- 
tion in selections from the writings of out 
standing Spanish-American writers 


183 pages, $3.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Placement Bureau 


YOU SLERKING two Improve vou! send 83.00 to the Director of the Bureau, 
present teaching position: Do vou have Protessor Nenes Brady. Drase: 


friends or students whe plan to begin [fall Universitv of Kansas. Pav rence 


teaching Spanish or Portuguese mext 
vear? Hse. vou and they should make 
use of the services af our Placement 
Bureau. which is in contact with school 
administrators and department heads er Must join the upon 


No commission is charged be 
vend the registration fee. but all regis 
trants must be members of the \ssoet 
throughout the country. To redistet 


Positions in elementary ana secondary schools, colle Les ald sities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 


Anizonxa— Timothy Brown, Ir, Dept. of Kom. Langs., of Arizona, Tucson 
Allen, Morgan State Coll. Baltimore 12. 

Brazos (© lexas)—Mrs. Bess L. Brannen, 3527 Bellfontaine, Houston >. 
Buckeye (Ohio, —Louis Yura. Stivers Dayton, Ohio. 

Curcaco Anra—Guy Phillips, 2235 $. Scoville, Berwyn, II. 
Coxxecricut--George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
Derawant—Mrs. Winona Botello, 401 Grove Ave.. Wilmington 3. 
Denven—Dexter P. Brown. 2350 Gilpin, Denver 

DeSoro (Arkansas --H. Dorothy Allen, State Teach. Coll.. Normal Sta., Conway 
Fronma—Peter Mendoza, Hillsborough Hl. S.. 3000 Central Ave., Tampa. 
Prontenas New Mexico Mrs. Theresa Alexander, Box 872, Tas Cruces 
Garvez (New Orleans)—Dorothy Maness. 948 Harding Dr., New Orleans 19. 
Grorcia— Melissa A. Cilley, Agnes Scott Coll., Decatur. 

Ilupson ON.Y.)—Mbrs. Roberta Glatz. Bethlehem Central School, Delmar 
Downstate Ernest Howard. Seo Alton. 

Inptana- Fdith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 

Kansas Arnold EL Weiss. Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence 

Kentrucky—Fortuna Gordon, Univ. of Louisville, Louisville 

Esracano bexas Ravonond P. Swofford, 2010 33rd Lubbock. 
Lone Sran (Texas,--Louise MeCov, 725 $8. Walnut, Sherman 

Lone Beacu’ (Cal. —Nanev Name, 2100 Faust Ave.. Long Beach 15 

Lone Istanp Susan Lister, S.. West Plempstead. 
Maryianp—Hilton Prem Das. Dougkes Hl. S., Baltimore 
Micmieax—Flla N. Cowles, Michigan State Univ., East Lansing 

Minnesora— Mrs. Anne Kellner, Edison H.S., Minneapolis 15. 

Missounr Mrs. Lela Jeanne Barr. S.. Brunswick. 

Nerraska—Mrs. Katherine P. Brown. Nebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln 4. 

New Excranp- Mrs. Vesta V2 V. Coon. Perkins School for the Blind, Watertown 
New 

New Yors—M. S$. Friedman, 64-40 99th St., Forest Hills 74. 

Nortu Carouna-Lillie Bulla, Box 532, Robbins. 

Nortuern Schrump, 716 E. 17th St.. Oakland 

Nortuern Onro—F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Kent. 

Oxranoma—Jessie Mae Smallwood. H. S.. McAlester. 

OREGON- 

PENNSYLVANIA—lT rank Bisk, Olney HI. S.. Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia 
Pucer Sounp—Mrs. Helen Hill, 1735 W. 100th St.. Seattle 77. Wash 

Sax Dirco—Rose Flores, 3032 Ocean View Blvd., San Diego 13. 

Sourn Carotina—Stephen H. Ackerman, Univ. of C., Columbia. 
SOUTHEASTERN FLornipa—Mrs. C. M. Coats, South Dade H.S., Rt. 1, Homestead. 
SourHern Ontario (Canada. —W. L. Manson, Central H. of Commerce, Toronto 3 
Pennesser—Carey §. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson Citv. 

Texas. George D. Schade, Jr., Dept. of Rom. Langs., Univ. of Texas. Austin 
Trans Proos ( Texas)—George F. Coté, 6158 Aztec Rd., El Paso. 
Vincinta—Louise Robertson, John Marshall H. S., Richmond 

Wasuincron, D. C.—Carmen Andujar, 805 Russell Rd.. Alexandria, Va. 
Western New York—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr.. Snvder 26. 
Wisconsin—Mrs. Ona Donahue, West H. S., Green Bay. 
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Agusti, Ignacio: 
Aldecoa, Ignacio: 
Aldecoa, Ignacio: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arbé, Sebastian, Juan: 
Arce, Manuel: 
Ballesteros, Mercedes: 
Cela, Camilo José: 

Cela, Camilo José: 

Cela, Camilo José: 

Cela, Camilo José: 
Delibes, Miguel: 

Delibes, Miguel: 

Delibes, Miguel: 
Fernandez, Nicolas: 
Fernandez de la Reguera: 
Fernandez Santos, J.: 
Forrellad, Luisas: 
Gironella, José M.: 
Gironella, José M.: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 
Goytisolo, Juan: 

Hfaleon, Manuel: 

Junoy, Maria: 

Jove, José Maria: 
Kurz, Carmen: 
Kurz, Carmen: 
Laforet, Carmen: 
Laforet, Carmen: 
Loren, Santiago: 
Loren, Santiago: 
Loren, Santiago: 
Martin, Desealzo, 
Martin, Desealzo, 
Medio, Dolores: 
Molero Massa, L.: 
Pombo Angulo, H.: 
Pombo Angulo, H.: 
Prieto, Antonio: 
Prieto, Antonio: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Quiroga, Elena: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 
Zunzunegui, J. A.: 


Publisher and Bookseller 


CONTEMPORARY SPANISH NOVELS 


Le ceniza fué arbol. Cloth......... $4.50 
I] fulgor de la sangre. Cloth......... 2.75 
Sobre las piedras grises. Cloth. 2.75 
Tierras del Ebro. Cloth................. 3.00 
Maria Molinari. Cloth.................. 3.00 
Testamento en la montana. Cloth... 2.75 
La cometa y el eco. Cloth.... 2.75 
Paraja de invenciones. Cloth........ 
La familia de Pascual Duarte. Cloth... 2.75 
Fl gallego y su cuadrilla. Cloth......... 2.75 
Fiestas con viento sur. Cloth............ 2.75 
La sombra del ciprés es alargada, Cloth... 2.75 
Diario de un cazador. Cloth......... 2.75 
Tierra de promisién. Cloth........... 3.70 
Cuendo voy a morir, Cloth........... 2:75 
Siempre en capilla. Cloth............ 2.75 
Los cipreces creen en Dios. Cloth... . 4,50 
Un hombre. 2.75 
Juego de manos. Cloth................. 2.75 
Duelo en el paraiso. Cloth.............. 2.75 
Las cuatro estaciones, Cloth............. 2.75 
Mientras llueve en la tierra. Cloth...... 2.75 
Duerme bajo las aguas. Cloth........... 2.75 
Los vivos y los muertos. Cloth.......... 2.75 
Una casa con goteras. Cloth............ 2.75 
Las cuatro vidas del Dr. Cucalén. Cloth... 2.75 
La frontera de Dios. Cloth.............. 2.75 
Le muerte esta en el camino. Cloth...... 2.75 
Nosotros los Ribero. Cloth.............. 2.75 
Barrio de Salamanca. Cloth..... 2.75 
La juventud no vuelve. Cloth........... 2.75 
Buenas noches Argiielles. Cloth......... 2.75 
Tres pisadas de hombre. Cloth... .. 
El camién justiciero, Cloth............. 3.25 
La: vide come es. 4.25 


ELISEO TORRES 


1469 St. Lawrence Ave., New York 60, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 


A Modern Tool Kit for the Spanish Teacher 
The New SPANISH Iustructo-Film Series 


Seven 16 mm sound b&w films 


Phis new series of Instructo-Filmy saves time and effort and accelerates 
the progress of the students. It provides class-tested discussions and oral 
exercises on the fundamentals of the Spanish language and brings a 
smile here and there 


‘These films are intended to be used at the discretion of the teacher 
for introducing and/or going over the points under consideration and 
for quick reviewing during the course and before examinations. They 
are expertly made with helpful drawings and lively music at beginning 
and end to liven things up 


Each of the following films in the series is a unit in itsell and comes 
accompanied by a printed guide for the information of the teacher 
Average running time, 16 minutes 


1. Pronunciactén y Acentuacion--How to pronounce and stress correctly 
Spanish words, and a bit of pertinent geography. 


2. Género y Nimero 1—-Practice of masculine. feminine and neuter, sin- 
gular and plural forms of articles. nouns. adjectives: comparative, 
superlative : days. months, seasons 


Género y Namero Il--Practice of masculine, feminine and neuter. 
singular and plural forms of the demonstratives and possessives: relative 
possessives, Cardinal and ordinal numbers subject to gender and 

number, 


Ser y Estar- Present tense. Differences between the two verbs clearly 
explained. Adverbs of place 


Pronombres Personales—-Subject, prepositional, object. reflexive. re- 
ciproeal and impersonal. 


6. Verbos Reeulares- Infinitive. indicative and conditional moods 
Meanine of tenses. Difference between the imperfect and the preterit 
Present perfect. Present progressive. Conjugation exercises 


Verbos Regulares— Subjunctive and Imperative. Meaning and uses of 
the present and the imperfect subjunctive. Sequence of tenses, Com- 
mon phrases that require the subjunctive tenses. Difference between 
the affirmative and the negative imperative. Most common irrecular 
imperatives 

Sales Price $55.00 per reel of 400 feet. A discount of 106 on orders 
for the complete series. 


Produced and Distributed by 


AUDIVISION LANGUAGE TEACHING SERVICE 


Suite 1852, 100 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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TEXTS OF REAL DISTINCTION ... 


hy Francisco Ugarte, Dartmouth College 


V Gramatica Espanola de Repaso 


$2.50 


A thorough, teachable review grammar written 


entirely in Spanish 


VY Beginning Spanish 


$2.40 


Emphasizes reading comprehension, writing ac- 
curacy, and speaking fluency 


V Espana y su Civilizacion . 


$3.00 


A clear, brilliantly written presentation of His- 
panic civilization of today and vesterday 


OTHER ODYSSEY LEADERS... 


A First Reader in Spanish $1.60 
Weisinger, Johnston, and Supervia 
Suitable for the first term of Span- 
ish study 


Los Otros Americanos 


Weitsinger and Johnston 


$2.00 


The customs and “way of life” of 
our Latin American neighbors — a 
“second reader” 


Cuentos Corrientes $2.00 
Cahat, Fanning, and Gandia 
Twenty-four well-tested stories of 
intermediate difficulty 


Retratos Latinoamericanos 
Moore and Watson 


$1.60 


Brief biographies of outstanding 
leaders in the history of Latin 
America 


Jose $1.80 
Palacio Valdés (Cano and Cameron, 
editors) 


A simplified edition which preserves 
the high merit of the original 


Las Joyas Robadas 
Watson and Moore 
An. original 
captures and 
interest 


$1.80 


which 
reader's 


mystery story 
holds the 


Pata de Zorra 
Hugo Wast (Evans and Lind, 
editors) 
A swift-moving, delightful novel of 
the Argentine 

La Batalla de los Arapiles 
Pérez Galdés (Rael, editor) 
One of the classics of Spanish liter- 
ature; fast action, thrilling adven- 
ture, superb plot 

An Omnibus of Modern Spanish 

Prose $3.00 

Wilkins (editor) 
Two short stories and three con- 
densed novels — all of classical 
stature 

Teatro Hispanoamericano 
Alpern and Martel (editors) 
Six plays of superior quality, which 
offer a systematic view of the Span- 
ish-American theater 


$1.80 


$1.80 


THE ODYSSEY PRESS 55 rit ave. New York 3 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 


Selected R ONALD Textbooks 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS - 2ud Edition 


CUENTOS DE HOY Y DE AYER 


THe Press COMPANY 


Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College 


Class tested in 150 colleges, this widely-used textbook enables 
students to build a firm foundation in Spanish in a one-semester 
course. It consists of 22 balanced lessons, all in the form of dia- 
logues which introduce practical situations and cultural material 
dealing with both Spain and Latin America. Included are many 
new, revised, or expanded exercises. The thorough coverage of 
Spanish phonetics and orthographic change will be exceptionally 
helpful. ““/t is lively and should be easy to adapt to any sound 
pedagogical ideas..." H. W. Hilborn, Queens University, Can- 
ada. Illus., 282 pp. 


Edited by Norman P. Sacks 


A final reader for first-year, or an opening reader for second-year 
Spanish, this popular anthology contains 18 appealing stories 
graded in difficulty —-from the best of Spanish and Spanish-Ameri- 
can literature of several centuries. 16 of the selections are some- 
what simplified: uncommon words are replaced by common ones. 
some unessential phrases and sentences are eliminated. In all cases, 
however, content, style, and flavor are preserved. The two closing 
stories by Valle-Inclin and Unamuno are untouched originals. 
Offers biographical sketches, exercises, and vocabulary. “A _first- 
class boolp—well conceived, well edited, and attractively manu 
factured.” Edwin B. Williams, University of Pennsylvania. 
222 pp 


CINCO YANQUIS EN ESPANA 


Everett W. Hesse, University of Wisconsin, 
and Hugo Rodriguez-Alcal, Rutgers University 


This textbook is planned for college classes in Spanish conversation 
and composition on the second-year level. The text, written in dia- 
logue form, recounts the experiences of a group of students sight 
seeing in Spain and gives a wealth of fresh and interesting cultura! 
material about the country, its heritage, and people. For conversa 
tion practice each of the twenty lessons contains a cuestionario on 
the text; a study of words, idioms, expressions; etc. “*. . .stimulat- 
ing and informative . . . a valuable instrument for learning the 


subtle nuances of the Spanish language.” Hispania. /Ilus.. 
169 pp. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Announcin 4 


THE LINGUATRAINER 


TRADE MARK 


A New Concept for Language Teaching 


Here, for the first time 

is a language laboratory ~ystem, 

technically and pedagogically engineered 

to meet the needs of the teacher. 

Mechanical operations are virtually eliminated. 
The entire class period can now be 


used for teaching and learning. 


Write to R. 1. Pritchard for Linguatrainer Bulletin 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


195 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE - CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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every feature 
of this new edition 


points the way to greater conversation ease and ability 


EN PENDAMONOS: Vanual de conversacion, 2nd Edition 


Carlos Gareta-Prada, Professor Emeritus of Spanish, University of 


* 
* 


Boston 7 


Washington 


William F. Wilson, University of Washington 


45 dialogues in excellent, simple, idiomatic Spanish 


entertaining subject matter illustrating the activities 
of American college students 


tor wider range 


in dialogue, 


footnotes for words 


beyond the first 1000 of Keniston’s Standard List 


careful grading of grammatical construction: 


uppliementary 


vocabularies 


abundant variety of exercises 


striking 


new maternal on 


aper Covers 


A January, 


Chicago 16 


useful illustra*ions 


the tormation of a Spanish club 
1959 Publication 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
New York 16 


Dallas 1 


Palo Alto 


INTER AMERICAN 


UNIVERSITY 


SAN GERMAN, PUERTO RICO 


Special Spanish language and 
literature courses offered during 
two five-week summer sessions. 


First Session .. 
Second Session 


. May 23-June 27 
. June 27-Aug. 1 


IAU is a fully U.S.A. accredited, 
four year institution with a _bi- 
lingual and bi-cultural emphasis. 
Enrich your personal and profes- 
sional life by taking special courses 
while living in a Latin atmosphere. 
New dormitory rooms are available 
for both men and women. 


Write for information: 
Director of Development 
Inter American University 
San German, Puerto Rico 


REVISTA 
HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
tura hispanica. Contiene articulos, 
resefas de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate 
riales de folklore hispanico; una bi- 
bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
cada; noticias acerca del hispanismo 
en América, y una seccién escolar 
dedicada a los estudiantes de espafiol. 


6 délares norteamericanos al 
numero suelto: $1.50 


ano; 


Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 
Eugenio, Flori 
Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 


ANNOUNCING 
A New, Revised Edition of the 
Most Authoritative Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary 


New ‘Revised 
Velazquez 


SPANISH 


and 


ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


thumb-indexed edition 


The highest authority 


UuUNCENG 


ready January 2, 1959 


Over 1500 pages revised and replated. Over 5000 new words inserted 
in the alphabetical word list. No supplement: every word in its proper 
place in the main entries. 

Innumerable changes in existing entries. Thousands of dollars and thou- 
sands of hours were spent to make the Velazquez Spanish and English 
Dictionary—long known as the highest authority—thoroughly up-to-date. 


ORDER TODAY! 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard e Chicago 7, Illinois 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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SUCCESSFUL DEVICES 
IN TEACHING SPANISH 


by Charles F. Kirk, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Foreign Languages 


Kent State University 


‘This handy manual contains a wide variety of suggestions from Spanish teach- 


teacher who seeks help in the form of fresh ideas and methods. 


Offset printed, just off the press, 180 pp. 
Net school price, $2.50. 

J. WESTON WALCH, Publisher 

1145 Congress Street, P.O. Box 1075. Portland, Maine 


ers in 31 states. These are all tested techniques, ranging from general classroom 
procedures to the teaching of specihc points of grammar Invaluable to the 


new teacher of Spanish in secondary schools, and the more experienced 


Mexican Summer Courses 1959. 


in 
4 
PATZCUARO. 
Spanish and English 
Credits if desired 


COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO. — In- 
corporated into Universidad-Michoacana 
de San Nicolas de Hidalgo, State of 
Michoacan, Mexico. 

@ One of Mexico’s most picturesque regions, full 
of panoramic surprises. Lovely mountain take 
in the centre 

@ july 1-28. Spanish Language course. Three 
levels. elementary, intermediate and advanced. 
Intensive training and practice. Four weeks 
Minimum 20 hours per week 

@ july 24-August 20. Intensive course on Mex- 
ican Culture covering the Pre-Hispanic, Colon- 
ial, Independent — and Current periods, to 
be given in ENGLISH by a brilliant team of 
Mexican scholars. Four weeks. Minimum 90 
hours of instruction, lectures and study-visits. 

@ The latter course will consist of two study 
sessions, interrupted by a cultural excursion, 
winding up in Morelia on Wed., August 20. 


Apply for information to: 
COLEGIO DE PATZCUARO 


Gustevo Corona, Director. 
Gabriel Mancera No. 249. 
Mexico 12, D.F., Mexico. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book reviews, 

notes and selected bibliographies pertaining 

to Latin America. A staff of collaborators in 

forty-two nations and territories provides 
news-reports about authors, books, 
periodicals, publishers, and libraries. 

Published by the Division of Philosophy, 

Letters and Sciences, Department of Cultura! 

Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 
Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
countries 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 


For the Professional Language Teacher... 


LANGUAGE LABORATORY 


MONITOR 


* dual-channel recorder that represents the ultimate in field-tested de- 
pendability and performance. Clean and simple in design. it has only 
one mechanical, two clectronic controls, direct tape loading, and auto- 
matie volume level balancing on both channels. Accurate mechanical 
and electronic reproduction assure clear. precise reception of recorded 
material. Every MONITOR is also a tape duplicator, with pre-set 
volume and equalization. Conveniently placed phone jacks for instruc- 
tor monitoring facilitate combination of repetitive practice and creative 
cuidance that makes the Language Lahoratory system so effective 


MONITORET 


* dual-channel tape recording instrument designed specifically for the 
very large Laboratory installation. Simplicity and ruggedness are stressed 
here, too. One Tape Control for unattended rapid forward and reverse. 
Record level control is preset: student adjusts his voice. which he hears 
through his phones, to correspond with the level of the Master track 
he is monitoring. One Listen/Record two-channel Playback Switch, 
one Playback Volume Control. Built-in remote control relay for making 
duplicate tape is optional. 


This firm gladly offers its professional assistance to schools wishing to in- 
vestigate the possibility of initiating a Language Laboratory project. Write 
for the ETL Booklet, “Outline of Services and Guide to Language Labora- 
tory Planning”. 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING LABORATORIES 


1818 M Street. NortTHwerst 
Wasnincton, D.C. 


REpublic 7-7646 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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summer sessions abroad 
1959 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. 20° | 


$240.00 includes tuition, beard and reom, and activities 


Several plans to fit individual requirements trom: $625.00) mncludin: 
tuition, board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE. \! st 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. Visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Moroceo | Africa). University credits optional 
INFORMATION: 
Carlos Sanche 
University of San Francisco 


Nan Francisco 17, Caltfornia 


‘*The outstanding general journal oy T 
of modern language teaching in the BACK NL MBERS 
United States."’ 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
brings to its readers every month stim 
ulating and helpful articles on meth | The Secretary will purchase certain 


ods, materials, pedagogical research, | back numbers in good, clean condition. 
publications and textbooks in the field. The following numbers are 


Edited by Camillo P. Merlino, Bos weeded at this time: 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Published by the Nationa] Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Assoc- 
jations. 


urgentli, 


VOL. (1918) 


VoL. (1919) Nos 

Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. VoL. (1920) 
Ourrent subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries (including Canada), Vou. IV (1921) 
#4.50 a year net in U. S. A. funds. 


Sample copy on request Vou. (1922) 2 
| 


The Modern Language Journal Vor. VII (1925) N 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 


| 

ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI XXXV_ (1952) 
| 


Vow. (1950) 
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\ DICTIONARY OF 
SPANISH LITERATURE 
by MAXIM NEWMARK, Ph.D. 

Maxim Newmark, Ph.D., is author 


An event of importance for of Modern Lenguege Teeching 
NEW AUTHORS ONLY A Dictionary of Spanish Literature 


Opus No 1 the title of a new Philosopt is intended as a concise referenc« 

work for teachers, students, and read 
ers of Spanish literature. Its scope 
ranges from the Middle Ages to the 
present, and it includes the great 
anonymous masterpieces, the major 
and minor novelists, poets, dramatists 
essayists and literary critics both of 


Opus No. 1 books will be pri fon apecia Spain and of Spanish America 


time antiau 


hound for library us $7.50 


nplet 


ed 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Inquire for tull details. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 15 ‘East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
15 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


BULLETIN HISP \NIQUE as Mos! Inter sling 


\ quarterly journal of Freneh Hispanists ~~ Ispape! 
that weleomes foreign collaboration and pub 
lishes articles and reviews on all the Hispanics 
lnnguages ond literatures. President: M. EL DIARIO 
Bataillon (College de Franee); Secretary: 

Aubroun Faculte des Lettres de 


DE NUEVA YORK 


Foreign subseription (1000 frances) may be (Daily and Sunday) 


made throug) 
Tames the Civeulation of any 


STLCHERT HAPNER Spanish-language Daily 
4] East 10th St. New York 3 | inthe 


or directly to 
FERET ET FILS 


rue de Grassi, % Bordeauy. 


The Greatest Writers in the Spanish 


World appear regularly in 


Send manuseripts and books for review to EL DIARIO 
BULLETIN HISPANIQUE DE NUEVA YORK 


Faculte des Lettres, 20, 164 Duane St. 


Cours Pasteur Bordeaux | New York 13, N.Y. 


Please mention HIsPaNia when writing to Advertisers 
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Monticello College Publica 
LOS CUENTOS DE 


JORGE LUIS BORGES 


VOL. IV en la serie de libros. 
Prélogo por John C. Copeland. 
Valparaiso University, 128 pp. 
$2.00 


VOL. 1, Nicomedes Guzman (Chile) 
Una Moneda al Rio. 112 pp. $2.00 

VOL. 2, Héctor Velarde (Pert) 
Oh, los Gringos. 112 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 3, Antologia de Cuento» 
Puertorriquenos. 160 pp. $2.00 


Sulpicamos se sirva dirigir toda 
correspondencia a: 

PAUL J. COOKE 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 
Edited by: Rudolph Altroechi 1924-1928 


H. Austin 1928-1935 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fueilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles, 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers. address 


PROFFSSOR NORMA V. FORNACIARI 
Roosevelt University 
120 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, TH. 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
Amenoan 


literary and pedagogical] articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $4.00 


Payments to: 

Geo. B. Watts 
Sec.-T reas. 
Davidson College 
Davidson, N.C. 


\divertisers address: 
Morton W. Briggs 
Business Manager 
208 Wesleyan Univ. 
Middletown, Conn. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 
Bascom Hal! 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


Association of Teachers of French | 


| 


SPANISH NATIONAL 
HONOR SOCIETY 


for 


Secondary Schools 


The purpose of the organization, 
sponsored by the AATSP, is to | 
recognize high achievement in 
Spanish by secondary-school pu- 
pils and to promote a continuit, 
of interest in the Hispanic studies. 
All secondary schools (public and 
independent) of recognized stand- 
ing are eligible for charters. 


For information write to: 


L. H. Turk. Sec.-Treas. SNHS 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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SESSIONS in EUROPE 


SPAIN 


UNIVERSITY OF MADRID and 2-Day Visit to Paris 


2. ITALY 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE and 2-Day Visit to Rome 


3. AUSTRIA 


UNIVERSITY OF VIENNA and 2-Day Visit to Salzburg 


Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional People and all who desire 


a refreshingly different travel experience. 


Ist Sessions oo... start JULY 1 
2nd Sessions _...... Start AUG. 1 


Each session includes room and 3 meals daily at the University of your choice 
FOR 30 DAYS; transfers; 5 sightseeing tours; bullfight, opera, or theater 
tickets; tuition, graduation certificate, college credit; choice of art, language, 
dancing, music, painting courses, etc. Knowledge of language is NOT re- 
quired... PLUS... extra bonus 2-day all-expense visit to Paris, Rome. 
or Salzburg at no extra cost! 


All this for $175! 


*Optional Extension Tours to all parts of Europe at 
Unusually Low Cost 


> EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


554 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36 — CO 5-2600 


» 
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BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 


Editor 
A. E. SLomMaANn, University of Liverpool 
Editorial Committee 
Narciso ALONSO CoRTES 
Universidad de Valladolid 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 
University of Glasgow 
REGINALD F. Brown 
University of Leeds 
MANUEL GARCIA BLANCO 
Universidad de Salamanca 
IGNACIO GONZALEZ LLUBERA 
University of Belfast 
GEORGE A. KOLKHORST 
University of Oxford 
A. A. PARKER 
University of London 
W. REES 
University of Manchester 
WALTER STARKIE 
Instituto Britanico, Madrid 
Epwarp M. WILSON 
University of Cambridge 
Annval subscription, postage included, 
39 shillings, $4.50 or 175 pesetas. 
Write: Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, 
University Press, Liverpool. 


The Official Publication 
of the 


American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $4.00 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 

Weiner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Managing Editor: 

Harold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Business Manager: 
Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


DePauw Univ. 


BACK NUMBERS 


FOR SALE 


The SECRETARY will supply back num- 
bers, when available, at the following 
prices for unbound copies, postpaid. 


Number Each Each 
ofissues issue volume 
$2.00 
2.00 


Years 
1918 
1919-25 
1926-31 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935-40 
1941- 


Indices, $1.00 each: Vols. I-V (1918-22), 
VI-X (1923-27), XI-XX (1928-37), XXI- 
XXX (1938-47). 


(incl.) 
(inel.) 


(inel.) 


Please remit, in advance, by check or 
money order, payable to Hispania, to: 


LAUREL H. TURK 
Greencastle, Indiana 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Attention Spanish Teachers ! 


Victor M. de Avenell-SABROSO! An Introduction to Spanish Cook- 
Contains recipes of typical Spanish dishes, with interesting infor- 
mation on the eating and cooking habits of Spanish people. In- 
cludes glossary of terms in Spanish and English. 


Mana Teresa Babin PANORAMA DE LA CULTURA PUERTO- 


This second title in the Biblioteca Puertorriquena covers fully the 
various aspects of Puerto Rican culture. 


Mara Teresa Babin-GARCIA LORCA, VIDA Y OBRA, !22 pp.. 
An interpretation of the works of Garcia Lorca. 


duardo Barrios-EL HERMANO ASNO. Edited with an introduc 
tion, notes and bibliography by Carlos Hamilton and Alejandro 
\rratia. 143 pp. Cloth 

This definitive edition of the famous Chilean novel is an indis- 
pensable part of any course on Latin American literature and is 
recommended for supplementary reading in college classes. 


Jesus de Galindey- IBEROAMERICA, SU EVQ@LUCION PO- 
LITICA, SOCIO-ECONOMICA, CULTURAL E INTERNA- 
CIONAL. xv & 620 pp. Cloth. Bibliography ... 

A survey of the geographical, political and_ sociological back- 
gr ound of all the Latin American countries. Contains an exhaust- 
ive bibliography on Latin America. 


Angel Flores-HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO Y LA 
NOVELA EN HISPANO AMERICA In press. Ready January 
1959) 

This book contains an introductory essay on the development of 
the novel and short story in Latin America from Lizardi to Rulfo. 
Selections from each author are preceded by a biographical and 
critical sketch and up-to-date bibliography. 


Emilio Gonzalez Lopez HISTORIA DE LA CIVILIZACION 
ESPANOLA press. Ready January 1959) 


A study of the Spanish character as manifested in the political 
and cultural institutions as well as the literary and artistic ex- 
pression of the Iberian peninsula. The author has organized the 
material in 30 lessons which have been used in his classes at 
Columbia University, New York University, Middlebury College 
and Hunter College. 


Francisco Manrique Cabrera~HISTORIA DE LA LITERATURA 
PUERTORRIQUENA. 384 pp. Cloth 


The first published history of Puerto Rican literature, written 
with understanding and critical perspective by Professor 
Manrique Cabrera, specialist in the subject at the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


LA VOZ. A publication for students and teachers of Spanish. Contains 
graded classroom materia] for elementary, intermediate and advanced 
covrses, as well as literary articles. 


Write for free sample copy. 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
249 West 13th Street New York 11, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESS 


AMERICAN Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
ApPLETON-CENTURY-CRorts, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1 

BARNES & Noste, INc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 5 
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For Pocket or Desk 


ANISH - ENGLI 
GLISH - SPANI 


DICTIONARY 


For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket 
size edition (3% x 612). Helpful to 
teachers and adequate for all translation 
work. Equally valuable for English stu- 
dents studying Spanish, as well as 
Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English 
words (60,000), el ts of g b 
irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in 
Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES AND MAPS — $3.00. 


Liberal Discount on Class Orders. 


D.C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 


Hispanic American Studies 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Hispanic 
American 


Report 


A Monthly Report on Significant Develop- 
ments in Spain, Portugal, and 
Latin America 
RONALD HILTON, Editor 


Produced by a corps of researchers ana- 
luzing critically a constant flow of infor- 
mation, it is the only detailed, independent 
and objective periodical devoted to Latin 
America and Spain today. In a field 
where accurate information, free from 
propaganda and the pleadings of special 
interests, is hard to obtain, the HisPpantc 
AMERICAN Report has over the years 
established itself as a reliable source of 
information and analysis. 


Each issue comprises about 48 pages. 
Subscription rates on request. 


The Nation's Leading 
High School Spanish Texts 


EL CAMINO REAL 


THIRD EDITION 


BOOK |! 


JARRETT 
McMANUS 


BOOK 2 
JARRETT 


A flexible, balanced program of 
conversation, reading, and usage 
gives high school students a firm 
grasp of both the Spanish lan- 
guage and the culture of Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


NEW YORK 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 


ATLANTA PALO ALTO 
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University of New Mexico 
PRESS Albuquerque 


BEFORE NOON. a Novel in Three Parts, by Ramon 
!. Sender. The trilogy, “Chronicle of Dawn,’’ 
Violent Griffin,” and “The Villa Julieta,” in 
English translation. The most memorable and 
meture work of Spain’s great contemporary 
novelist. 416 pp. $6.50 


FRANCISCO DE ROJAS ZORRILLA AND THE 
TRAGEDY, by Raymond R. MacCurdy, appraises 
the dramatic art and technique of this important 
17th-century dramatist. Notes & Bib. Paper 
$2.00 


PRACTICAL SPOKEN SPANISH, by F. M. Kerche- 
ville. Sixth edition. Paper. 154 pp. $1.00 


SPANISH FOLK-POETRY IN NEW MEXICO, by 
Arthur L. Campa. An anthology in Spanish with 
notes. 234 pp. $3.00 


TEACHING SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN, by L. 
S. Tireman. Constructive help in bi-lingual! edu 


cation. 252 pp. $3.50 


SIMON BOLIVAR, by Gerhard Masur. The standard 
biography of Bolivar and his period in the Eng- 
lish language, 745 pp. $5.00 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


A quarterly cireulated widely in Latin Amer- 

ica and the United States containing articles, 

inedited documents, book reviews, minor 
notices, and professional news. 
Managing Editor: Lewis HANKE 

Associate for Archives: Joun P. HAgrison 
Associate for Bibliography: Joun FINAN 
Board of Ed’tors: John F. Bannon; Harry 

Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert S. Cham- 

berlain; Bailey W. Diffie; W. J. Griffith; 

Charles Gibson; Clifton B. Kroeber; C. E. 

Nowell; John Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 
Advisory Board: Isaae J. Cox, Charles C. 

Griffin; Clarence H. Haring; John Tate 

Lanning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Mun 

ro; J. Fred Rippy; France V. Scholes; 

Arthur P. Whitaker 
Editorial Correspondence: LEw1s HANKF, 

Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, 

Texas 

Business Correspondence: 

DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

College Siation, Box 6697 
Durham, N. C. 

Subseription rates: $6.00 a year in U.S. A. 
& Canada; $4.00 a year in Pan American 
Countries; in Great Britain contact Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press; $6.60 in other coun- 
tries. 

| Graduate Students anywhere: $3.00 per year. 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- 
search in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Publishel by the UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 


J. P. WicKerRSHAM CRAWFORD, Founder 
Ovis H. Green and 
GUSTAVO CORREA 
ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
Managing Editor 


Subseription price, $6.00 a vear 


Bennet Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 

| spondents for his pupils should forward 

his request directly to the address below, 

| stating the number, sex, and approxi- 

mate age of the correspondents desired 

| and enclose 25¢ for each name requested. 

If any student fails to receive an answer 

after writing two letters and waiting 

| about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


| Harley D. Oberhelman, Directcr ONCE 
| Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 
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She Cosmopolitan Summer School 
in the Rockies 
The 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


MODERN LANGUAGE HOUSE 


for students with two years college study or equivalent experience in 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident faculty, offering a 
wide range of courses to language students at all levels. 


June 12 to July 17 
July 20 to August 22 
Applications from outstanding students with 
one vear of study will be considered. 


For information write: 
ALFRED F. ALBERICO, DEPT. OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO BOULDER, COLORADO 


HISPANOFILA TEMAS 


LITERATURA - ENSAYOS 


THE BEST SPANISH MAG- 
BEGINNING THE SECOND YEAR AZINE WITH THE FLAVOR 
OF PUBLICATION OF SPAIN AND LATIN 
A Journal for Critical Studies of AMERICA. IT’S FOUND IN 
Spanish and Spanish American THOUSANDS OF HIGH 
Literature SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Cost of subscription: $3.00 per LIBRARIES. 


year 


Orders for subscriptions should be SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


TEMAS, 113 West 63 St., 
A. V. Ebersole New York 23, N. Y. 
Hispanéfila 


Spanish and Italian Please enter my subscription 
University of Illinois to TEMAS for ONE YEAR.— 
Urbana, Illinois — $2.50 (Special school 


(A limited mumber of copies of 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are available 
to those wishing to acquire the 
complete collection.) 
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LINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversational Method 


now offers 
2 COURSES 
in 
CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 


European Spanish 


NEW v American Spanish 


Steadily increasing interest of teachers and students in Spanish as it is 
spoken south of the border, especially in Mexico, is now met with the release 
of this latest Linguaphone offering. Similar in scope to the popular course 
in European Spanish, this new Course covers an everyday vocabulary in 
excess of 3000 words. The 52 recorded conversational lessons and the 2 
phonetic lessons, available on both 78 and 45 rpm unbreakable discs, are 
accompanied by a complete set of integrated texts. 

Produced in close consultation with Hispanic-American professors who have 
worked with American stydents, 13 cultured men and women recorded the 
lessons in the NEW American Spanish Course. These include: 

DANIEL N. CARDENAS, Ph.D. Louis GONZALEZ 

University of Oklahoma Richmond Hill High School, N.Y. 
LEONARDO CALDERON DE MorELos, Ph.D). Susana ReEDONDO 

Columbia University Columbia University 


PRoFEssoR ToMAs NAVARRO ToMAs Victor M. VALENZUELA 
Columbia University Columbia University 


Linguaphone Spanish recordings in the classroom stimulate learning. The 
appeal to EAR and EYE helps make the study of language real and life- 
like, encourages speech and aids the memory. 


SPANISH LITERARY and 
Conversational Portuguese Sets also available 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 

INTONATION EXERCISES 
By PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has made 
= definitive work on 5 double-faced records. Complete with textbook in 
album. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
Linguaphone Foreign Language Series English Speech Records 
Special Arrangements for Schools and Teachers 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


35-128 Radio City New York 20, N. Y. 


34 LANGUAGES AVAILABLE BY LINGUAPHONE 
World's Standard Conversational Method For Over Half a Century 
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EI preferido en: 


Douglass College 

Rutgers University 

New York State Teachers College 
(Potsdam) 

Altred University 

Queens College (New York) 

Howard University 

Goucher College 

Westminster College (Penna) 

Mary Washington College 


Randolph Macon College es el texto por 


Averett College 


Virginia Intermont College 
Redford College 

Mitchell College 

Yale University 

Lasell Junior College 
Brown University 

Emory University 
Savannah State College 


Alsany State College (Georgia) 
College of Charleston 


Tift College 


East Carolina College 

Greensboro College 

Elon College 

Belmont College 

Tusculum College 

Tampa College 

Chico State College 

Occidental College YEAR 
Porterville College 


Idaho State College 

University of Oregon 1957, 431 pages, $4.25 

Moline Community College : 

MacMurray College 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute) 

Cornell College (lowa) 

Morningside College 

Kansas State College 

St. Mary's College (Kansas) 

Centre College 

Hillsdale College 

Michigan State University 

University of Minnesota 

Jamestown College (No. Dakota) 

Hiram College 

Ohio University 

University of Toledo 

Youngstown University 

Oberlin College 

Dakota Wesleyan University 

De Paul University 

Beloit College 

University of Wisconsin 

Pan American College 

Howard Payne College 

Texas Christian University 

Wiley College 

College of St. Elizabeth 

New York State Teachers 
College (Oswego) 

St Petersburg Junior College 

West Virginia State College The Macmillan Company 

Lynchburg College 

Swarthmore College 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y 

Loursiana College 

University of (Navy Pier) 

University of Kentucky 


PAUL ROGERS 
SPANISH 
FOR 


ZO%ste —La Golondrina —Me gustan todas? 


No matter what the burden of their song, our musi- 


cians are here to announce the January publication of 


JOHN M. PITTARO and ALEXANDER GREEN'S 


Primer curso para todos 


Primer curso para todos and the forthcoming Segundo curso progresando 
are the third ed-tion of the author's widely used high school series. 


The new series provides a modern, complete two-year high school course 
It teaches grammar functionally in small doses. It presents a well-balanced 
integration of speaking, understanding, reading, and writ ng Spanish—against 
a background of extensive cultural materials. 


In Primer curso you will find vocabulary and conversation charts to help 
you in ma ntaining effective conversation practice. 


Other spec’al features that you will appreciate are the plentiful new exercises; 
the increased emphasis on oral teaching; a section of songs w.th music; the 
generously provided color photegraphs of the Spanish American world; new 
cartoon drawings to enliven the text. 


A Teacher's Manual and Key and a set of Phonograph Records are in 
preparation 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


